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i ioe active politician is like the active lawyer: he cares 

little for history unless it serves him on the instant by 
supplying him with an argument for or against some par- 
ticular object. The practising lawyer has equally small care 
for precedent or for the past, except in so far as they help 
to strengthen or to weaken an opinion. Thus it admits of 
no doubt that with increased political activity there has not 
heen an equal increase in knowledge of political history. 
From time to time, in the discussion of political questions 
of the day, some great and overshadowing names are drawn 
into the arena, the opinions of Burke or of Fox are cited, as 
if what was said under totally different circumstances and 
at along distance of time must necessarily have weight in 
regard to the present. It has, perhaps, indeed been unfor- 
tunate for the proper appreciation of modern political history 
that the personal interest of particular periods has been so 
completely centred in a few men. Chatham, North, Pitt, 
and Fox comprise for the average Englishman the statesmen 
of George the Third’s long reign. Lord Shelburne, the Gren- 
villes, Addington, Windham, Perceval, and even Lord Grey, of 
the pre-Reform era, are little more than empty names. In this 
enumeration we have mentioned the Grenvilles ; in the latter 
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part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, this was, next to that of Pitt, the most noteworthy 
family in England. George Grenville in the latter part of 
the reign of George II. and the beginning of that of 
George IIL. was a leading statésman, though he lives in 
history with the evil reputation of having been largely the 
cause of the war with the American colonies. The next 
generation consisted of his sons, Earl Temple, afterwards 
Marquis and Duke of Buckingham, William Lord Grenville, 
and Thomas Grenville. The Duke of Buckingham figures 
prominently in Irish history as Viceroy under Lord Shel- 
burne and under Pitt, and, in a sense, he was an important 
personage in the political world of his day, though he took 
no very active personal share in it after the memorable over- 
throw of the Coalition Government of Fox and Lord North, 
except as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It was rather his 
great influence, some measure of capacity, and his trouble- 
some irritability, which caused him to be taken into account 
by more active statesmen. Of the career of Lord Grenville 
we shall presently write at length. Of Thomas Grenville it 
must suffice to say that he was a man of very sound political 
judgement, of very varied experience, a capable administrator, 
and a moderate and steady Liberal, who lived, a link be- 
tween widely different periods, up to the year 1856. The 
Grenvilles were, indeed, essentially a political family. Of 
George Grenville and his sons we have already spoken, but 
there was also Richard Lord Temple, who took an active part 
in the Administration of the elder Pitt, and his sister, who 
was the mother of William Pitt. Thus the Grenvilles of the 
second generation were first cousius of William Pitt, and 
from their boyhood were surrounded by a political atmo- 
sphere. They could not fail—endowed as they were with 
exceptional natural gifts—to play an important part in the 
political life of their age. 

Born in 1759, it was at the early age of three-and-twenty 
that William Grenville began his political career. In 
February 1782 he was elected member for the borough of 
Buckingham. In July of the same year, he accompanied his 
brother, Lord Temple, on the construction of Lord Shel- 
burne’s Administration, after the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, to Ireland, as Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant: 
On February 18 in the following year that Administration 
was destroyed by a hostile vote, the result of the memorable 
coalition of Fox and Lord North. During the time that 
Grenville filled the office of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
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1888. Lord Grenville. 273 
he occupied in London, as it were, the post of envoy from his 
brother, and for most of the time he was in England. The 
cardinal object of his policy was to obtain a Renunciation 
Act, making plain and certain the repeal of Poynings’ Act, 
and to clear up any doubt as to the inability of the English 
Parliament to legislate internally in Ireland, or of the 
English law courts to entertain Irish litigation. It was a 
task which showed conspicuously at this early age Grenville’s 
| statesmanlike qualities: he pursued his object with patience, 
vigour, and tact. He had to contend against the good- 
natured powerlessness of Townsend, and the powerful pro- 
crastination of Lord Shelburne, whose energies were chiefly 
directed to the question of peace on the Continent and with 
America. The unwillingness of the Prime Minister to enter 
on further Irish legislation seems to have arisen chiefly from 
the secondary position which the question occupied in his 
eyes, and from the belief that the recent settlement had 
practically given Ireland the desired control over her own 
affairs, and therefore, until peace on the Continent was 
assured, it was injudicious, in Lord Shelburne’s opinion, to 
meddle with the Irish question. ‘ People,’ he said to Gren- 
ville, ‘ were not ripe in England to go into the whole ques- 
‘tion again.’ With the natural energy of youth Grenville 
took a different view. He was more Irish than many Irish- 
men themselves. Whilst Grattan regarded the continuing 
agitation with distrust and alarm, and considered the settle- 
ment already arrived at as_ satisfactory, Grenville and 
Temple looked to Flood and his fellow-agitators as the real 
representatives of Irish opinion. Without entering into 
the question of the policy of repeal, it seems certain that 
Grenville was at the time right in his views. A settlement 
about which there was uncertainty was an absurd policy ; 
and as such uncertainty rightly or wrongly existed, it was 
1. desirable to get rid of it as soon as possible, and, to use 
| 





Grenville’s own words, ‘to consign the question to eternal 
‘rest.’ The Bill was eventually introduced by Lord Shel- 
burne’s Government, it was seconded in the House of 
Commons by Grenville, but it was not until Fox and North 
were in office, under the nominal leadership of the Duke of 
Portland, that Grenville’s efforts attained success by the 
passing of the Renunciation Act.* It fell to the same states- 
man who conducted the Irish case thus successfully to a ter- 
mination to carry the resolutions for the Union through the 
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House of Lords. But the ‘ eternal rest’ to which he thought 
that he had consigned the Irish question in 1783 seems yet 
distant in 1888. 

During the existence of the Coalition Ministry, Grenville 
was an active member of the Opposition; the ties of party 
and of friendly relationship had drawn him close to Pitt, 
and he seconded that statesman very ably in his attacks on 
Fox’s India Bill. When Pitt, to the astonishment of the 
world, became Prime Minister of England, it was certain that 
Grenville would have some place in his Government, even 
though a subordinate one, and he was in fact appointed 
one of the two Paymasters of the Forces. But nominally 
subordinate though Grenville was in the Government, he 
had more actual weight than more highly placed politicians. 
He was on very intimate terms with Pitt, and two men so 
united by relationship, by friendship, and by age, each with 
qualities of the highest political order, could not fail—more 
especially when there was absolutely no rivalry between them, 
for Grenville at all times regarded Pitt as his leader—to be 
in the closest political connexion. These years were full of 
political education for Grenville: he never, like Pitt, reached 
the height of political power at a bound, he rose by gradual 
steps and by the accumulation of political experience aud 
public reputation. Appointed Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Trade in 1786, in the summer of 1787 he was sent 
on a special mission to the Hague in consequence of the im- 
pending invasion of Holland by Prussia, and in September of 
the same year to Paris with the object, if possible, of pre- 
venting the French Government from giving warlike assist- 
ance to the Dutch. To the knowledge of continental 
politics thus obtained he was continually adding parlia- 
mentary experience and weight: writing to his brother, 
Lord Buckingham, on April 30, 1788, he says of a recent 
speech :— 

‘It will not diminish your satisfaction on this occasion to hear that 
the previous question was moved by me, and that I had the good 
fortune not only to satisfy myself, which I have not done before in 
the course of this session, but also to satisfy my friends so well that 
the question has rested on my speech, no other member of the Govern- 
ment saying anything.’ * 

The election of Mr. Grenville in 1789 to the Chair of the 
House of Commons, on the death of Speaker Cornwall, marks 
a distinct period in his life. At the moment of his election 
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he may be said to have ended his subordinate official career, 
and to have finished his political apprenticeship. The 
Speakership gave him at once a high political position in 
the present, and opened up the probability that if he relin- 
quished the chair, he would take his place as a statesman of 
the first rank among his contemporaries. It is quite certain 
that, from a personal point of view, Grenville regarded this 
position as a mere resting-place between active official labour 
in the past and in the future. Few men have more delibe- 
rately marked out the scheme of their political life. Gren- 
ville was determined to reach the highest post, and with 
this object he was continually adding to his political ex- 
perience, and fortifying and strengthening his parliamentary 
position. In regard to the Speakership he wrote to his 
brother on January 2, 1789 :— 

‘Upon the whole I think the decision which I have made is clearly 
right. If the king recovers before Parliament is dissolved, it is clearly 
understood that my acceptance of this situation is not to prejudice my 
other views; and in the public opinion, the having filled this office, 
though but for a short time, will rather forward them. If the Regent 
goes on without dissolving, I am then in a situation which, though 
yerhaps not perfectly pleasant, is nevertheless respectable, and will give 
me occupation. If they dissolve and carry the chair against me in the 
new Parliament, I do not see how I stand worse in any respect for 
having filled this office.’ * 


This high office he held only to the following May, and so 
limited a service as Speaker renders it impossible, as well as 
unnecessary, to form a definite opinion upon his merits in 
that capacity. Privately, he never severed himself, during 
the few months he filled this office, from his party ; he was 
consulted by Pitt, and was the constant adviser of Lord 
Buckingham, who was still at Dublin. In the House during 
the Regency debates he descended from the chair and 
delivered a speech of the highest quality in favour of the 
Rill of the Government. These debates will always be of the 
utmost constitutional interest, resulting, as they did, in the 
formation of precedents which were not only sufficient for 
reference in the later period of George the Third’s reign, but 
which must hereafter, should occasion arise, necessarily guide 
any Government which may be in office at the time. To us 
these discussions must always seem to possess somewhat of 
an academic complexion, because throughout it was certain 
that the Prince of Wales would be regent, whether he 
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became so by virtue of an hereditary right or through the un- 
fettered selection of the two Houses of Parliament. As we 
have said, Grenville supported the views of Mr. Pitt, and in 
one portion of his speech he puts the Government case with 
remarkable brevity and clearness. 

‘The more strongly,’ he said, ‘ we recognise the right of inheritance 
to the crown in the event of a demise, the more essential it becomes 
to guard with utmost jealousy against the admission of any principle 
which leads to the assertion of such a right when there is no demise, 
and against the adoption of any measure which might afford the means 
of superseding the king’s authority during his life, under the name 
and influence of that person on whom his crown would in the course 
of nature legally devolve.’ * 

This speech was by far the most important utterance which 
up to this date had proceeded from him. It was dignified, 
clear, and eloquent, and delivered with great tact, from the 
point of view of a citizen rather than from that of a party 
politician. That it increased his reputation in the House of 
Commons and the country as a statesman cannot be doubted. 
Whether it should have been delivered by the Speaker is one 
of those questions which can scarcely be answered in the 
affirmative at a time when the Speaker is regarded as abso- 
lutely removed from the contentions which are moving around 
him. It thus follows that in taking a general view of Gren- 
ville’s career it is impossible to form an estimate of him as a 
Speaker. We can look upon it only as a merely temporary 
arrangement, which nominally removed him from the ranks 
of Pitt’s party. It was in June 1789 that Grenville descended 
from the chair of the House of Commons. The restoration of 
the king to health had removed all doubt as to the stability 
of Pitt’s Government, and Grenville now succeeded Lord 
Sydney at the Home Office as Secretary of State. In Novem- 
ber of the following year he was raised to the peerage, and 
became from that moment the leader of the Government in 
the House of Lords. He was at the same time placed in 
charge of the foreign affairs of the nation, and he continued to 
occupy this double position of Foreign Secretary and leader 
in the Lords until he retired from office with Pitt in 1801. 
It will thus be evident how completely he had succeeded in the 
object of his ambition: he was in the position which suited him 
best ; the work of previous years, his tastes, his social position, 
fitted him for the place he had attained, and attained at the 
age of two-and-thirty after but ten years of political life. 


Cobbett’s ‘ Parliamentary History,’ vol. xxvii. p. 970. 
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It was the more acceptable to him because he regarded Pitt 
simply and solely as his leader; he doubtless believed that he 
would oceupy that place for many years to come, and he was 
well satisfied to second him by the most industrious official 
labour, removed from the turmoil of the House of Commons, 
and, it must perforce be added, from the glory of contending 
in those great oratorical and parliamentary contests which 
have made the British Parliament of the time of Pitt and 
Fox, of Burke and Sheridan, of Windham and Grey, famous 
for all time. During these particular years the personality 
of Grenville is overshadowed by that of Pitt, and the policy 
of the Cabinet is usually regarded as solely directed by the 
Prime Minister. It is the natural result of the English 
political system, that when there exists a statesman who is 
at once the nominal and the actual leader of a party, a 
larger share both of praise and blame is allotted to him by 
posterity than the joint responsibility of Cabinet Ministers 
properly allows. Undoubtedly the most momentous period 
of office by Grenville was that preceding the breaking out of 
the war with France in the spring of 1793. Until that event 
occurred, no statesman ever occupied a post more weighted 
with care and with the highest national interests, And 
there can, we think, be no question that however much 
the policy of the Cabinet was the policy of Pitt, that 
policy was not only cordially agreed to by Grenville, but 
largely influenced by him. When the war was a fact, and 
events followed each other in a way to disappoint the 
sanguine expectations of the English Cabinet, the course of 
the struggle and the nature of the policy to be pursued came 
to be regarded from different points of view by different 
ministers. 

The policy of the Cabinet for some time before the breaking 
out of the war was to observe a strict neutrality in regard to 
the affairs of France. How completely this was not only the 
outward and visible policy of the Cabinet, but also Gren- 
ville’s sincere personal conviction, 1s clearly shown by a letter 
to his brother on November 7, 1792, to whom, as we know, 
he throughout his life was in the habit of confiding his 
opinions and his wishes. 


‘I bless God,’ he writes, ‘ that we had the wit to keep ourselves out 
of the glorious enterprise of the combined armies, and that we were 
not tempted by the hope of sharing the spoils in the division of France, 
nor by the prospect of crushing all democratical principles all over the 
world at one blew.’ 
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And thus of the future :— 


‘We shall do nothing. Sweden and Denmark can do nothing, and 
Russia has enough else to do, and neither the will nor the means of 
doing much against France. And there is the tableau of Europe for 
the next year according to my almanac. ... All my ambition is 
that I may at some time hereafter, when I am freed from all active con- 
cern in such a scene as this is, have the inexpressible satisfaction of 
being able to look back upon it, and to tell myself that I have contri- 
buted to keep my own country at least a little longer from sharing in 
the evils of every sort that surround us. I am more and more con- 
vinced that this can only be done by keeping wholly and entirely aloof 
and by watching much at home, but doing very little indeed, en- 
deavouring to nurse up in the country a real determination to stand 
by the constitution when it is attacked, as it most infallibly will be if 
these things go on, and above all trying to make the situation of the 
lower orders among us as good as it can be made.’ * 


Non-intervention in continental difficulties, a determina- 
tion not to enter on an antidemocratie crusade, were thus 
clearly the main principles of Grenville’s foreign policy, and 
were strictly carried into practice for a time. Pitt kept 
England from an alliance with the Germin Powers against 
France; he would not write so much as a despatch to assist 
Louis XVI. ‘The English ministers,’ writes Mr. Lecky, 
‘ still carried their desire to be neutral in French affairs to 
‘the verge, if not beyond the verge, of humanity.’+ Mr. 
Lecky has told so well the history of these memorable years 
that we could have wished he had omitted these words; 
for the non-intervention of the English Government in re- 
gard to the situation of the French king was not only correct 
according to international law and to the practice of diplo- 
macy, and consonant with the clear principles of neutrality 
which Grenville had laid down, but was most likely to serve 
the interests of the French king. An intervention for such 
purpose would have been contrary to the previous policy of 
the English Cabinet, ‘ without any reasonable ground for 
‘ hoping,’ as Lord Grenville said in his despatch to Lord 
Gower, ‘that it would produce the effect desired from it.’ 
On the contrary, in the existing temper of the French nation, 
it would have hastened the king’s destruction. 

To follow the details of the course of events which led up 
to the breaking out of the French war would be to rewrite 
a page of English history. It is sufficient in this review of 
Lord Grenville’s political life to take note of the important 
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fact that up to a short time before the breaking out of the 
war his most earnest desire was to guide his country in peace 
through the extraordinary difficulties of the time. That be 
did so for a considerable period redounds equally to his and 
to the Prime Minister’s credit ; and if at the last this policy 
of peace was departed from, that departure must be attri- 
buted as much to Grenville as to Pitt. The general tone 
and character of the conduct of the French Executive to- 
wards this country will lead an impartial observer—as it 
seems to us—to the opinion that war with France was, in 
the temper of the French people, sooner or later inevitable. 
There can be little doubt that it was this which led Pitt and 
Grenville to make no attempt to answer Lebrun’s note of 
January 13 in a friendly spirit, and to regard rather the 
general course of events in France than the specious words 
of the Foreign Minister. This paper, though it began in a 
friendly tone, ended as an ultimatum to this country, by 
demanding a cessation of warlike preparations on the part 
of Great Britain. Lebrun’s communication was replied to 
by Lord Grenville in what Mr. Lecky has called ‘two haughty 
‘and peremptory notes,’ in which the French explanation 
was declared to be wholly unsatisfactory, and he has been 
blamed for declining to enter into an irregular negotiation 
with Maret, Noel, and Mourgues, who had been sent to 
London to obtain from the British Government nothing short 
of an immediate recognition of the French Republic, and 
even an alliance of the two countries. 

To form a just estimate of Lord Grenville’s conduct it is 
necessary to take into account the course of events. On 
August 10, 1792, Louis XVI. became the prisoner of the 
National Assembly; on September 17 the Convention opened, 
and at once declared the abolition of royalty and the esta- 
blishment of a republic; on November 19 the Convention 
published a decree of defiance to all foreign Governments ; 
the royal family were at this time incarcerated in the 
Temple, and on January 22 the king was beheaded. It was 
whilst these events were going on that an attempt was made 
by the French to obtain from England a formal recognition 
of the revolution, and the establishment of amicable relations 
with this country. Even then, in November (as is shown by 
the letter we have quoted) Lord Grenville’s sole object was 
‘to keep wholly and entirely aloof.’ To enter into close 
relations with a headless government, already deeply stained 
with blood and crime, whose future was even more dark and 
dreadful than its past, was clearly impossible. Lord Gren- 
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ville and Mr. Pitt doubtless thought that Lebrun’s note and 
the intrigues of his subaltern agents in London were no 
more than a pretext anda sham. A few days more proved 
that view to be correct; for on February 1, 1793, war was 
declared, not by England against France, but by the French 
Convention against England. No doubt at that period, and 
in presence of the horrors of the Reign of Terror, and the 
total subversion of all order and authority in France, except 
that of the guillotine, Lord Grenville’s sentiments underwent 
a great change, as was the case with a vast number of per- 
sons who had hailed the earlier years of the Revolution with 
confidence and enthusiasm. All hopes of peace were vain. 
The contest had to be fought out to the bitter end. From 
this time forth his mind was dominated by an implacable 
antagonism to the French, and by the dread of the spread 
of ultra-democratic principles into this country, which were 
prominent in all his words and actions throughout the 
struggle with France. The war became in his mind, as he 
told the House of Lords in the following year, one ‘upon 
‘ which depended the existence of all society.’ ‘Ife would 
‘never consent that England should be the first nation in 
‘ Europe to recognise a Government so created, so established, 
‘and so constituted,’ were his warlike words in another 
debate. In the October of this very year (1793) he was the 
author of a proclamation calling on the French to declare 
‘for a monarchical Government,’ and ‘to join the standard of 
‘an hereditary monarchy.’* This was little more than a 
year after he had written to his brother the letter which has 
been already quoted, temperate in tone, clearly defined in its 
views, and altogether antagonistic in every respect not only 
to his public but to his private utterances during the French 
war. 

Yet, notwithstanding this revulsion in his opinions, he 
was prepared to take advantage of the first opportunity which 
appeared to offer hopes of a restoration of peace. Lord 
Malmesbury was despatched to France in 1796, and negotia- 
tions were opened at Lille, which were frustrated by the bad 
faith and the divisions of the French Directory. A similar 
abortive attempt was made by Mr. Fox, under Lord Grenville’s 
own administration, when the great Whig statesman found 
it as difficult as his predecessors had done to come to terms 
with France. As Lord Grenville retired from office in 1807, 
he took no further part as a minister in the conduct of the 
later years of the war, or in its final objects. 
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Having thus briefly sketched the character of Grenville’s 
policy, and his position in regard to foreign affairs, up 
to the date of his retirement with Pitt, it is necessary 
to revert to the perennial subject of Ireland. This involves 
a consideration of the question of the Union, and of the 
causes of Grenville’s departure from office. Unquestion- 
ably, Grenville was a firm believer in Pitt’s policy in re- 
gard to the Union. As leader of the Government in the 
House of Lords, it fell to him to carry the necessary mea- 
sures through that House. It is certain that his previous 
acquaintance with Irish politics must have given him addi- 
tional weight in discussions on this subject. That the form 
of the resolutions as they left the English Parliament was 
greatly influenced by Grenville individually, there can also be 
no doubt. 


‘We have at length finished,’ he writes to his brother on May 9, 
1800, ‘ our Union labours, and the resolutions go over to-day to Ireland. 
I send you a printed copy of them in their present state; they have 
undergone many alterations, at which I have laboured unceasingly for 
the last week.’ * 


That Lord Grenville thoroughly believed in the wisdom of 
what elsewhere he characterised as a ‘great work’ is quite 
clear, both from his public and his private utterances. The 
importance of his opinion, regarded from an historical stand- 
point as evidence of the wisdom of this measure, is the greater 
because, as we have already seen, there was no one more de- 
sirous from the first of making the legislative independence 
of Ireland real and clear. He was nota man to change this 
opinion from any motives either of office or of interest. It was 
his policy and his opinion that Ireland ought to become a 
completely integral part of the United Kingdom, and it was 
because he considered Catholic emancipation as an essential 
part of this policy that he left office with Pitt in 1801. That 
the policy which wrecked the Ministry of Pitt was un- 
doubtedly as much that of Lord Grenville as of the Prime 
Minister is clear, for it is certain that the details of it were 
settled by the latter and by himself before they were com- 
municated to the other members of the Cabinet: ‘ Mr. Pitt 
‘and myself had formed a plan of an extensive arrange- 
‘ment of this whole subject... . This plan, having been 
‘ stated to the Cabinet, was approved of by the majority of 
‘ the king’s servants. But it had, unfortunately, insurmount- 
‘ able difficulties to encounter in the king’s own mind.’f And 
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it is one of Lord Grenville’s greatest claims on the respect 
of posterity, that from the time that the Union became an 
accomplished fact he recognised the necessity and the justice 
of putting Roman Catholics on the same footing as their fellow- 
subjects, and Catholic emancipation was for years one of the 
foremost articles of his political creed. Pitt went out of office 
because the king could not overcome ‘the insurmountable 
‘ difficuliies’ in his mind, and refused to sanction a measure 
for the emancipation of the Catholics. But, having indicated 
the position which Grenville took up, it is sufficient simply 
to note the fact that, as indeed we have already stated, he 
retired with the Prime Minister, and that he went into oppo- 
sition, bearing two main points in view—the first, that Catholic 
emancipation was a necessary sequel to the Union, that ‘ the 
* measure would be extremely incomplete and defective as to 
* some of the most material benefits to be expected from it, 
‘ unless immediate advantage were taken of it to attach the 
‘ great body of the Irish Catholics to the measure itself, and 
* to the government as administered under the control of the 
‘United Parliament.’* The second was, as he stated in 
his place in Parliament, that he would support Addington’s 
Government while it continued ‘to act in a firm, resolute, 
‘and manly manner.’ ‘To these two principles Grenville con- 
sistently adhered. It was because he considered that Addiug- 
ton and his Government acted without vigour, and with- 
out a due appreciation of the dangers of the times, that 
Grenville quickly went into a steady opposition to the new 
Prime Minister, gathering round him a group of politicians 
likeminded with himself, and that he endeavoured in no long 
time to draw Pitt out of his tent, and to induce him to attack 
his successor. Not only did Grenville regard Addington’s 
Administration as politically ineffective, but also he had a 
contempt for his intellect and his capacity, as well as for 
that of Lord Hawkesbury, a contempt somewhat remark- 
able in a man so fair-minded as Grenville, and who was 
not embittered by absence from office, of which indeed he 
was never greedy. As it was, from the time when Addington 
became Prime Minister to the moment of his fall, Grenville 
not only kept himself aloof from any kind of connexion 
with the party in office, to which he had once belonged, 
but he fast drifted further and further into opposition. The 
day of his resignation was, in fact, the day of his departure 
from the Tory party, and of his assumption of his true 
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character of a Whig or moderate Liberal. With moderate 
Liberal principles Grenville had always been more in 
harmony than with those of the Tory party, to which he first 
became attached, to a large extent, by family ties, and by his 
intimacy with Pitt. He had been, as we have seen, for a 
considerable time a consistent advocate of peace principles ; 
of moderate and reasonable reforms he was never afraid, and 
of the political emancipation of the Catholics he was ever a 
foremost advocate. But his views of the war with France, 
once they became changed, prevented his immediate alliance 
with the Whig party proper, which throughout Grenville’s 
later years of administration as Foreign Minister had con- 
sistently urged upon the Government the propriety and the 
necessity of making peace with France. To the Peace of 
Amiens he was always hostile, and by his vigorous, though 
fruitless, attacks* upon it in the House of Lords he placed 
himself not only in opposition to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but also to that of the Whig opposition, and, it may 
be added, to the wishes of the nation. It was thus certain 
that he would to some extent become the leader of a group, 
for his immediate following could hardly be called a party. 
Differing in political principles in many respects from the 
Tory party, he was yet kept apart from the Whig party by 
his views on foreign policy. Fora time he thus occupied a 
somewhat anomalous position, though one thing in regard 
to it was clear—that he had for ever severed his connexion 
with the Tory party. It was equally certain that with the 
left wing of the party led by Fox he would never be in 
harmony, nor with many of the views which Fox himself 
held. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the personal 
negotiations by which at length Fox, Pitt, and Grenville 
found themselves united in opposition to the Ministry of 
Addington. But one thing in connexion with them should 
not be overlooked—that this strong opposition to Addington 
was essentially an object of Grenville’s policy, and was to 
some extent effected by him. 

‘ Pitt,’ ke writes to his brother in March 1803, ‘is still at Walmer. 
. . . He has hampered himself to such a degree by his support of 
measures which he so totally disapproved, that I really hardly see what 





* ‘Lord Grenville in the Lords employed all his official and parlia- 
mentary knowledge, which was prodigious, as well as his oratory, 
which was considerable, to discredit the treaty.—Lord Holland’s 
* Memoirs of the Whig Party,’ vol. i. p. 187. 
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he has to do, and am glad that the decision is not with me. And yet 
in him is and must be all our hope. As for us, happily our line has 
been direct and straight, and our way is clear before us.’ * 


Grenville’s object in entering into this coalition was to re- 
place the existing Administration by one thoroughly broad 
based, composed of men of all political opinions, actuated by 
one central desire, viz. to extricate the nation from its pre- 
sent difficulties—an idea which, specious enough in appear- 
ance, has never in this country been found of practical value. 
It is now a matter of history that this attempt fell stillborn, 
though had it come into being it may fairly be surmised that 
a Cabinet containing these three political chiefs would not 
have long held together. As it was, when Pitt first proposed 
that Lord Grenville and some of his followers should, together 
with Fox and some of those who regarded him as their 
leader, form a Government, the king absolutely refused to 
entertain the plan. He had overwhelming objections to Lord 
Grenville, since the latter had become an advocate of 
Catholic emancipation: ‘the king knows how strongly the 
‘then two Secretaries of State who resigned at that period 
*‘ had allied themselves to the Roman Catholics; the former 
‘ (Mr. Dundas) by his private correspondence with a former 
‘ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland showed that he was become the 
* follower of all the wild ideas of Mr. Burke, and the other 
‘ (Lord Grenville) from obstinacy, his usual director.’+ Pro- 
bably there was never a more obstinate human being than 
George III. himself, and it is equally certain that no states- 
man ever adhered more firmly to his views than Lord Gren- 
ville. That he adhered to them unreasonably there is no 
evidence ; but a firmness of purpose, added to a character 
somewhat proud and reserved, and not given to bend to un- 
reasonable requests, was certain to appear to the king as 
obstinate. These scruples of the king were, however, over- 
come by the influence which Pitt had over him, and office 
was offered to Lord Grenville and his party. That offer, after 
consultation with his friends, was declined by Grenville on 
the ground that Fox was excluded from office, and that thus 
there would not be formed that kind of ‘national’ Govern- 
ment of which alone Lord Grenville would form a part. His 
reasons were clearly set forth in the following letter to 
Pitt :— 


. 


* Court and Cabinets of George III. vol. iii. p, 265. 
+ Stunhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt,’ vol. iv. appendix, p. viil. 
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‘ May 8, 1804. 

‘My dear Pitt, —I have already apprised you that all the persons to 
whom, at your desire, I communicated what passed between us yester- 
day, agreed with me in the decided opinion that we ought not to 
engage in the Administration which you are now employed in forming. 
We should be sincerely sorry if by declining this proposal we should 
appear less desirous than we must always be of rendering to his Majesty 
to the utmost of our power any service of which he may be graciously 
pleased to think us capable. No consideration of personal ease or 
comfort, no apprehension of responsibility, or reluctance to meet the 
real situation into which the country has been brought, have any weight 
in this decision, nor are we fettered with any engagements on the 
subject, either expressed or implied. We rest our determination solely 
on our strong sense of the impropriety of our becoming parties to a 
system of government which is to be formed at such a moment as the 
present on a principle of exclusion. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
mischiefs which have already resulted from placing the great oflices of 
Government in weak and incapable hands. We see no hope of any 
effectual remedy for these mischiefs, but by uniting in the public 
service as large a proportion as possible of the weight, talents, and 
character to be found in public men of all descriptions and without 
any exception. This opinion I have already had occasion to express 
to you in the same words, and we have for some time been publicly 
acting in conformity to. it; nor can we, while we remain impressed 
with that persuasion, concur in defeating an object for which the 
circumstances of the present time afford at once so strong an induce- 
ment and so favourable an occasion. 

‘ An opportunity now offers, such as this country has seldom seen, 
fur giving to its Government, in a moment of peculiar difliculty, the 
full benefit of the services of all those who by the public voice and 
sentiment are judged most capable of contributing to its prosperity 
and safety. The wishes of the public on this subject are completely 
in unison with its interests, and the advantages which not this country 
alone, but all Europe and the whole civilised world, might derive from 
the establishment of such an administration at such a crisis, would 
probably have exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 

‘We are certainly not ignorant of the difficulties which might have 
obstructed the final accomplishment of such an object, however 
earnestly pursued. But when in the very first instance all trial of it 
is precluded, and when this denial is made the condition of all subse- 
quent arrangements, we cannot but feel that there are no motives of 
whatever description which could justify our taking an active part in 
the establishment of a system so adverse to our deliberate and declared 
opinions. 

‘ Believe me ever, my dear Pitt, 
‘ Most affectionately yours, 
* GRENVILLE.’ * 


* Court and Cabinets of George ILI. vol. iii. p. 352. 
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This refusal of Grenville to join his Administration was to 
Pitt a cause of much vexation. Looking back at this 
episode after the lapse of many years, the impartial critic 
must come to the conclusion that there was good ground for 
Pitt’s annoyance. Grenville had been the most active and 
the most consistent opponent of Addington’s Government 
since the Peace of Amiens; he had over and over again 
insisted that Pitt ought to return to power. In his letter to 
Pitt which has just been quoted, we see reiterated his pre- 
viously expressed opinions; in another letter to Pitt, written 
in January 1804, Grenville formulated his views as to the 
proposed alliance adverse to the Prime Minister; it had for 
its second object ‘ that if now or hereafter there should arise 
‘any question of forming a new Government, the wishes 
‘ and endeavours of all who mean well to the country should 
‘ be directed to the establishment of an Administration com- 
‘ prehending as large a proportion as possible of the weight, 
‘talent, and character to be found in public men of all 
‘ descriptions without any exceptions.’ These words, as we 
have seen from the later letter, were the keynote of Gren- 
ville’s policy. But having gained the first step, and having 
turned out what he regarded as Addington’s feeble and incom- 
petent Government, having secured Pitt as Prime Minister, 
he was, in our opinion, bound to support him with or with- 
out the aid of Fox. Grenville occupied a position entirely 
independent of the latter statesman; he was the leader of a 
distinct group of politicians, who owed no allegiance to the 
great Whig leader. It would have been altogether unreason- 
able in Fox’s followers to take part in a Government from 
which their leader was excluded ; it would have been an act 
of political ingratitude, as well as of political weakness, for 
it would certainly have caused a split in the party. But the 
fact that Fox was excluded from office cnly made it the more 
incumbent on Lord Grenville to take office with Pitt when the 
two statesmen had arrived at an agreement as to the line of 
policy which they should pursue. Pitt, without aid either 
from Grenville’s or from Fox’s followers, could not form a 
Government independent of the Addington Tories, and the 
refusal of Grenville to assist his former chief necessarily 
obliged Pitt to seek the assistance of Addington. The action 
of Grenville at this particular juncture of affairs thus con- 
siderably counterbalanced the effect of the previous alliance 
of the Opposition chiefs. 

But the alliance between Pitt and Addington was certain 
—as was the case—to draw Grenville and Fox closer, and 
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thus to make Grenville more thoroughly than he had hitherto 
been a real member of the Whig party. The connexion 
between Grenville and Fox soon became more than a mere 
alliance for offensive: purposes; there grew up the intimate 
relations existing between two leaders of the same party. 
This is very clearly shown by a letter from Lord Grenville 
to the Marquis of Buckingham, written in July 1805, from 
St. Anne’s Hill, then the home of Fox, after Lord Sidmouth, 
as Addington had now become, had retired from Pitt’s 
Administration. 


‘T find, he writes, ‘ that Mr. Fox had not, any more than I, heard 
anything beyond the mere fact of the resignation. We talked over the 
circumstances and situation of affairs, and we agreed in thinking it 
probable that some step may be taken in the course of next week 
towards opening a communication with us. Should that be the case, we 
shall undoubtedly on every account be most anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of receiving the prince’s commands on the subject... . 
You know already enough of both our sentiments to see that there is 
not any probability of any difference of opinion on any part of the 
subject.’ * 


Fox had thus entirely taken up in regard to Grenville the 
position which Pitt had formerly occupied ; he had become 
the leader to whom Grenville owed a qualified allegiance. It 
is a curious characteristic of Grenville that, haughty and 
strong-willed as he was, yet at no time in his political 
career did he like to be without a leader. All through the 
period of Addington’s Administration he had been wishful 
for the leadership of Pitt; when Pitt came into office, and 
he remained in opposition, he began to look to Fox as 
the head of his party. At the same time it must not be 
supposed that he was willing to subordinate his views to 
those of Fox. Asa matter of fact, however, Grenville and 
Fox, though they differed totally as to the past foreign 
policy of Great Britain, were now agreed upon the necessity 
of united action and a general peace on the Continent. A 
democratic people fighting against the military monarchies 
of Europe might well enlist Fox’s sympathies ; an autocratic 
ruler seeking to found a vast empire could never appeal to 
the same feelings. 

But in many respects it was for the purposes of party 
conflicts that Grenville valued at one time the lead of Pitt, 
and later, when his views were altered, that of Fox. Amidst 


* Court and Cabinets of George ILI. vol. iii. p. 427. 
t Ib. vol. iv. p. 133. 
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the cares of leading the Ministry which he formed in 
February 1806, on the death of Pitt, he wrote to his brother 
of withdrawing ‘from a scene which I detest,’ and of his 
regret at having accepted a station for tvhich he is ‘totally 
‘unqualified.’ And, again, when his Government was on 
the point of breaking up, he describes himself with almost 
plaintive frankness as wanting ‘one great and essential 
‘quality for my station, and every hour increases the 
‘ difficulty. I can still, and could still for a few years, as 
‘ long as my eyesight is spared to me, labour at my desk, but 
‘Tam not competent to the management of men. I never 
‘ was so naturally, and toil and anxiety more and more unfit 
‘me for it.’ These expressions are the key to much of 
Grenville’s political conduct. Through the earlier period of 
his career the buoyancy of youth enabled him to undertake 
official cares with ease and with a vigorous will. But in no 
long time the natural bent of his character made itself clear. 
No politician who loved the excitement and strife of political 
life would have left the House of Commons at the early age 
that Grenville did. He found in the position of Foreign 
Secretary and leader in the Lords a situation congenial to 
his reflective mind and industrious habits, suitable to his 
dislike of the smaller cares and the continuous attacks which 
a statesman in the House of Commons must endure, and to 
his incapacity for the management of men. It was to Pitt, 
and afterwards to Fox, that he looked to bear these toils and 
responsibilities. It was this characteristic of Lord Gren- 
ville’s nature which caused him to ‘ detest’ the post of Prime 
Minister with all its innumerable cares, and refuse to return 
to office after he had quitted it in 1807. When Pitt died he 
was the only statesman to whom the king could look to form 
a Government : Addington was discredited ; to Fox the king 
would never appeal in the first place. But Grenville’s expe- 
rience of affairs, the authority which he derived from long 
intimacy with the deceased minister in spite of recent opposi- 
tion, his own reputation for political ability and integrity, and 
the capacity of his small immediate following, gave him at 
this particular juncture of affairs a weight in the country 
and with the king which a politician of his particular calibre 
does not easily attain. He formed his Government on the 
basis which he had desired should be that of Pitt’s last 
Administration. He assembled Addington and Fox and 
Windham within the same Cabinet, and certainly in regard 
to the first-named he subordinated personal considerations 
and his opinion of his capacity to his determination to form 
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as really national and representative a Government as was 
within his power. 

There are few political circumstances more striking than 
the contrast between the ability and reputation of this 
Government of All the Talents and the comparatively poor 
results of the combination. Its life was a short one, and it 
was in difficulties from beginning toend. From the very 
first it was handicapped by the bad state of Fox’s health: 
his death in September 1806 not only deprived the Govern- 
ment of its Foreign Secretary, and Lord Grenville of his 
most important and most popular colleague, but, what was 
essentially necessary for an Administration under his leader- 
ship, of a leader in the House of Commons, and one, too, who 
had personal influence of the strongest kind over the rank 
and file of the Whig party, and who had alsoa wide popular 
fame. 

Lord Howick—the Lord Grey of the Reform era—who 
succeeded to Fox’s place, had not Fox’s capacity as a leader of 
men, nor his parliamentary and political authority. Thomas 
Grenville was rather a capable administrator than an effective 
debater. Thus the loss of Fox, severe as it would have been 
toany Government, was, having regard to Lord Grenville’s 
character, to the absence at the particular time of anyone 
who was at all capable of filling Fox’s great and unique 
position, doubly disastrous. Yet it is possible that had the 
Catholic question been successfully surmounted in 1807, 
Lord Grenville’s Administration might have had a longer 
lease of power, and it is almost certain that a politician more 
adept, and perhaps it may be added less conscientious, than 
the Prime Minister, would have overcome the difficulty for a 
time at any rate. But the manner in which the question 
was treated by Lord Grenville exemplifies at once his 
political strength and his political weakness. It brings into 
prominence his almost Utopian straightforwardness and 
desire for independence ; it is characteristic also of his want 
of appreciation of the weight of political circumstances, of 
his want of what may be called political tact, and it may be 
almost said of political judgement, not in regard to the matter 
of questions but to the manner of handling them. We have 
seen it tosome extent exemplified by his refusal to join Pitt’s 
second Government, whereby he, in direct opposition to his 
views as to the nature of the required Government, actually 
narrowed its basis. In the spring of 1807—to go shortly into 
the salient facts of the question—the subject of the Catholic 
claims was again being agitated; but Lord Grenville and his 
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party, though as keenly alive as ever to the righteousness of 
these claims, were certain that it would be useless to press 
them on the consideration of the new Parliament. The 
Cabinet, however, thought that by some small measure of 
relief their goodwill to the Catholics might be shown, some 
of the irritation which was felt at their existing disabilities 
might be taken away, and the king’s peculiar scruples not 
seriously offended. Consequently it was decided to extend to 
Catholics in England the same benefits as regards military 
rank as had been given to them in Ireland before the Union 
by the Irish, but with a slight extension of those privileges. 
The course of events and the motives by which Lord 
Grenville was influenced are very clearly shown in a letter 
of Thomas Grenville, who was then First Lord of the 
Admiralty. On March 14 he writes to the Marquis of 
Buckingham :— 


‘ At the time that this measure was adopted by us, it was evident 
that the Irish petition was not likely to be stopped by it, but it was 
thcught very desirable to give the Catholics the benefit of the measure, 
although it was not very likely, even when given, to stop or to check 
the violent agitation in Dublin of the Catholic petition. The chief 
doubt was how far the king’s mind could be prevailed upon to adopt 
that measure, more especially as we proposed to give some additional 
extension to the Irish Act: in point of fact we proposed by formal 
minute of Cabinet submitted to the king to give to all his subjects, of 
whatever persuasion, the capacity of serving in his army or navy, 
with no exception or condition whatever, than that of taking an oath of 
allegiance ; these words being calculated to allow Catholics or Dis- 
senters to enjoy the same military and naval rank as Protestants. The 
king took two days to consider this, and then expressed a very reluctant 
consent, which he described to be founded upon his considering this 
measure as realising in England what had before been done in Ireland. 
But, whatever were the motives, the king approved of the measure; 
and, for our better security on this point, the despatch to the Lord 
Lieutenant empowering him to announce this measure to the Catholics, 
was likewise previously communicated to the king, and approved of by 
him; Lord Sidmouth, during all this time, professing his continued 
hostility to Catholic emancipation, but acquiescing in the measure 
proposed as one to which the Government had been pledged by the 
Irish Act. 

‘ So it stood till the measure began to be put into the shape of a 
Bill, when suddenly it uppeared that the king conceived himself to 
have consented only to a literal renewal of the Irish Bill in England, 
and took objection to the proposed extension in regard to the Catholics 
of rank upon his statf, and also to the admission of Dissenters under 
the words by which they had been intended to be included; and it 
appeared that Lord Sidmouth protested likewise that he had meant the 
tame reservation, and that he must directly oppose any word beyond 
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the words of the Irish Act. About the same time we found that all 
of Pitt’s party, whom we naturally considered as friends to Catholic 
emancipation, took now the same ground with that of the king and 
Lord Sidmouth, and declared themselves ready for the Irish Bill, but 
not one inch beyond it would they go. In spite of all this, 
I believe it might have been carried in the House of Commons; 
but not so in the House of Lords, for on Wednesday last the king 
told Lord Grenville that he regretted having given any consent upon 
the subject, and should certainly think it right to make it known that 
his sentiments were against the measure. This seems to Lord Gren- 
ville to make the success of the Bill in the House of Lords quite 
impracticable. Lord Grenville and I therefore met on Wednesday 
evening, and in concert with Lord Howick, Lord H. Petty, and Lord 
Holland, we discussed what was to be done.’ * 


Mr. Grenville then proceeds to give his own opinion as to 
yielding to the views of the king or resigning office; and he 
tells how it was decided to take the former course, on the 
same grounds which had prevented the Cabinet from bringing 
ina large measure of relief; namely, that, though friendly to 
the subject as a whole, they were powerless to go beyond 
the bounds imposed by the king’s will. But it is worthy of 
remark in connexion with this letter, that it is the best 
evidence that could be given of the divided condition of 
the Cabinet—of the difficulty of opposing sections working 
harmoniously in one Government; for it will be observed 
that the group of politicians who took counsel together were 
all members of the Whig party. The difficulty under which 
Lord Grenville conducted his Government is thus very 
clearly shown, for both in and out of the Cabinet he had 
to contend against opposition which was the more trouble- 
some because it was not the opposition of open and declared 
political opponents. The result was, however, more than 
mere concession, it was the abandonment of the whole Bill. 
On March 16 Mr. Grenville again writes to his brother, and 
tells how the same politicians, with the addition of Lord 
Moira and Mr. Wyndham, had met on the previous day, and 
had 
‘ agreed upon a paper to the king, in which we stated the impossibility 
of modifying the Bill, and the opinion that under the present circum- 
stances it would be better to abandon it. But we protested for the 
necessity of each of us expressing our sentiments on the Catholic 
question if the petition should (against our opinion) be brought 
forward in Parliament. We earnestly expressed our apprehensions for 
the state of Ireland, and distinctly claimed that, if we continued in 


* Court and Cabinets of George III. vol. iv. p. 134. 
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Government, we should be considered by the king as competent to 
propose to him at all times any measure respecting Ireland which might 
appear to us to be necessary or useful to the safety and prosperity of 
the Empire. 

‘ Lord Grenville went down to Windsor this morning, and is just 
returned, The king was civil in his manner, but pretty decisive in his 
tone upon the subject. He has, however, desired to have till Wednes- 
day to consider of it, unless he can make up his mind by to-morrow 
morning.’ * 


The sequel is best told in Lord Grenville’s own words, as 
written to his brother on March 17. 


‘ Although I trust that my brother will write to you to-day, and I 
have certainly not much time for doing so, I cannot bear that you 
should hear from another, even from him, and not from me, that the 
king’s answer is such as to leave us no option. Before long I trust we 
shall meet, and that I shall then have the opportunity of showing you 
all the papers that have passed. 

‘We had expressed a readiness to let the present Bill drop; but we 
had reserved the necessity, in doing so, of stating our sentiments on 
the subject, especially to the public or Parliament. And we had pro- 
tested against being bound by this concession to refrain from sub- 
mitting from time to time for his decision such measures as the course 
of circumstances in Ireland (the state of which country we look at 
with anxiety and apprehension) might appear to us to require. 

‘ His answer to us this morning plainly expresses that we cannot con- 
tinue in his service unless we withdraw that reservation, and engage 
never to propose to him (whatever be the occasion) any measures con- 
nected with that subject. 

‘We have heard much on this Catholic question of his coronation 
oath. He appears to have forgot that our oath as Privy Councillors, 
as well as our manifest duty, obliges us to give him true counsel to the 
best of our judgement. How is this oath and duty to be fulfilled, if 
on the affairs of that part of his kingdom which is exposed to the 
greatest danger, both within and without, we bind ourselves by a 
previous promise not to give him (whatever be the exigency of the 
peril) such advice as in our judgement is best calculated to meet the 
evil; nay, not even to bring forward any advice on any subject con- 
nected with it ? 

* You have thought that we had already gone too far in concession. 
Perhaps it is so; but you know the motives. It seems to me that this 
matter is now placed on the strongest grounds for us that could have 
been found. We contracted no such engagement when the Govern- 
ment was formed ; none such was proposed, and if it had been pro- 
posed I am very sure we should not have acceded to it. 

‘ How can it, then, be required of us to take it now? I have no 


* Court and Cabinets of George III. vol. iv. p. 139. 
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time to write more, but I shall have much to say about future lines of 
conduct,’ &c.* 


Here is the story as told by some of the chief actors. 
Thus we see the proposed measure not only modified to suit 
the views of the king, but actually dropped, though it was 
certain that from the initiative of the Catholics themselves 
the question would become the subject of parliamentary dis- 
cussion. There was therefore at the moment no practical 
stumbling-block in the way of Lord Grenville’s Government 
if he had simply announced to the king that the Bill was 
not to be pressed on. But in order to prevent this concession 
from being considered as binding him not to bring forward 
the question again, which clearly it could not have done, 
Lord Grenville raised an academical difficulty. This need 
never have occurred. We have scen how, in his own letter, 
Lord Grenville shows that he, and not the king, was the 
first to raise the final stumbling-block. Once brought for- 
ward, it was certain that the king, with the very strong views 
he held, would seize the moment permanently to block the 
question, even if the manner in which it was raised was not a 
kind of challenge to him. ‘I have known,’ said Sheridan, 
vexed at losing his post of Treasurer of the Navy, ‘ many men 
‘ knock their heads against a wall; but I never before heard 
‘of a man collecting bricks and building a wall for the 
‘ express purpose of knocking out his own brains against it.’ 
And it must be admitted that never did a minister who 
honestly and rightly believed that the Government of which 
he was the head was the best for the interests of the country, 
show less tact in dealing with a simple difficulty. Lord 
Grenville gave upa Bill which, if it were of little value, it 
was bad tactics to bring forward at all, having regard to the 
well-known opinions of the king. He gave up a Bill upon 
which, if it were in the least a vital measure, and one 
necessary to the interests of the kingdom, he should have re- 
signed; and having first risked raising difficulties by intro- 
ducing the Bill, and then smoothed them away by dropping 
it, he went out of office upon a question of future conduct 
which at the moment had no practical bearing upon his 
policy. Before the end of March a Tory Government under 
the premiership of the Duke of Portland was in office, and 
once again the Whig party was destined for a long period 
to remain in opposition. With the resignation of the 
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Ministry of All the Talents ended also Lord Grenville’s 
official career. 

Of the policy of bringing forward the question of Catholic 
emancipation in however modified a form at that time, we 
may have doubts; but the mere attempt to remove some 
of the disabilities attaching to Catholics, and his atti- 
tude on the question, stamp Lord Grenville as a Liberal 
minister. But his Ministry has another durable title to 
honour, for it abolished the slave trade in principle and 
lessened it in reality. What Pitt, with all his mastery of 
the House of Commons, had not the courage to accom- 
plish, Lord Grenville and Lord Howick effected. But whilst 
the honour is due to Lord Grenville for carrying this great 
reform, against the wishes of a section of his followers 
and the preferences of the Court, it is well to remember 
that the popular mind was now ripe for this reform. 
‘How popular abolition is just now!’ writes Wilber- 
force in his Diary at the time when this great measure was 
about to become law. Thus the popular feeling enabled 
Grenville to carry a reform which had been an object of his 
strongest desire throughout his political career. When the 
Slave Trade Limitation Bill was before the House of Lords, 
in 1799, Grenville supported it with all the weight of his 
character and abilities. ‘Grenville spoke,’ writes Wilber- 
force, ‘like a man of high and honourable principles, who, 
‘like a truly great statesman, regarded right and politic as 
‘ identical.’ He was deeply interested in the Foreign Siave 
Bill of 1806, and in the resolutions brought forward in the 
same year in the expiring Parliament for the abolition of the 
slave trade. Upon them he made a speech which Wilberforce 
characterises as ‘one of the most statesmanlike’ he ever 
heard, and he adds, ‘it was universally acknowledged to 
‘ deserve this character.’ Had Pitt been living, or had Fox 
been leader of the House of Commons in 1807, that year 
might perhaps still have seen this measure passed. But it 
none the less redounds to Grenville’s honour as a statesman 
that, against no inconsiderable parliamentary difficulties, 
which existed in spite of the weight of popular feeling in favour 
of the abolition of the trade, he carried this great reform to a 
successful issue. It was not a mere piecemeal Act, such as 
the Limitation Bill of 1799, which in itself would have been 
a step in advance, and might have been regarded with more 
favour by the anti-abolitionists, but a broad measure based 
on the principle that the slave trade ought to be totally 
abolished. It remained for a later generation of statesmen 
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: to carry Catholic emancipation, and to make slave-trading a 
penal offence; but in passing an Act which rendered it il- 
legal, the principle of domestic slavery for the negro race was 
condemned for ever by the British Legislature. A Govern- 
ment which, although it existed for hardly a year, carried 
I this great measure, must always be regarded by succeeding 
: generations as having accomplished a remarkable work, 
however much assistance it may have received from popular 
sentiment. It is entitled in history to the honour of being 
regarded as the Government which abolished the slave trade, 
nor was it unfitting that Lord Grenville’s name should be 
ussociated in years to come with this achievement, when it is 
borne in mind how steadfastly he had in Parliament after 
Parliament throughout his previous political career sup- 
ported each measure to prevent the continuance of this 
traffic, and that some at least of the popular favour with 
which the abolition of the slave trade was regarded in the 
country was due to his earlier and long-continued advocacy. 
Nor, indeed, did that advocacy cease with the passing of 
this beneficial Act. Lord Grenville’s determination to put 
un end to the traffic in the negro race knew no diminution. 
5 When, by the first of the additional articles of the Treaty of 
Paris of 1814, Great Britain sanctioned the continuance on 
French dominions of the slave trade for five years, Lord 
Grenville moved an address in the House of Lords for the 
purpose of obtaining the nullification of this article. The 
speech in which he brought forward his motion is, perhaps, 
somewhat lengthy, butit is remarkable for the admirable order 
in which the arguments are marshalled, for the sustained and 
grave eloquence with which he advances his case, for the 
grasp of practical points, and withal for the generosity and 
humanity with which it abounds. This speech has had the 
advantage of having been carefully revised by Lord Grenville, 
-]| - and so it is desirable to quote a short portion if only for 
the purpose of affording an example of his parliamentary 
oratory. It has not been unfairly described by Lord 
Brougham, in an otherwise inadequate and superficial sketch 
{ of Grenville: ‘His eloquence was of a plain, masculine, 
‘authoritative cast, which neglected if it did not despise 
‘ornament, and partook in the least possible degree of fancy, 
‘while its declamation was often equally powerful with its 
* reasoning and its statement.’ * 








‘ What, then,’ he asks, towards the conclusion of the speech, ‘ in such 


* Lord Brougham’s ‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III.’ p. 256. 
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a moment best becomes this House? What share is it fitting your 
Lordships should take in the exertions which must still be made for 
the glory which still awaits your country? It is for you to lead, not 
to follow, your fellow subjects in the paths of virtue and honour. It 
is in your power to give peace and security to millions. Cast not this 
duty on others. Ascertain by the investigation of past failure the 
best means of present exertion. Redeem by your own wisdom the 
errors of your Government. Point out to them once more the way to 
that final triumph which a compliance with your injunctions would 
already have achieved, and which under every disappointment is still 
confidently expected from the wisdom and energy of a British Legis. 
lature, and from the constancy of a virtuous people... . 

‘ The opinion which I shall humbly offer to you rests, indeed, on no 

doubtful grounds. It is founded alike on the circumstances and the 
character of our cause. Other measures may possibly prove effectual : 
the success of this would be certain. You have already abolished the 
slave trade in the French settlements and colonies; you still possess 
the means of preventing its revival. Never let them be relinquished 
till that object be secured. ‘This is your sacred duty. If that duty 
admit of modification and compromise, refer it to negotiation. If you 
desire only to narrow the limits, or to shorten the stipulated duration 
of that wickedness for which we have now covenanted with France; 
if you seek from other Powers some pretended mitigation only of this 
guilt, some illusory lope of its future abolition in return for your 
sanction and warrant of its present continuance, such endeavours may 
not improperly be intermixed with the details of territorial and com- 
mercial adjustment. But if you reprobate this stipulation as a sacri- 
fice, not of profit, but of principle; if you abhor the crime which it 
would bind you to perpetrate, and are fully purposed that no hope, no 
fear, shall ever make you instrumental in it even for the shortest 
period; in that case justice and wisdom require, your interest and 
your dignity demand, that you should speak out with the decision of 
men conscious of right. Suspend at once the execution of this un- 
hallowed article. Withhold the restitution of your conquests. Perse- 
vere in that decision, unseduced by promise, unterrified by menace, 
until you have irrevocably established the abolition of the slave 
trade.’ * 
There was weight in Lord Grenville’s arguments and in 
his appeals; but it was one of those questions in which no 
legislative body will, if it be possible, intervene. Dissatis- 
faction there might be at the conduct of the Government, 
but there was too strong a feeling in favour of the treaty 
generally to induce the House to carry Lord Grenville’s 
motion, which was defeated by a majority of thirty-five. 

Less popular and more modest improvements were not 
lost sight of by the Prime Minister. He was in favour 
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of various reforms in English law and in legal procedure ; 
and had his Government continued in office, it would have 
left its mark on the history of our jurisprudence. Sir Samuel 
Romilly was Lord Grenville’s Solicitor-General, and they 
were thoroughly in sympathy on this subject. Before 
Romilly introduced his Bill to make freehold estates liable 
for the simple contract debts of the owner, just as much as 
his live stock or his cash, he consulted Lord Grenville on 
the subject, and the measure received his cordial approval. 
At the very time, too, that Romilly introduced this Bill, 
Grenville had already suggested to him the propriety of con- 
solidating the four Welsh circuits into one, and of appoint- 
ing a larger number of common law judges. He was also 
anxious to establish a general register of deeds for properties 
throughout England, and he took practical steps, with the aid 
of his Solicitor-General, to work out a plan for this purpose. 
But his retirement from office nipped these contemplated 
reforms in the bud. 'The mere attempt, however, to grapple 
with such technical matters, which, important as they were, 
were little likely to command popular sympathy, and had 
uw tendency to irritate some influential classes of the com- 
munity, clearly shows the liberal tendency of Lord Grenville 
in regard to domestic politics. Were further evidence 
needed, not only of the enlightened views which Lord 
Grenville took of domestic improvements, but of the practical 
energy, more valuable than the best intentions, with which 
he supported them, it might be seen in his attitude towards 
another reform, viz. the abolition of capital punishment 
in the case of sheep-stealing. Several years after Lord 
Grenville left office, when a Bill was brought into the 
House of Lords with this object, Romilly said of Lord 
Grenville’s defence of this humane and desirable measure, 
that ‘for strength of reasoning, for the enlarged views 
: ‘of a great statesman, for dignity of manner, and force 

‘ of eloquence, Lord Grenville’s was one of the best speeches 

‘that I have ever heard delivered in Parliament.’ This 

would be high praise had the occasion of such a speech been 
- one of great political interest ; it is the highest which can 
be given to one which was delivered in favour of a measure 
which, no doubt, every humane politician would advocate, 
but which can hardly be regarded as giving opportunity for 
the display of great parliamentary oratory. Some allow- 
ance, it may be, should be made for the enthusiasm with 
which Romilly espoused every humane cause, but he was 
a man of too great intellectual power to allow his critical 
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faculties to be overcome by his sympathies in respect to a 
speech at Westminster. 

From this time, as we have said, Lord Grenville was never 
again in office. But the remarkable position which he held 
in the estimation of his contemporaries increased rather 
than lessened with advancing years. His great political 
experience, his long intimacy with statesmen of such extra- 
ordinary ability as Pitt and Fox, his high personal character, 
his dislike to political intrigue, his freedom from political 
ambitions, and his temperate views of the duties of a parlia- 
mentary Opposition, placed Lord Grenville for the ten years 
which followed his retirement from office in 1807 in a unique 
position. The relinquishment of office by a Prime Minister 
is often, and justly, described as the fall of a Minister; but 
the retirement of Lord Grenville, though it entailed the 
giving up of official power, served if anything to increase 
his public reputation as a statesman. His views of the duties 
of an Opposition, that in times of national trouble it should 
assist rather than hamper a Government to which in principle 
it may be opposed, and that at all times it should abstain 
from mere harassing opposition, were naturally not alto- 
gether to the taste of the more ardent of those who had once 
been the followers of Fox, and were now nominally under 
the leadership of Lord Grenville and Lord Grey. Writing 
about the selection of a leader in the House of Commons 
in place of the latter, Lord Grenville says of him :—- 

‘I had great confidence in Lord Howick’s principles, temper, and 
management, yet I am not sure that even he would not in the next 
session have very far outrun my ideas of what duty to the country 


will permit at such a dreadful crisis as that to which we are now 
brought.’ * 


This feeling arose solely and entirely from his conviction that 
parliamentary opposition was not intended primarily for the 
purpose of weakening or destroying a parliamentary opponent, 
and that it had heavy responsibilities, and must at all times 
place the national welfare above mere party advantages. 
Lord Grenville carried these sound views into practice under 
no little temptation, since he was opposed to a Ministry 
composed of men of whom in his straightforward way he 
writes— whose system I abhor, and whose talents I despise.’ 
We have seen, indeed, that there was no man who was more 
willing to employ legitimate modes of parliamentary war- 
fare when there was a distinct and useful end to be gi pined 
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by them, viz. to replace an obnoxious Ministry by one which, 
in his opinion, would more satisfactorily administer the affairs 
of the nation. Long before Pitt could make up his mind 
to assist in upsetting Addington’s Administration, Grenville 
had been strenuously striving for that end. But he had far 
too fair and reasonable views of the difficulties of parlia- 
mentary government to harass a Government unless he 
could by so doing either alter its measures or end its 
existence. 

We shall now proceed to give a rapid sketch of the most 
noticeable features in Lord Grenville’s later public career, 
more especially as one of the dual chiefs of the Opposition, 
for Lord Grey had already very largely taken up that political 
position in relation to Grenville which had at one time been 
occupied by Pitt and at another by Fox. Such dual leader- 
ship continued until the Grenvilles gradually lost influence 
as a section of the Whig party, and their leader himself 
retired from an active part in public life to the lettered 
ease and the quiet home life which characterised Lord 
Grenville’s later years among the pine trees and the flowers 
of his much-loved Dropmore. 

The retaliatory orders in Council issued by the Govern- 
ment in response to the famous Milan decrees of Napoleon 
of November 1807 soon furnished Lord Grenville with an 
opportunity for a reasonable and constitutional attack on 
the Government. The absurdity of those decrees and their 
character from the point of view of international law were 
such as enabled him to make telling and effective parlia- 
mentary attacks. But the Duke of Portland’s Government, 
strong in the affections of the king, and with a majority in 
Parliament, was too powerful to be destroyed by the ablest 
speeches. Nor were the Whigs in a position to make con- 
tinuously effective attacks as a solid party. Esteemed as 
Lord Grenville was by all men, he was no more a powerful 
leader of an Opposition than he had been a powerful Premier. 
He had no complete authority over the party of which, at 
any rate, he was a nominal head. 


‘I had consented,’ he writes in regard to the charges of corruption 
made against the Duke of York, ‘ to a very different form of address, 
which was drawn up in this room by Lord Henry Petty, who under- 
took to move it. As soon as they all came down to the House of 
Commons they altered their minds without any communication with 
me, and pledged themselves to vote for Bankes’s address, which nothing 
should ever have induced me to vote for. 

‘I do not blame them for following their own opinions or disregard- 
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ing mine, but only beg not to be considered as influencing or guiding 
conduct over which I have no more control than Perceval has over 
those who are considered as his supporters. I am very glad that 
neither Bankes’s address nor Wardle’s are carried, and am convinced 
that the best course for the public was that which the thing has now 
taken, viz. that the House should go to an exculpatory vote on the 
corruption, after which the Duke will, I doubt not, resign.’ * 


With the details of the unwholesome scandals with which 
the Duke of York was charged we have nothing now to do. 
The striking point in connexion with this citation is the 
way it exemplifies vividly the complete absence of parlia- 
mentary discipline on the part of the Whig Opposition ; for 
it would be diflicult to point to a party more—to use a 
colloquial phrase—at sixes and sevens than the Whig party 
in 1809, when a parliamentary resolution is agreed to at the 
house, and with the approbation, of a leader of the party, 
and yet, unknown to him, another is moved in Parliament 
with which he not only disagrees, but rejoices in its re- 
jection. 

Of the general position of the country and of the Whig 
party Grenville now took a very despondent view. He saw no 
prospect of being able to form a Government, even should 
he be able to compass the overthrow of the Ministry. But 
the resignation of Castlereagh and Canning in 1809, and the 
death of the Duke of Portland, gave Perceval an opportunity 
of offering Lord Grenville and Lord Grey, and some of their 
more moderate followers, places in his Government in the 
autumn of that year. ‘The offer was declined without 
lengthy consideration. 

‘To compose, not to influme, the divisions of the Empire has always 
been my anxious wish, and is now more than ever the duty of every 
loyal subject. But my accession to the existing Administration could, 
I am confident, in no respect contribute to this object, nor could it, I 
think, be considered in any other light than as a dereliction ef public 
principle. 

‘The answer which I must have given to any such proposal, if made 
while this Government was yet entire, cannot be saved by the retreat 
of any of its members. 

‘ My objections are not personal ; they apply to the principle of the 
Government itself, and to the circumstances which attended its appoint- 
ment.’ T 
Such was Lord Grenville’s answer to Mr. Perceval. It is 
obvious that after his experiences of his former Cabinet 
Lord Grenville would have been most unwise to attempt to 
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take part in another mixed Government, nor, indeed, could he 
have taken a place in Perceval’s Administration without a 
tacit submission to the king in respect of the subject of 
Catholic emancipation. The most he could do was to en- 
deavour, rather by negative than personal efforts, to keep 
the Opposition together. 

‘Some good,’ he writes to his brother in December 1809, ‘may, 
however, result from endeavouring to keep together a body of men 
like the present Opposition, strong enough to give the country the 
advantage of such a system [apparently alluding to the Irish Catholic 
question | under any change of circumstances that may arise. And this, 
it, seems to me, will be best done by our abstaining (at least by my 
abstaining) from taking any very active part, or even habituating my- 
eclf to any frequent attendance, in Parliament, because such activity 
and attendance would, I fear, almost inevitably lead to disunion, by 
the necessity it would impose upon me of publicly expressing my 
dissent from many things which, | fear, I could as little restrain as I 
could approve them.’ * 


But the keynote of this line of political action is more 
obvious at the end of the same letter, where Lord Grenville 
does not hesitate to express his ‘invincible reluctance to 
‘ the course of a daily parliamentary opposition, for which I 
‘am too old, too scrupuious, and, in the present state of the 
‘country, much too timid’—again clearly showing that, 
except in the earliest part of his parliamentary career, Lord 
Grenville had the strongest dislike to the position of a poli- 
tical parliamentary chief. 

At the beginning of the regency it was assumed on all 
sides that the Prince of Wales would replace the ‘Tory 
Ministry of Perceval by a Whig Ministry under Lord Gren- 
ville. But events turned out differently. The prince had 
none of those personal interests in the general body of the 
Opposition which he had when it was under the leadership 
of Fox and when he closely identified himself with it. It is 
true that the prince had nominally selected the two successors 
of Fox, Lords Grenville and Grey, as his advisers, but the 
value which he set upon their counsel is clearly shown by his 
cavalier treatment of them in 1811. He had requested 
them to prepare his answer to the address from the two 
Houses of Parliament., They did what they were asked to 
do. But the actual answer, as is now well known, was 
really prepared by Sheridan, that of the two nominal leaders 
of the Whigs being put on one side. Thus the mantle of 
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Fox, or the little of it which remained, had fallen upon 
Sheridan, so far as personal relationship with the Prince of 
Wales was concerned. Knowing the character of the Prince 
Regent, being absolutely out of sympathy with him, it was 
not in the least degree probable that Lord Grenville would 
accede to any propositions to form a Government, unless he 
had felt that his party was strong and united enough to 
withstand not only open parliamentary attacks, but Court 
conspiracies and political intrigues. Thus the offer of the 
Prince Regent to himself and Lord Grey to take part in the 
Government in the beginning of 1812 he scarcely treated 
seriously. The subsequent negotiations after the murder of 
Mr. Perceval, when the Marquis Wellesley was in hopes that 
the hour had come when he should be Prime Minister of 
England, were equally fruitless. 

‘The times imperiously require an Administration united in prin- 
ciple and strong in mutual reliance; possessing also the confidence of 
the Crown, and assured of its support in those healing measures which 
the public safety requires, and which are necessary to secure to the 
Government the opinion and affections of the people. No such hope 
is presented to us by this project, which appears to us equally new in 
practice and objectionable in principle.’ 

Lords Grenville and Grey refer, in this answer to Lord 
Wellesley, to a proposed representation of conflicting in- 
terests in the new Cabinet. ‘We must therefore request 
‘permission to decline all participation in a Government 
‘ constituted on such principles, satisfied as we are that the 
‘ certain loss of character to ourselves could be productive 
‘ only of disunion and weakness in the administration of the 
‘ public interests.’* It is made clear by the failure of these 
negotiations not only how unwilling Lord Grenville per- 
sonally was again to return to office, but that the ideal which 
at one time he looked to of a Cabinet comprising men of all 
opinions was not now regarded by him as a desirable object. 
‘An administration united in principle and strong in mutual 
‘reliance’ is not formed by a Cabinet composed of men of 
widely differing opinions, and actuated, many of them, by 
conflicting ambitions. It was equally certain that Lord 
Grenville would never return to office unless he could carry 
Catholic emancipation: he declared as much in so many 
words in a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham in January 
1812, and we see it alluded to in the declaration of Lord 
Grey and himself when they touch on the ‘ healing mea- 
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‘ sures’ required by the condition of the country. It was 
wise of Lord Grenville to take this course. By holding 
himself aloof from the political intrigues of the time, by 
making no attempt to constitute himself a parliamentary 
ally of the Prince Regent, he strengthened his position in 
the country, and still further increased the popular opinion 
of himself as a statesman who looked to the welfare of the 
nation above and beyond all party advantages and personal 
interests. Thus it came about that for the later portion of 
his political life he was never in office, and that he held 
the post of one of the joint chiefs—for leader, as we have 
seen, he was not in fact—of the Opposition with Lord Grey, 
in whom he ever had the strongest confidence, and whose 
political comradeship no intrigues and no offers of office could 
break. 

This period of his political life extended from his resigna- 
tion of office in 1807 to about the year 1818, by which time 
the Grenville section of the Opposition had lost much of their 
influence in the general body of the Opposition, and their 
chief himself had ceased to take an active share in political 
affairs. On January 27, 1818, Lord Grenville wrote a long 
letter to his nephew Lord Temple in regard to his own per- 
sonal position. The whole communication is one of great 
interest, but the most salient part is this :— 

‘T am now within a few weeks of completing the six-and-thirtieth year 
since I first took part in public business, entering deeply into it at a 
much earlier period than happens to most men, and having more 
entirely devoted to it the best and most active portion of my life than 
happens almost to any. It is on the fullest consideration of all circum- 
stances of duty, power, and situation, that I have taken the irrevocable 
determination of here closing the scene, not thinking that such a deter- 
mination imposes on me the necessity for a total absence from Parlia- 
ment in all times and circumstances that can arise, much less that it 
could justify an indifference (if I could possibly feel it) to what is 
passing there; but, on the other hand, feeling that it implies of neces- 
sity a total abstinence from all pretensions to lead, from all duty to 
follow, from all political intrigue, and all party connexion.’ And the 
letter is closed by this emphatic sentence: ‘Nor could I avoid stating 
to you again, and most distinctly, that as a politician, the partisan, the 
leader, or the follower of any party, I have, and must be considered as 
having, entirely ceased to act, converse, or communicate.’ * 


There were, however, several occasions during this period 
when Lord Grenville’s attitude is noticeable. The first of 
these was on the occasion of the Bageney debates in 1810- 
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1811. Lord Grenville was now in opposition, and he was no 
longer a member of the Tory party, but his whole character 
and the comparatively independent position he occupied, in 
spite of his party leadership, would have caused him to adhere 
to the views expressed by him when he supported Pitt’s mea- 
sures in 1789 had he felt it his duty so to do. But, in truth, 
in the former debates the whole question of principle had been 
threshed out and settled, and a constitutional precedent had 
thus been established. Lord Grenville, while severely criti- 
cising the ministerial procedure in regard to delays in carry- 
ing out the necessary measures for supplying the authority 
of the king, and in regard also to information offered to Par- 
liament, separated himself from Lord Lansdowne and the bulk 
of the Whig party in the House of Lords, more especially in re- 
gard to the procedure by which the office of regent should be 
created. Upon this point there was a strong party division 
on Lord Holland’s amendment to the three primary resolu- 
tions, that an address should take the place of a bill as pro- 
posed by the Government, and Lord Grenville not only voted 
with the Government, but backed up their views on this 
point in a spirited and argumentative speech. On the other 
hand, when the five resolutions, to carry out the primary 
ones, came before the House of Lords, Lord Grenville sup- 
ported Lord Lansdowne’s amendment to omit the words 
in the first resolution as to restrictions, and on which the 
Government was on a division beaten. On the second reso- 
lution, embodying restrictions on the regent’s power to 
create peers, the Government accepted Lord Grenville’s 
amendment to omit the exemption of military and naval 
peerages from the general resolution. To this form of reso- 
lution the Opposition would not consent, and, dividing, were 
beaten on this and on the subsequent resolution. The inde- 
pendent attitude occupied by Lord Grenville in these im- 
portant debates is thus clearly shown. ‘ Never,’ he said in 
one of his weighty speeches, ‘ would he be deterred by any 
‘fear of being charged with inconsistency from delivering 
‘ his free and unbiassed opinion. If le saw reason to abandon 
‘ former sentiments, he would not seruple to avow that more 
‘ mature deliberation, and it might be more extensive know- 
‘ledge, had taught him that they were erroneous.’* It was 
with this candid and unfettered mind that he entered into 
these discussions, in which the course of events shows the 
authority which on this point Lord Grenville justly wielded ; 
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for to his natural characteristics was united a knowledge 
of the men, and of the events of the former debates on this 
subject, which gave additional weight to that created by his 
own position as a statesman. 

In 1815 Lord Grenville vigorously but vainly opposed the 
Corn Bill of the Government, fixing the average price of 
80s. per quarter for wheat as that below which importation 
was to be prohibited; it was carried through the House of 
Lords by overwhelming majorities. But we are less con- 
cerned with the practical legislation of the time than with 
the fact that the basis of Lord Grenville’s opposition was 
the principle of free trade. The whole drift and tendency 
of his speeches in the various stages of that measure show 
that he had arrived at an opinion unfavourable to the 
imposition of duties on articles of prime necessity. ‘In 
* opposition to all true theory,’ he said in his speech on the 
second reading, ‘a new and uncertain one has to be adopted 
‘ without even an attempt to show why the general operation 
‘ of free and unrestricted commerce would not apply to the 
‘ trade in grain as well as to other commodities.’* In the 
same year Lord Grenville, on the other hand, supported 
Lord Liverpool’s Government in its policy of renewing 
the war with France on the return of Bonaparte from Elba. 
In so doing he quite severed himself from the pure Whigs 
and from his fellow-leader, Lord Grey, whose exhaustive and 
able speech against the proposals of the Government may 
well be read in contrast with Lord Grenville’s conclusive but 
prematurely ended defence of the Government. On both 
these occasions Lord Grenville clearly acted with sound 
political judgement. Events and history have long ago 
justified his attitude in respect to commercial legislation ; 
and whatever difference of opinion there may be in regard 
to the first conflicts with France, war with Bonaparte on his 
escape from Elba was without doubt imperative. 

In 1817 Lord Grenville again took an independent line by 
separating himself from his party in regard to the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act and the Seditious Meetings 
Bill. Looked at from the distant standpoint which we now 
occupy, it is impossible to consider that circumstances justi- 
fied this suspension of a great constitutional right. The 
dangers and troubles of the times could certainly have been 
met by the ordinary powers of the law. On both measures 
the Government received Lord Grenville’s support. It is 
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unfortunate for his reputation as a clearsighted statesman 
that he took up this position, for his assumption that blas- 
phemous publications had real and dangerous political effects, 
and could not be dealt with by the ordinary law, was 
worthy only of an inexperienced alarmist, and strange in 
a statesman of knowledge and years. Indeed, Lord Gren- 
ville seems on this occasion wholly to have misapprehended 
the causes of popular discontent, and to have regarded, just as 
did the Committee on Dangerous Meetings and Combinations, 
the assembling of many persons, and foolish and random talk 
at political clubs, as the organisations of Machiavellian con- 
spirators and the burning words of great popular leaders. 
It is almost painful to note this error of judgement at the 
close of Lord Grenville’s political career, and to see him 
approve of legislation which no candid man can now consider 
to have been either necessary or advisable. 

We have already pointed out the date at which Lord 
Grenville by his own desire practically retired from active 
political life and ceased entirely to be the leader of a party. 
When this event occurred, Lord Grey, who had always acted 
most cordially with him, became the acknowledged head of 
the Whigs, and the section of that party with which Lord 
Grenville had most closely identified himself became more 
detached from the main body of the party, and began to 
occupy a place intermediate between the two great parties 
in the State. They were few in numbers, and no longer re- 
markable for parliamentary power. Thomas Grenville had 
never been a strong debater, and, like his brother, he had 
begun to hold aloof from political strife. Finally the ac- 
cession in 1822 of their parliamentary head, Mr. Charles 
Wynne, to office in Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet as President of 
the Board of Control, and the acceptance of Government 
posts by some of his supporters, practically wiped out the 
Grenvilles as a separate political group. Thus, many years 
before Lord Grenville died, in 1834, he had ceased to be an 
active political force, though his long experience of affairs, 
his judicial position aloof from either party, caused his 
advice to be valued on every side: even George IV., between 
whom and himself, as we have seen, there were neither 
political nor personal sympathies, thought fit, on one occasion 
at least, to seek his counsel. In 1820 there is a letter from 
Thomas Grenville to the Marquis of Buckingham, in which 
he says :— 

‘Lord Grenville has been employed this morning in making a note of 
a very long conversation which the king held with him yesterday, 
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having sent for him to his Cottage. . . . You will see that he desired 
the K. to mention to Lord L, that such a conversation had taken place ; 
and as it occupied five hours, it will probably be very generally known 
that Lord G. was at the Cottage. The way in which Lord G. means 
to speak of it when it is mentioned in his presence is that “ everybody 
knows his absolute determination not to embark in any official business 
or in any possible Administration ; but that the public danger appears 
to be so great that it is very natural for the K. to wish to converse 


with anybody on whose integrity and experience he places any 
reliance.” ’ * 


We see from this how completely Lord Grenville had at 
this date become free from party ties, so that without im- 
propriety he could talk over the affairs of the day with 
his sovereign as a quite impartial adviser. His position 
in 1820 likewise makes clearer the independent attitude he 
had taken up, even in connexion with his leadership of the 
Whig party, for a man of strong party attachment could 
never have attained this independent status; and it makes 
more marked the fact that, of all the Prime Ministers of this 
country who have held office in the past, Lord Grenville was 
perhaps least of a party chief. Any vote which he might 
give or speech which he made in Parliament—only at the 
rarest intervals—was regarded as carrying weight, though 
for purely party purposes he was counted on by neither 
side. 

It is clear that in some ways Lord Grenville lived before 
the times were ripe for him. He was essentially a constitu- 
tional minister, as we should now understand the term. 
Cabinet ministers were in his days the king’s servants, not only 
in name, but in fact; they might propose measures and might 
carry on the business of the country, but measures and busi- 
ness were alike influenced by the king, and were practically, 
in many ways, impossible without his sanction. Catholic 
emancipation is the most striking instance of this, and it is 
in regard to this subject that we see most clearly exemplified 
Lord Grenville’s antagonism to the prevailing principle of 
his time. It could not be more clearly exemplified than in 
his whole conduct in regard to this question, more especially 
in 1801 and 1807. But it is also exemplified by the whole of 
his later political life, when he preferred to remain in opposi- 
tion rather than be the servant of the king or of the regent, 
and not an independent minister, answerable only to Parlia- 
ment, and free to introduce such a measure as he thought 





* Memoirs of the Court of George 1V. vol. i. p. 80. 
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right in order to take away the political disabilities ofa large 
body of his countrymen. To remain in office by the favour 
of the sovereign was wholly averse to Lord Grenville’s ideas ; 
but how little a hostile vote mattered to a ministry in his 
days is shown by the way in which the Tories continued in 
office in 1812, after the death of Perceval. It was shown 
still more vividly by the fall of Grenville’s own Administra- 
tion in 1807, the story of which we have already told. In 
the one case a ministry was driven from power though it 
possessed the confidence of Parliament but not of the king; 
in the other it remained in office not because it possessed 
the confidence of the House, but of the Prince Regent. Thus 
the influence of Lord Grenville on the Whig Opposition was 
altogether in favour of the modern constitutional doctrine of 
the responsibility of a ministry to Parliament alone. In 
this respect it differed from that of the former leader of 
the party, Charles Fox, since he, more than any other 
statesman of the time, identified a great party with a royal 
personage. This relationship between the Prince of Wales 
and the Whigs tended at one time to increase the personal 
influence of the king on the ministry of the day. With this 
practice of Fox neither Lord Grenville nor Lord Grey would 
have anything to do. The single instance of any joint action 
is the advice which the two peers gave as to the answer 
to the address of the two Houses of Parliament, which 
was, as we have seen, somewhat contemptuously rejected. 
Grenville was by fur the elder of the two statesmen, 
and Grey carried on the constitutional theory upon which 
Grenville had acted for a large part of his political life. 
Thus Grenville occupies a special and marked place in the 
constitutional history of this country, not only as an ex- 
ponent of a principle which has now become axiomatic, but 
as one who, by his general influence, helped to establish the 
modern doctrine. 

Of course a doctrine such as this was very much a neces- 
sary result of the growth of general political intelligence 
and of democratic principles; but it is certainly a tribute to 
Grenville’s political insight that he perceived in this respect 
the tendencies of the times, and that the day had come when 
a minister must rule through the support of the House of 
Commons, and not by the favour of the king. And to have taken 
up this part renders Lord Grenville as great an historical 
character as if he had passed measures which, however valu- 
able and noticeable, were to some extent ephemeral : as it was, 
Grenville’s attitude in regard to the responsibility of ministers 
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influenced the constitution of his country. It is because of 
this that Grenville occupies a higher place in history than he 
would otherwise have done; for as a minister, as a legislator, 
and as an orator, he cannot be considered to stand on the 
same level as either Pitt or Fox. 

Still, it is not in this respect only that Grenville’s political 
career is so noticeable: it also forms a connecting link between 
two important periods. His long connexion with the first 
Ministry of Pitt identifies him closely with the merits and 
the faults, the misfortunes and the successes, of that Ad- 
ministration. Though not a leader of men, he was a trusty 
counsellor, and thus he can never be separated from the 
history of the Administration in which he took so large a 
share, whether when as a mere subordinate official he advised 
his chief and relative Pitt, or when as Foreign Minister he 
openly discharged duties of the highest importance. For the 
faults of Pitt’s foreign policy he clearly must be held largely 
responsible, as well as for its merits. It is certain that just 
as much as Pitt he mistook altogether the capacity of the 
French nation, their resources, and the enormous underlying 
forces which had broken up the entire fabric of French 
society. It is equally clear that just as much as Pitt 
he mistook the cohesive and the warlike power of the 
other European nations, and overestimated the effect of 
dislike of the French nation, as well as the influence of 
England, on continental statesmen. The policy of overcoming 
the French nation required, on the one hand, either a national 
weakness in the French which did not exist, or strength, pur- 
pose, and cohesion among the European Powers which were 
equally non-existent. It was this cardinal mistake which 
Pitt and Grenville committed ; and passing successes, or occa- 
sional mistakes of policy, were of little moment so long as 
it was persisted in. The later part of Grenville’s foreign 
administration must therefore, on the broadest grounds, be 
regarded as unsuccessful. 

Next to the Prime Minister the most important member 
of Pitt’s first Ministry, he became one of the most for- 
midable opponents of his second, for he opposed it not on 
factious grounds, but because he did not believe that its 
policy was sound. He contributed largely to Addington’s 
fall; and had not Pitt been removed by death, he would 
probably have been instrumental in overthrowing his former 
chief. 

Circumstances had made him one of the leaders of the 

pposition during that Ministry, and so he came into office 
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as one of the chiefs of the Whig party. He is thus a link 
between the Tory Administrations of the end of the last, and 
the Whig Oppositions and the Whig Ministries of the begin- 
ning of the present, century. The characteristics of his own 
Administration have been touched on; it was a moderate 
Liberal ministry in its views and objects. When Grenville 
went again into opposition it should have been as leader of 
a moderate Liberal Opposition, having in view not purely 
party objects, but the welfare of the country. Clearly 
Grenville could never have been a great party leader, for he 
regarded politics from too critical, too unimpassioned, and 
too impersonal a point of view. He was without the per- 
sonal ambition which causes a party leader to regard the 
prosperity of his party as synonymous with the welfare of 
his country. If he had been one, he would after his fall-— 
which, indeed, a skilful politician would certainly have 
avoided—soon have found means to return to power. But 
it is one of the first reasons why Lord Grenville should be 
sure of honourable recollection by posterity, that at a period 
of great political intrigue he kept himself free from it, and 
that he identified the parliamentary Opposition with an op- 
position to measures and policies because they were, in his 
opinion, intrinsically injurious to the country, and not be- 
cause antagonism to them would benefit his party. 

Thus politically and historically Lord Grenville occupies 
a peculiar place. He was an advanced Liberal in his theory 
of the relations of ministers, king, and Parliament, and 
in his economical views; he was a patriotic Liberal in his 
measures and in his opposition. Amid intrigues, amid in- 
tense personal struggles, amidst Court influences of the most 
varied kind, amidst popular excitement and great national 
dangers, he looked straight to the national welfare, to it sub- 
ordinated all personal considerations. Family connexions 
caused him in the beginning of his career to join a Tory 
Government, though one not without many Liberal elements ; 
but the natural qualities of his mind, and all his political 
sympathies, made him complete his political career as an 
independent Liberal. If Lord Grenville was without the 
mastery of mankind exhibited by his great contemporaries 
Pitt and Fox, if he had not the political wisdom of Burke or 
the practical sagacity of Lord Grey, he must yet be regarded 
by succeeding generations as the type of an eminently 
patriotic, liberal, and moderate-minded statesman. 

In the preceding pages Lord Grenville’s political career 
alone has been surveyed. Too much light is in these days cast 
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upon the personal character of statesmen, though in modera- 
tion a knowledge of the personality of a public man adds 
vividness to history, and may on occasion serve to make some 
political action clearer. Among his contemporaries he was 
never a man of general popularity or easy of access. Sir 
N. Wraxall’s. description of him is, indeed, by no means 
attractive. ‘His person,’ he says, ‘was heavy and devoid of 
* elegance ; his address cold and formal; his manners destitute 
‘ of suavity. Even his eloquence partook of these defects.’ * 
But his defects were essentially those of manner only ; the 
general testimony of his contemporaries proves that he was 
a man to whom the hackneyed phrase that he was ‘ univer- 
‘ sally respected’ can be accurately applied, and that not less 
for his mental capacity than his unblemished character. In- 
deed, the dignity and the sobriety of Lord Grenville’s method 
of life are typical of his public career. At once a scholar 
and an aristocrat, he united to some of the student’s 
averseness to the world the retiring pride of a man of high 
birth. His ‘ Nuge Metrice,’ if the work of a person who 
had made no mark in public life, would be of little interest 
to posterity. But in the case of Lord Grenville they illus- 
trate the scholarly bent of his mind, his refined taste, and 
the pastimes of his leisure hours.t They mark him as aman 
to whom public life was not the breath of his nostrils, but 
who followed it from a sense of duty, and not for the plea- 
sure of gratified vanity or ambition. The extraordinary and 


continual enjoyment which he found in the creation of his 





* Wraxall’s ‘ Posthumous Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 277. 
ft It may interest some of our readers to see an example of Lord 
Grenville’s classical trifles. This is his rendering of Jonson’s lines :— 


‘ Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death! ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair, and learn’d, and good as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee!’ 


‘Tfoc sub marmore conditur 

illa, et perpetui munere carminis 
Digna, et flebilibus modis, 

Illa et Pembrochii mater, et inclyti 
Sidneii soror: Huic parem, 

Aut forma, aut animo, aut nobilioribus 
Pulchri dotibus ingeni, 

Nullam Mors poteris cedere victimam, 
Donec te quoque Temporis 

Strages ulta tuas conficiet manus.’ 
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pleasure-grounds at Dropmore is also noticeable and remark- 
able. We say advisedly ‘the creation of Dropmore,’ 
because this charming place was made by him. Those 
who may happen to wander among the stately and choice 
pine-trees and the marvellous wealth of flowering shrubs 
which now make this place so beautiful, are apt to forget that 
when Lord Grenville purchased it, there was only a small 
cottage standing on a tract of waste land. But his 
‘Dropmore sympathies,’ as he once termed them in a letter 
to his brother, may almost be regarded as the ruling pas- 
sion of his life. It was present to his thoughts amidst 
the most difficult political questions. He watched with a 
continuing solicitude the growth of some rare tree, year 
by year becoming more stately and more beautiful. On 
the smooth lawn, for one example, may now be seen a noble 
cedar. It was planted by Lord Grenville in 1794. From 
time to time fresh groups of trees were added, until there is 
now at once one of the choicest collections of forest trees to 
be found in this or any other country growing in picturesque 
but yet well-ordered freedom. Lord Grenville to the last 
hours of his existence spent not a little of his time among 
thei, watching their progress, seeking spots for new trees, 
shaping some vista down which the eye might wander beyond 
the immediate surroundings over woods of beech, to the 
towers of Windsor and the uprising Berkshire hills. It was 
here, too, that he gathered his political friends in the earlier 
and more active part of his public career, and it was here 
that, after he had forsaken the turmoil of political life, he 
passed a tranquil and a dignified old age. To the stranger, 
by musing around the ivy-covered tower of Stoke Church 
—not many miles distant from Dropmore—the poetry of 
Gray is made more vivid; and the neighbouring remains 
of Butler’s Court, once the home of Burke, and his tomb at 
Beaconsfield, recall that great man and his contemporaries. 
Not less do the groves of Dropmore serve as a memorial of 
Lord Grenville, and enable us of a later generation to realise 
the personality of this eminent and upright man. 
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Axt. II.—1. Défense de la Loi des Tempétes. Par M. H. 
Fayre, Membye de l'Institut. ‘Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes pour l’an 1875.’ 

2. Sur les treize Tornados des 29 et 30 Mai 1879 aux Ktats- 


Unis. Par M. H. Fayr. ‘Annuaire du Bureau des 
Longitudes pour l’an 1886.’ 


3. Report of the Tornados of May 29 and 30, 1879, in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Iowa. By Serjeant J. P. Finury, 
Signal Corps, U.S.A. ‘ Professional Papers of the Signal 
‘Service,’ No. 4. Washington: 1881. 

4. Die Wirbelstiirme, Tornatos und Wettersiulen in der Frd- 
Atmosphire. Von Dr. Toropor Reyer. Hannover: 1872. 

5. Onthe Relation between Tropical and Extra-Tropical Cyclones. 
By the Hon. Ratenw AsercromBy. ‘ Proceedings of the 
Royal Society,’ vol. xliii. London: 1887. 

6. Sur les Tempétes: Théories et Discussions nouvelles, Par 
M. H. Faye. Paris: 1887. 


‘He winds,’ old Thomas Fuller wrote, ‘are not only wild 

‘in a storm, but even stark mad in a hurricane.’ 
There is, however, a method in their madness; andit is this 
method which we now propose to trace out. Colonel Reid’s 
definition of a storm as a ‘ progressive whirlwind’ is now 
fifty years old, but it can scarcely be improved upon. A 
storm is no haphazard fury of the elements, but a distinct 
structure, made of air, it is true, but endowed with a sur- 
prising amount of permanence and individuality. There is 
no sort of affinity between the natural phenomenon and 
those chaotic disturbances of which poets and the backstairs 
of Olympia alone know the secret, when 

Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 

Africus, et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus.’ 


The prosaic tempests of unadorned fact, on the contrary, are 
composed of systems of air currents moving according to per- 
fectly definite laws. They revolve round a vertical axis, and 
at the same time travel, often with great rapidity, over a 
large segment of the earth’s circumference. Moreover, the 
direction of each kind of motion is determinate. Storms 
rotate, in the northern hemisphere, invariably from right to 
left, or contrary to the movement of the hands of a watch; in 
the southern, with equal uniformity, from left to right. The 
tracks they pursue are laid down with scarcely less obvious 
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regularity. Originating near the equator, they diverge from 
it north and south, at first with a trend westward, but turn- 
ing to the east on clearing the zones of the trade winds. 
These routes are adhered to with surprising fidelity. No 
tempest, since the ‘Mayflower’ landed her passengers at 
Cape Cod harbour, has struck Boston first, and Philadelphia 
later; no tornado has journeyed from Chicago towards 
St. Louis, or from Nashville towards New Orleans; no cy- 
clone, within the memory of man, has crossed the Atlantic 
from the Land’s End to Sandy Hook or the mouth of the 
Delaware ; no hurricane has been known to pass by Réunion 
in order to reach Mauritius, or Barbadoes in order to reach 
Jamaica. And we may safely infer that, while the earth con- 
tinues to turn on its axis from west to east, no such instances 
will be forthcoming. 

The law of storms is thus made up of two clauses: the 
first prescribes the method of their rotation; the second, the 
method of their advance. Both are obeyed with remarkable 
constancy. There are no phenomena in nature more visibly 
under the control of invariable causes than the fierce aérial 
commotions of which Ulysses carried the dangerous poten- 
tiality in his ill-guarded bag. Nevertheless, the present 
century was well advanced before any just ideas on the sub- 
ject began to prevail. The results of the investigations so 
far carried out were described in Number 138 of this Journal. 
Attained mainly through the labours of W. C. Redfield of 
New York, and Sir William Reid in this country, they 
amounted substantially to the above-stated generalisations, 
which were, in the years immediately succeeding, confirmed 
and enforced with indefatigable perseverance by Henry 
Piddington, of Calcutta. 

With the interests, not of science, but of humanity in 
view, he and his predecessors pursued researches the value 
of which to mariners could hardly be overestimated. Half 
the terrors of the sea were abolished when the formidable dis- 
turbances of which it is the arena were once brought within 
the domain of law. Instead of plunging unwittingly into 
the midst of them, or drifting helplessly at their mercy, 
captains of ships were taught, first to avoid them, next to nuvi- 
gate in them, lastly even to profit by them.* But noneof these 
desirable ends could be so much as aimed at until the bearing 
of the storm-centre was found. This was easily derived from 
the law of rotation; hence its enormous importance. Pid- 








* Piddington, ‘ Horn Book of Storms,’ 1844, p. 4. 
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dington’s practical instructions on this head agreed with 
Buys-Ballot’s well-known rule: Face the wind, extend, 
north of the equator your right arm, south of it your left; 
the extended arm in each case points towards the centre. 
Upon its validity the life or death of multitudes of ‘ freight- 
* ing souls’ within ‘ good ships’ depends. 

One of the most appalling maritime catastrophes on record 
took place through sheer ignorance of the law of storms. 
Part of Rodney’s fleet, consisting of nine men-of-war (six of 
them French prizes) with ninety-two merchantmen under 
convoy, was overtaken by a tempest in the Atlantic, Sep- 
tember 14, 1782. They lay to on the wrong tack, and all 
perished, with the exceptions of the ‘ Canada’ of 74 guns, 
and a few of the merchant ships. Three thousand lives 
were lost.* 

The ‘ track’ or path traversed by the centre of a storm 
marks the line of its maximum destructiveness. The first 
steering maxim in hurricane navigation is, then, to keep at a 
safe distance from it. But this is less easy than it would 
appear to be from the simplicity of the precept we have just 
quoted. Many perturbing influences tend to impair the 
symmetry of storms. They are in general elongated in the 
direction of their course, and the winds composing them are 
sometimes notably deflected from their normal directions. 
Buys-Ballot’s law, though in the main trustworthy, has thus 
its ‘ failing cases; ’ and obedience to it at sea should always 
be tempered by discretion. 

The term ‘ cyclone’ was invented by Piddington in 1848 
to embody and perpetuate the discovery of the circularity of 
storms. Its applicability has, however, of late been almost 
unanimously disputed by professed meteorologists. The 
theories to which they have committed themselves require 
that the course of the winds in tempests should be spiral, 
not circular; those chiefly exposed to their ravages, however, 
persist in believing it to be more nearly circular than spiral. 
The law in its old form still obtains the adhesion of seamen ; 
and that their preference is not altogether groundless is shown 
by the adventures of the ‘Charles Heddle’ in the Mauritius 
hurricane of February 1845. Five times in as many days 
this luckless brig made the complete tour of the storm at 
an average distance of forty-two miles from its centre, which 
she never reached, scudding the entire time under bare poles 
with a furious gale aft. The ‘Earl Dalhousie’ had very 








* Reye, ‘ Wirbelstiirme,’ p. 203. 
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nearly the same experience in the tempest of May 16, 1863; 
and it has doubtless been repeated in numberless instances 
left unrecorded for lack of survivors to tell the tale. 

The question as to the real nature of the incurvation of 
winds in a cyclone involved in these involuntary experi- 
ments is of extreme interest, both speculative and practical, 
and is just now being debated with especial eagerness. We 
will endeavour to place our readers in possession of the 
circumstances which lend to it its significance. Two theories 
explanatory of storms, each of them advocated with great 
ability, are in the field. ‘'he new theory maintains the 
validity of the old law, the old theory demands its virtual 
abrogation. Ought it to be surrendered? We shall be 
better able to determine when we have looked a little more 
closely into the peculiarities of atmospheric commotions. 

The scule, not the plan, of the different species of 
storm varies. Tornadoes, waterspouts, hurricanes, cyclones, 
typhoons, are all fundamentally the same kind of disturb- 
ance. But the disparity between them in point of size is 
enormous. Many cyclones are one, even two, thousand miles 
across; many tornadoes measure less than half as many 
inches. Structurally, however, they are identical. General 
conclusions regarding the nature and origin of storms must 
hence apply to all or none. We cannot invoke one cause of 
rotation in tornadoes and another in typhoons. We cannot 
get a hurricane to travel by mechanism that will not work 
if directed to the simoom. Our hypotheses, if they be true, 
must be universally available. 

The core of every storm is formed by a barometric mini- 
mum. ‘The mercury drops persistently until a circular (or 
slightly oval) middle space is reached, and rises steadily after 
it has passed. The entire fall has been known to exceed three 
inches. The reading of the barometer at the centre of the 
Kedjeree hurricane, in 1853, is credibly stated to have been 
26°3 inches; it stood, that is to say, nearly half an inch 
below its mean height at the Lick Observatory, in California. 
So that the column of air imprisoned within the whirling 
spires off the mouth of the Hooghly actually weighed less at 
the sea level than the still superincumbent atmospheric strata 
at an elevation of over four thousand feet. It is this rare- 
fied column which constitutes the ‘heart of peace’ of a 
eyclone. Within its charmed circle the winds lie shackled. 
The calm dividing the ‘counter gales’ may sometimes, near 
the margin, be interrupted by fitful gusts; at the centre it 
is often breathless and absolute. On board the ‘ Kglé’ 
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a lighted candle was kept on deck during the lull of the 
hurricane which devastated Mozambique, April 1, 1858. 
During this interval of treacherous stillness, which has been 
known to last as long as six hours, the clouds disperse, the 
sun very frequently (in tropical storms) shines out, the air 
becomes suddenly hot and dry. Birds in multitudes, in 
search of shelter from the furious surrounding blasts, throng 
this haleyon spot. The ‘ Fleurs Castle, traversing the cen- 
tral calm, about twelve miles wide, of a typhoon in the China 


Come Sea, October 1, 1881, was literally swarmed over by feathered 
refugees.* This, of course, can only happen when land is 
near. 


In Victor Hugo’s typical storm the gale is ‘terrible,’ the 
calm ‘ horrible.’ 

‘ Subitement,’ he relates in ‘ Les Travailleurs de Ja Mer,’ ‘ une grande 
clarté se fit; la pluie discontinua, les nuées se désagrégérent. Une 
sorte de haute fenétre crépusculaire s’ouvrit au zénith, et les éclairs 
s’éteignirent. C’est 4 cet instant-li qu’au plus noir de Ja nuce apparait, 
on ne sait pourquoi, pour espionner l’effarement universel, ce cercle de 
lueur bleue que les vieux marins espagnols appellent I’wil de la tempéte, 
el ojo del tempestad. On put croire ila fin; c’était le récommencement. 
Ia tempéte allait reprendre avec une nouvelle troupe d’ouragans.’ 

The pause of a storm has for seamen peculiar terrors. While 
the wind, vehement though it be, holds, there is some possi- 
bility of manceuvring a ship; when it drops, she becomes 
at once unmanageable, for she is in general far indeed from 
finding herself in smooth water. The lawless and, as it were, 
reckless violence of the waves contrasts then hideously with 
the stillness of the air. A ‘tremendous, cross, confused, 
* outrageous sea, raised in pyramidal heaps by the wind from 
‘ every point of the compass,’ + often alone suffices to dismast 
any vessel exposed to it, and so leaves her an unsuccoured 
prey to the ‘ shift of wind’ which springs upon her, with a 
roar like a wild beast’s, from the opposite quarter to that of 
the blast previously encountered. Not without reason, then, 
did Piddington warn the mariner that he was to ‘look upon 
‘the centre of a hurricane as a privateer or a pirate, or an 
‘enemy of superior force, and make his calculations for 
‘avoiding its neighbourhood. He must not forget that if 
‘he has Ais course and drift, the storm has also a course of 
‘ its own.’ {° 


*‘ Bulletin of International Meteorology,’ Washington, February 
1883, p. 17. 

+ Thom’s ‘ Nature and Course of Storms,’ p. 15. 

t Horn Book of Storms, p. 10. 
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One of the most terrific accompaniments of a storm is the 
succession of sounds during its progress. While as yet only 
premonitory symptoms of its approach are visible, when the 
sun is pale at noon and blood-red in setting, the stars dance 
with a sickly shimmer by night, and the clouds are suffesed 
with a lurid glow by day, a peculiar moaning noise is heard 
as if of ‘winds rushing through a hollow vault.’* It has 
been compared to the ‘calling of the sea,’ often, along 
English coasts, the earliest sign of a coming storm, and is 
believed to be the actual roar of the tempest, borne by the 
reflective action of clouds to vast distances. The immediate 
intensity of the din thus heralded can be imagined. Men 
are struck virtually dumb, the attempt to speak producing a 
sensation as if all the breath were driven from the body by a 
violent blow. They are virtually deaf as well, save to the 
outcry of the elements. ‘Sails are blown out of the bolt 
‘ ropes, and masts carried away without being heard,’ while 
the shrill clamour of the wind, ‘representing numberless 
‘ voices raised to the highest pitch of screaming,’ is varied by 
bellowings, hootings, and tremendous booming explosions 
resembling discharges of heavy artillery. The audible effects 
during the central lull are still more remarkable. In the 
hurricane which dismasted the ‘ Exmouth,’ May 3, 1840, the 
calm set in at 11.50 a.m. with an ominous silence, the quick- 
silver dropping meantime out of sight in the tube of the 
barometer. At 12.20 p.m. ‘the sun made its appearance 
‘for a few minutes, and then disappeared, followed by an 
‘awfully hollow and distant rumbling noise. In a few 
‘ minutes we received a most terrific gust from the south- 
‘ south-east, laying the ship completely on her beam-ends.’ ¢ 
The passage of the centre has at other times been attended 
throughout by a deafening thunderous roar, without any 
electrical discharges to account for it, its dreadful final 
crescendo announcing the onrush of the reserve battalions 
of the storm. 

Tempests expand, asa rule, in travelling towards the poles. 
A disturbance leaving the tropics with a diameter of three 
hundred miles will cover, perhaps, fifteen hundred by the 
time it reaches latitude 50°. Our cyclones might thus be 
called distended hurricanes, though comparatively few ot 
them have, in point of fact, started from near the equator. 
Most have traversed only the northern branch of the para- 


* Piddington’s ‘ Sailor’s Horn Book,’ 1848, p. 159. 
{ Thom’s ‘ Nature of Storms,’ p. 95. 
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bolic storm-track. Now the expansion of a rotatory system 
of any kind implies a diminution in its rate of whirling. 
For, while the sum total of energy which it contains remains 
the same, it is spread over a larger area. In other words, 
the intensity of a storm varies inversely with its extent. 
As its spires widen, the violence of the winds composing 
them relaxes; if they contract, it becomes enhanced. The 
dynamical principle known as that of the ‘conservation of 
‘areas’ must be obeyed. Hence the acceleration of move- 
ment in the narrowing circles towards the centre of a storm; 
hence, too, the inferiority in destructiveness to tropical 
hurricanes of the cyclones that visit our shores. The 
velocity of West Indian gales is generally set down as about 
one hundred miles an hour; but the worst damage is done 
by gusts incalculably swifter. Cyclonic winds in temperate 
regions, on the other hand, rarely exceed the pace of sixty 
or seventy miles an hour. Seventy-eight miles was, how- 
ever, registered at Liverpool, October 13, 1881, and the first 
furious blast from the north-west of the backing gale, which 
in an instant felled four thousand trees at Alnwick, was 
doubtless still more rapid. 

Extra-tropical differ, then, from tropical tempests in being 
more extensive and less impetuous. ‘The focal calm besides 
loses in them much of its sharp definition, and the patch of 
blue sky usually surmounting it in low latitudes rarely makes 
its appearance. It was, however, seen to perfection at 
Edinburgh during the central passage there of the great 
storm (just mentioned) of October 15-14, 1881. At 8 a.m. 
the clouds broke up and the sun shone, the barometer 
standing an inch lower than twelve hours previously. A 
‘ devouring ’ gale ensued.* 

The rate of progression of storms becomes strikingly 
modified as they depart from the equator. It might have 
been expected that, the force impelling them onward losing 
vigour towards the close of their career, the impeding effect 
of the air would more and more predominate, and that, as a 
consequence, the concluding would be far less quickly per- 
formed than the initial stages of their long journeys. But 
just the reverse of this takes place. Acceleration poleward is 
the unalterable rule of cyclonic disturbances. Travelling ten 
to twenty miles an hour while within the tropics, they some- 
times attain to fifty or sixty in North America and Europe. 
One storm centre traversed part of North Germany, March 12, 


* Nature, vol. xxiv. p. 585. 
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1876,* with the prodigious velocity of seventy miles an hour, 
and a mile a minute is no uncommon pace for tornadoes. 

The distinction, familiar to navigators, between the 
* dangerous’ and the ‘navigable’ semicircles of tempests is 
an effect of their progressive motion. On one side of the 
centre (the right in the northern hemisphere) the rotatory 
velocity of the wind is reinforced, on the other it is partly 
neutralised, by the sweep forward of the entire system. In 
fact, the polar half of cyclones traversing the temperate 
zone is often obliterated by the approximate equality of the 
opposing motions, the equatorial half alone remaining 
apparent. For the same reason, the destructive reach of 
tornadoes is much wider to the right than to the left of their 
centres; and those fleeing before them are directed to use 
their best efforts to gain the comparatively innocuous side of 
their formidable pursuers. The composition of motions in 
cyclones nevertheless is far from producing the full results 
that might be expected from it. ‘They are perceptible; they 
ought theoretically to be conspicuous. The velocity of the 
wind in the ‘ dangerous’ semicircle is indeed increased, but 
by no means proportionately to the velocity of translation ; 
nor is it, on the ‘ navigable’ side, proportionately diminished. 
This incongruity has raised a question as to the mode of 
propagation of storms. We need here only remark that it is 
evidently one much perturbed by secondary causes. 

One of the most curious peculiarities of cyclones is their 
tendency to segmentation. As their gyrations lose strength 
with the spreading out of the area embraced by them, the 
original vortex not unfrequently breaks up into two or more, 
which travel thenceforward at different rates along slightly 
divergent paths. Examples of the coalescence into one of 
two primitively distinct systems are also met with; but 
‘ twin storms’ pursue in many instances careers, it would 
appear, separate from beginning to end. Mr. Abercromby 
notes, in a paper quoted at the head of this article, that, 
‘after the passage of a cyclone in any part of the world, 
‘there is a remarkable tendency for another to follow very 
‘soon in the same track ;’ while, in other cases, coupled 
disturbances run pretty closely abreast of each other over a 
wide extent of territory. 

Earthquakes and inundations ave the effective associates 
in destruction of hurricanes and typhoons. At Calcutta, 


* Scott's ‘ Elementary Meteorology,’ p. 379. 
+ Marié-Davy’s ‘ Les Mouvements de l’Atmosphére,’ p. 220. 
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October 11, 1757, two hundred houses and the fine steeple 
of the English church were overthrown by the rocking of 
the ground during a gale of such terrific violence as to 
block the mouth of the Ganges, thereby occasioning a rise of 
its waters to a height of forty feet above their usual level. 
Twenty thousand craft and three hundred thousand human 
beings perished, and barques of sixty tons burden were 
blown two leagues inland, ‘over the tops,’ it was said, ‘ of 
‘the highest trees.’ * In the course of the ‘ great hurri- 
‘cane’ of October 1780, ‘an earthquake reeled unheededly 
‘away’ at Barbadoes. Nothing else could, in Lord Rodney’s 
opinion, explain the rending of the foundations of the 
strongest houses.f Just one week previously, Savannah-la- 
Mar had been overwhelmed by a storm-wave ; and Coringa, 
on the Coromandel coast, was twice in half a century, in 
1789 and 1857, visited by a similar calamity. When the 
waters retired on the first occasion, nothing was visible of 
the town and its 20,000 inhabitants (of whom 4,000 were 
drowned) save heaps of mud and sand; and a large sloop, 
stranded four miles inland, told an expressive tale as to the 
fury of the aqueous assault. As the result of a storm in 
May 1823, six hundred native villages were submerged 
along the northern shore of Cuttack; while the loss of life 
in the ‘cyclone flood’ at Backergunge, October 31, 1876, 
reached the appalling figure of 215,000. The survivors 
out of a million souls imperilled were saved by clinging to 
the tops of trees, whence they were eventually rescued in 
boats. 

The relief of atmospheric pressure at the centres of storms 
is the immediate cause of their earthquake accompaniments. 
Beneath our planet’s crust forces are imprisoned, waiting 
only an opportunity to produce an explosion. This they find 
in the slight diminution of the restraining weight upon them 
attending aérial disturbances. Cyclone floods are of more 
complex origin. They may, in some cases, be due to earth- 
quake waves; in others, they are occasioned by the virtual 
damming up of great rivers through the violence of opposing 
winds; each vortex is besides accompanied by a small wave 
raised by the unequal pressure of the air, and is surrounded 
by an intricate system of currents, the effects of which pro- 
bably, under favourable circumstances, conspire and accumu- 


* Piddington’s ‘ Sailor’s Horn Book,’ p. 175. 
t Reid’s ‘ Law of Storms,’ p. 318. 
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late until a formidable surge is produced—such a surge as 
those which destroyed Coringa and Savannah-la-Mar. 

Cyclones are on too large a scale to obtain complete 
developement in a gaseous envelope so shallow as that sur- 
rounding our earth. They can rarely be as much as ten 
miles high; they are often more than a thousand broad. 
Mere discs of rotating air, the truncated vortices they 
constitute are on a scale suited to the atmosphere of Jupiter 
rather than to our own. But tornadoes and waterspouts are 
finished phenomena, tapering, cone-like, from a base among 
the clouds to an apex frequently not above fifty to one 
hundred feet across. The force of the air currents concen- 
trated within these narrow spires is absolutely terrific. 
Velocities up to eight hundred miles an hour are on record, 
with destructive effects that but too faithfully correspond. 
They are, however, strictly limited to the region actually 
swept over. Outside the track of a tornado no strong wind 
is felt. A person actually approached within five metres of 
a landspout near Dijon in 1843, before he began to feel the 
draught of air its passage created;* and the ordinary 
summer breeze blew without change up to the very edge of 
the devastating ‘ Providence tornado’ of August 30, 1838. 

The line between immunity and havoc is thus sharply 
drawn, and the contrast frightful. In such storms there is 
almost nothing the wind cannot do. It strikes with the 
force of impact of a solid body. Its gusts are like cannon 
shots; its attack is a bombardment. Where it has passed, 
ruin remains behind. During the nineteen months between 
February 1880 and September 1881, 177 persons in the 
United States lost their lives through such visitations; 539 
were seriously injured, 288 houses were destroyed, and five 
villages almost completely demolished, the damage to pro- 
perty amounting to several million dollars.t No other 
country in the world, however, suffers in this way so severely. 
Within the territory of the great republic, 468 tornadoes 
were registered from 1875 to 1881. Most of these occurred 
in the Western States, where an excavated refuge, or ‘dug 
‘ out,’ is, or should be, an adjunct as indispensable to every 
habitation as a coal cellar to a London house. 

Tornadoes here march in battalions, ‘ requisitioning’ all 
the goods of poor human life along the lines of their con- 





* Zurcher et Margollé's ‘ Trombes et Cyclones,’ p. 28. 
t Redfield, ‘ American Journal of Science,’ vol. xliii. p. 263. 
¢ Faye, ‘ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes,’ 1884, p. 820. 
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certed advance. On May 29 and 30, 1879, thirteen furious 
though restricted tempests swept, with the velocities of 
express trains, across Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas, 
The panic produced by their transit was such as to threaten 
with depopulation the districts most severely visited. 


‘Night after night,’ Mr. Finley reported,* ‘ hundreds of people never 
went to bed, but remained dressed and with their lanterns trimmed, 
watching for a fresh onslaught, which they expected momentarily. 
Every dark cloud or sudden increase in the velocity of the wind seemed 
to them filled with evil forebodings, which could not be allayed until 
every vestige of supposed danger had vanished. The terror depicted 
upon the countenances of the bravest men at the sight of a dark cloud 
above the horizon was something beyond description or realisation, 
except by those who could witness their excitement. Persons were 
preparing to quit the country, business of every kind succumbed for a 
season, except that of generously supplying the wants of the sufferers 
by well-organised reliet committees.’ 


The evidence officially collected by Mr. Finley regarding 
these calamitous occurrences is full of curious instruction. 
Tornadoes, as we have said, are cyclones in miniature, but 
complete. For both reasons, they offer peculiar advantages 
for the study of the type of disturbance they represent. 
They show us, on a minute scale, what a cyclone would be 
had it room to develope its huge proportions; while their 
origin and vicissitudes, were it not for the frightful peril of 
their approach, could be watched with almost as much ease 
as the progress of any ordinary laboratory experiment. 

The premonitory symptom of the birth of a tornado is a 
violent agitation among certain low-lying, menacing black 
clouds, from which protrudes, as the upshot of the struggle, 
a funnel-shaped appendage, which descends more or less 
rapidly towards the earth, and begins its career of mischief 
the moment, but no sooner than, it touches it. Lifting alter- 
nately and dropping, and swaying with a slight zigzagging 
movement from side to side, the dusky vaporous sheath, con- 
cealing the gyrations of a whirlwind terrifically audible from 
afar, advances with a rapidity leaving scant time for thought 
or flight. The ‘ funnel cloud’ enclosing the ‘ Lee Summit’ 
tornado made its appearance about 6 p.m. on May 30, 1879, 
‘looking like a large elephant’s trunk with the small end 
‘ pointing downwards.’ Another observer compared it to an 
immense serpent ‘hung up by the head, and writhing in 
‘ agony, its tail curling and lashing as if actuated by the 





* Signal Service Papers, No. 4, p. 111, 
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‘impulses of a living body.’ ‘It would rise, fall, and careen 
‘ from side to side like a balloon. The roaring was intense, 
‘and could be heard at a distance of seventeen miles.’ A 
‘ gyratory motion in a direction contrary to the hands of a 
‘ watch’ was distinctly visible, and the cloud, as it approached 
‘boiling and twisting,’ ‘ presented a frightful appearance.’ 
Tor twenty-two miles, however, it travelled harmlessly in 
the air at a height of several hundred feet; then struck the 
fertile plain of Missouri at several distinct intervals, leaving, 
at each swoop, a track of devastation 515 feet wide. The 
gaps, where the cloud had temporarily retired upward, were 
altogether untouched; and tornadoes have been known to 
descend just low enough to reap away the summit foliage of 
trees without hurting anything beneath. 

The inmates of Dr. Donnington’s house at Lee’s Summit 
emerged from the cellar, to which they had retired on the 
approach of the storm, to find that their habitation had in 
the mean time been twirled round as if on an axis, and 
broken into kindling wood. ‘Their ears had told them 
nothing of the catastrophe. The crash of falling timbers 
was completely masked by the hoarse bellowing of the 
tempest. A surprisingly minute activity was displayed by 
it. ‘lothes and bed linen looked ‘as if some person, out of 

‘pure mischief, had carefully torn them into small strips.’ 
Several chickens were completely denuded of their feathers. 
An iron-bound trunk in Mr. Thaddeus W. Warden’s house 
was torn to pieces, and the lock found sticking in a rail half 
a mile to the north-east. Photographs from an album which 
the trunk had contained were carried four miles, and a 
rescript for lumber from Dr. Donnington’s house was re- 
covered from a distance of forty miles. Mrs. Warden’s long 
hair was partly cut, partly torn, from her head, twisted into 
a rope, and laid a yard or two from where she stood. 

Some singular ‘freaks’ of the wind are recorded. A 
carpet was taken up untorn from the floor to which it was 
securely tacked; feather beds were ripped open; a sewing 
machine was broken into half a hundred pieces; the six 
fragments of a massive iron kettle were dispersed in as many 
different directions ; a dog was carried two hundred yards, 
and found dead with its head and shoulders driven into the 
ground. <A heavy lumber wagon was lifted over a corn 
field one hundred feet across, and deposited intact on the 
other side; while an adjacent house was, without injury, 
moved six inches from its original position. Mr. Quissen- 
berry’s house, on the other hand, was struck as if by ‘ 
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‘cannon shot,’ and completely wrecked ; and the débris of 
Mr. Warden’s dwelling was strewn over an area of five square 
miles. Human life was not spared. Most of the ill-fated 
Harris family perished; grievous injuries were widely dis- 
tributed. The sufferers were usually found thickly coated 
with viscous black mud, their eyes and ears closed, hair 
matted, sometimes their very garments stripped off. And all 
this havoc was wrought in scarcely more than a quarter of 
a minute. The previous calm of the air was re-established 
within twenty seconds of the instant when it was first 
disturbed. 

Of the thirteen associated tornadoes, that which ravaged 
the town of Irving, in Kansas, was the most violent. Stones 
weighing 150 to 200 pounds executed under its compulsion 
flights of 300 feet. Oaks upwards of three yards in girth 
were broken off, Mr. Finley tells us, ‘like pipe stems ;’ elms 
equally stout were twisted into ropes; the limbs of adjacent 
large trees were ‘ woven’ completely together. We hear of 
a two-storied house being wafted about like a shuttlecock, 
the lower floor finally coming to the ground with five inmates, 
while the upper was borne away above their heads. The 
transport, without spilling, of a three-gallon pail of water 
over a stretch of a quarter of a inile, showed that the tornado, 
reckless as it was in general, could now and then ‘mind 
‘ what it was about.’ The noise accompanying its progress 
was said to be like the ‘rumbling of a thousand trains of 
‘ cars.’ 

The ‘ Delphos tornado’ rivalled the Davenport Brothers in 
its capacity for untying knots. In the house of Mr. McBride 
was a strong trunk, clasped and bound with iron, in which 
four thousand dollars in greenbacks were deposited. 

‘The money was tied up in 500-dollar packages containing smaller 
packages of 100 dollars each, which crossed each other at right angles, 
and the whole was firmly bound together by strong cords; then all the 
large packages were tightly bound together and placed in a bag, which 
was securely tied, deposited in the trunk, and locked therein. After 
the storm all but 500 dollars was picked up in separate bills, scattered 
here and there throughout the rubbish.’ 


This tornado repeated the fowl-plucking feat of that of 
Lee’s Summit, which had been earlier performed by the 
‘Stow tornado’ of 1837, and by the ‘Mayfield tornado’ of 
1842.* In this last storm a flock of fifteen sheep had their 
legs broken, and some their entrails torn out by the force of 





* Loomis, ‘ American Journal of Science,’ vol. xliii. pp. 282, 294, 
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the wind! But we should vainly attempt to enumerate all 
the fantastic details of such occurrences. Mr. King’s house 
near Delphos was planted entire, by the whirlwind traversing 
that district, on the bank of the Saline River, three hundred 
feet from its original site. A cat was borne half a mile, and 
left as flat as if a cider press had passed over it. A man, 
violently impelled through the air, made a fruitless attempt 
to arrest his flight by grasping, as he passed, at the mane 
of a horse. He was discovered later far in advance of the 
spot, with a bunch of horsehair in one hand, his hat in the 
other ! 

The mean duration, at a single point, of the thirteen 
storms of May 1879, was ten and a half seconds. All re- 
volved from right to left, and all could be seen before they 
were felt, visibly pendulous from the sky. All, too, advanced 
head foremost, after the invariable manner of all funnel- 
shaped storms, whether on land or sea. The upper, wide 
orifice is carvied onward by the higher atmospheric currents ; 
the narrow end drags behind, impeded by friction. The 
march of the thirteen tornadoes to which we have devoted 
especial attention, because they were especially well observed, 
was from south-west to north-east, and it ran parallel to the 
track of a large cyclonic disturbance just then traversing 
the United States. They were, in fact, parasitical develope- 
ments from its ‘dangerous’ flank—a mode of origin common, 
if not universal, among tempests of this particular class. 

They are very rare in our part of the world. About 
seventy-two occur annually in the United States; scarcely 
half that number ina century in Europe. The‘ wind spout’ 
of August 19, 1815, which destroyed in a few seconds three 
large factories with several hundred workpeople at Monville, 
near Rouen, was, however, of unsurpassed violence. From 
the neighbouring heights it appeared as an enormous cone 
of clouds, black above, copper red below, revolving with 
frightful rapidity ; and the buildings attacked by it seemed 
enveloped in smoke and flame.* Its highly electrical cha- 
racter has been shared by many other tornadves, some of 
which have developed the curious phenomenon of globular 
lightning. This consists in the separation from the cloudy 
sheath of its intensely electrified tip in the form of a glowing 
ball, which pursues thenceforth an independent career, 
floating down streets, descending chimneys, and the like, 
terminated by the inevitable final explosion. 





* Faye, ‘ Annuaire,’ 1884, p, 821. 
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Waterspouts and sandspouts participate in the gregarious 
tendency of tornadoes. The distinction between them is, 
indeed, purely accidental. Tornadoes have often been seen 
to originate as waterspouts, waterspouts as tornadoes. The 
change from sea to shore makes the entire difference. Bruce 
once saw with terror and admiration eleven ‘ prodigious 
‘ pillars of sand’ ranged side by side in the Nubian desert, 
‘at times moving with great celerity, at others stalking on 
‘with a majestic slowness,’ their tops reaching to the very 
clouds. And Captain Cook watched six aérial shafts of the 
same nature, only erected above the sea, in Queen Charlotte’s 
Strait off New Zealand, May 17,1773. From the earliest 
times these singular formations have been accredited with 
the twofold faculty of pumping the water of the sea up to 
the clouds, and of there extracting from it all trace of salt- 
ness. Pliny speaks confidently of their sucking power; 
Camoens mentions their freshening efficacy as attested by 
ancient tradition and confirmed by his own experience.* 
And, in fact, the precipitation from the clouds they spring 
from is unfailingly 


‘Sweet as the waters of the limpid rill, 


for the excellent reason that it is ordinary rain! The 
vitality of these superstitions has already sustained them 
for a couple of thousand years. They have only of late been 
renounced by the learned; they are still doubtless firmly 
rooted in the minds of the ignorant. 

The lateral dimensions of waterspouts are so restricted 
that encounters with them can readily be avoided. We have 
met with only one example of a ship becoming involved in 
the whirlwind they enclose. The results were sufficiently 
serious. The old plan of cannonading them from a distance 
was usually successful in bringing their existence to a pre- 
mature close. Captain Napier, of the ‘Erne,’ resorted to 
this ultima ratio, September 6, 1814, when a spout in the 
Atlantic was advancing upon his ship in the teeth of the wind, 
and got off with a drenching with its mysteriously sweetened 
aqueous contents. 

Shelley unconsciously intimates the ‘ secondary ’ nature of 
these diminutive storms, when he adds to the ‘terror of 
‘tempest ’ the spinning and bending ‘of the black trunks 
‘of the waterspouts.’ Similar to them in this respect was 





* Os Lusiadas, canto v. est. 22. 
{ Zurcher et Margollé’s ‘ Trombes et Cyclones,’ p. 86. 
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the ‘ blizzard’ * which paralysed the eager life of the American 
seaboard cities on March 12 last. An extraordinary fall of 
temperature attending the wheel of wind in a vortex sub- 
ordinate to a general cyclonic movement advancing from 
Oregon to Lake Erie, was the immediate cause of the 
disaster. In ten minutes the thermometer dropped some 
thirty-four degrees centigrade, while the shifted gale rose to 
hurricane strength.t What might be called a state of siege was 
in each city the almost instantaneous result. New York had 
but one line of communication left open, and that lay under 
the Atlantic. Save for the ‘commercial cable’ connecting 
it with Paris and London, the ‘Empire City’ was more 
isolated from the rest of the world than Tadmor or Balclutha. 
Broadway was as silent as a street in Pompeii; the only 
surviving animation was in the whirling snow wreaths. 
Even Wall Street forgot to speculate, and bills fell due un- 
noticed. More than seventy-five trains with all their pas- 
sengers were reported as blocked in snow within a radius 
of fifty miles; and the work of clearing drifts from the 
streets was varied by ghastly discoveries of corpses of men 
and women, some frozen where they stood, seeking shelter 
under some door or archway from the sudden death-bringing 
blast. 

Icy squalls of this kind in the rear of a cyclone often 
prove fatal, Mr. Abercromby tells us in his volume on 
* Weather’ (p. 223), to voyageurs in the far West. 

‘A very curious circumstance,’ he adds, ‘attends these deaths. In 
almost every case the victims are found to have begun to strip them- 
selves. When the body is nearly reduced to an icicle, only a very little 
blood continues to circulate languidly through the brain. Then 
delirium sets in, with a delusive sensation of heat, under the influence 
of which the traveller begins to divest himself of his clothes.’ 


We are now in a better position to consider the rival 
theories of storms. According to the prevalent view, all 
kinds, qualities, and degrees of tempests are upward-sucking 
vortices fed from below, set on foot by inequalities of tem- 
perature between the upper and lower atmospheric strata, 
maintained by the heat of condensation set free in the 


* This word, now received back as an Americanism, is well known 
in the midland counties of England, where it is used to denote any- 
thing ‘ blazing, blasting, blinding, stifling, or dazzling.’ ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ March 17, 1888 (Thomas Ratcliffe), 

t Faye, ‘ Comptes Rendus,’ April 3, 1888. 
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copious rainfall usually accompanying them, kept spinning 
by the deflecting force of the earth’s rotation. But it is 
not too much to say that no true cyclone could be formed, 
far less could subsist and travel, on these principles. They 
assume, to begin with, the excessive heating of the air in 
contact with the earth, and its eventual escape upward 
through a virtual pipe, the void thus left being filled by in- 
rushes from all sides. No reason is, however, apparent why 
the restoration of equilibrium should not take place gra- 
dually, and at every point of the disturbed area, instead of 
suddenly, through one particular chink, accidentally opened, 
as (for instance) by the flight of a bird. The improbability 
of this fundamental postulate is raised to the highest pitch 
in the case of ‘ parasite storms’ (tornadoes and others) gene- 
rated amid circumstances of agitation which absolutely 
prohibit the formation of mirage surfaces communicating 
by means of carefully restricted apertures. 

The ‘aspiration theory’ of atmospheric commotions is a 
survival from the last century. It was invented by Franklin 
as a first crude attempt to account for facts, acquaintance 
with which was still so imperfect as to be misleading. 
Nothing was then known of the structure, nothing of the 
translation, of storms; but it was an admitted principle 
that ‘Nature abhors a vacuum ;’ the supplementary axiom 
that ‘the motive of the wind is in front of it’ was added; 
and local rarefactions were freely created for the purpose of 
summoning aérial inrushes from any or from all quarters, 
according to the exigencies of explanation. 

Modern improvements have not indeed been wanting. A 
plausible reason for the rotational peculiarities of storms was 
discovered by Professor Ferrel, of the United States Coast 
Survey, in 1856. In the northern hemisphere masses of air 
flowing from considerable distances towards a centre are 
deviated by the earth’s rotation to the right, in the southern 
hemisphere, to the left of their course. The result, he 
pointed out, must be a tendency to right- and left-handed 
gyrations respectively in ascending air columns north and 
south of the equator.* But discussions as to the efficacy of 
this alleged cause are rendered superfluous by the over- 
whelming probability that, under the circumstances ima- 
gined, there would be no regular gyrations at all. The air 
would surge in unmethodically from the entire vicinity, 


* ‘Popular Essays on the Movements of the Atmosphere,’ Signal 
Service Papers, No, xii. p. 14, 1882. 
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its temporary whirlings and eddyings getting themselves 
equalised and exhausted almost as quickly as they arose. 
Otherwise, as M. Andries pertinently asks,* why should not 
every great conflagration give rise to a tornado? Why, still 
more, should no such effect ensue from volcanic eruptions 
such as that of Vesuvius in 1872, when all the conditions 
demanded by meteorologists for the production of revolving 
storms were present in an enormously heightened form ? 

Professor Ferrel’s rationale, moreover, admittedly breaks 
down as regards certain classes of storms. For where the 
indraught is over a narrow area, the influence of the earth’s 
rotation becomes insensible ; hence tornadoes ought to gyrate 
indifferently in either direction. But what are the facts ? 
Six hundred tornadoes are authenticated as having occurred 
in the United States from 1794 to1881. Observations upon 
the direction of the rotation of one hundred of them are ex- 
tant. All, without one single exception, conformed to the rule of 
right-handed whirling.t It was again certainly obeyed by 96 
out of 174 tornadoes reported in 1884, while only six were 
set down as ‘ probably’ revolving in the opposite direction.§ 
But wherever an autographic statement has been left by a 
storm in the irrefragable shape of scattered débris, gyration 
in agreement with the first article of the law of storms has 
been unmistakeable. 

The theory, then, that tempests owe their origin to ascen- 
sional movements above areas of rarefaction, must be held 
totally inadequate to meet the observed facts of their rotation. 
Its failure to explain their translation is avowed,|| and, we may 
add, irremediable. No valid reason can be offered by it why 
they should move one inch from the spot which gave them 
birth; still less why they should travel in orbits (as we may 
almost call them) thousands of miles in extent, and as ob- 
viously regulated by definite law as the planetary ellipses. 
It isa mere mockery of common sense to assert (as some 
meteorologists of the highest credit do) that storms are 


* Zeitschrift der isterreich. Ges. fiir Meteorologie, Bd. xvii. p. 385. 
Strong whirling movements are, however, stated to have been observed 
in some forest fires in America, but under circumstances obviously 
exceptional. See Redfield, ‘American Journal of Science,’ vol. xxxvi. 
p- 50, 1839. 

+ W. Ferrel, ‘The Motions of Fluids on the Earth's Surface,’ Signal 
Service Papers, No. viii. p. 40. 

t Finley, ‘ Signal Service Papers,’ No. vii. p. 14. 

§ Ibid. No. xvi. p. 5. 

|| By Dr. A. Sprung, ‘ Lehrbuch der Meteorologie,’ p. 270, 
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drawn onward (at the rate of a mile a minute !) in the direc- 
tion of maximum humidity; as if the rain brought the 
cyclone, and not, as is palpably the case, the cyclone the rain. 

An attempt has been made to estimate the mechanical 
force of storms. It proves to be enormous. The Cuba 
hurricane of October 1844 expended at least 473 million 
horse power of energy, or fifteen times the working power made 
available in the same time by the entire human race through 
the instrumentality of engines and animals.* Whence is 
this power derived? From what vast reservoirs do the whirl- 
winds pursuing their way across continents and oceans 
derive their seemingly inexhaustible stores of energy? Frem 
the latent heat, meteorologists reply, of the aqueous vapour 
converted into rain during their progress. Nor can it be 
denied that this source of supply would in most cases prove 
amply sufficient. The total expenditure of the Cuba hurri- 
cane could, we are told,t have been provided by a rainfall of 
3's of a millimetre a day over a circular space 200 miles 
in diameter—a mere fraction, doubtless, of the actual 
amount. But the assumption that the heat so liberated is 
applied to the maintenance of the storm, is a perfectly 
gratuitous one. Nor, even were it granted, would it meet 
the entire difficulty. The advance of an air vortex is 
not always accompanied by precipitation. Tempests may 
rage with great fury in which not a drop of rain falls. ‘The 
simoom at the same time bakes and buries its victims; 
whirling sand pillars are the waterspouts of the desert: the 
foehn rushes parched, as if from the mouth of a calcining 
furnace, across the mountains of Uri. For the prime motor 
of storms we must look elsewhere than to the heat of con- 
densation. It is indeed quite possible, or rather highly 
probable, that a large part of the rainfall in cyclones is due, 
not to condensation, but to liquefaction, heat being absorbed 
rather than evolved in the process. 

Endless ranks and rows of cirrus are the invariable pre- 
cursors of storms. They come from approximately the same 
directions; they travel with similar velocities; they are 
plainly part of the cyclonic cortege. Now, these clouds float 
at such a high altitude that the ayueous particles composing 
them are frozen; they are, in fact, gauzy fabrics delicately 
woven out of fibres and spicules of ice. There is much 
reason to believe that hailstones are formed by the uncere- 
monious agglomeration of these dainty crystals, and that 








* Reye’s ‘Die Wirbelstiirme,’ p. 121. T Ibid. p. 160, 
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both the hail and rain so copiously precipitated during storms 
are derived from the icy materials thus held in stock at the 
outskirts (in a meteorological sense) of our atmosphere. 
But if this be so, every storm vortex must suck downward, 
not upward; and this is precisely what M. Faye, the eminent 
French astronomer, in a remarkable series of papers, the 
titles of some of which are named at the head of this article, 
has vigorously applied himself to prove. 

The : atmospheric circulation of our globe consists essentially 
in a surface flow from the poles to the equator, with a high- 
level return flow from the equator to the poles. The velocity 
of these upper currents is very great, and, like the trans- 
latory movement of tempests, it becomes aceelerated towards 
the poles. The products of the great eruption of Krakatio 
in August 1883 were carried by them nearly round the 
world at the raje of eighty miles an hour;* and the trans- 
port of cirrus in higher latitudes gives ev vidence of a speed 
rising not uncommonly to 120 miles per hour.t Moreover, 
the line of travel of the counterflows aloft appears to corre- 
spond with extraordinary fidelity to that of storms. The 
mass of expanding air above the zone of calms lags gradually 
as it rises into wider and wider circles of rotation, with the 
result of producing a strong westerly upper current with a 
poleward tendency. Reaching, however, in its progress 
north or south, narrower parallels of latitude, its rotational 
speed becomes first equal to, then greater than, that of the 
surrounding strata. Consequently, its westerly drift ceases, 
and it turns north-east in our hemisphere, south-east in the 
opposite one. 

The peculiar recurving paths of cyclones, turning almost 
at right angles in about latitude 30°, and so ‘forming para- 
bolas open to the east, are thus reproduced in the movement 
of every particle of air mounting above the equator to 
descend towards either pole. The one track is, indeed, as 
M. Faye remarks, merely the geometrical projection on the 
earth’s surface of the other. That one is prescribed by the 
other, follows by an inference so forcibly suggested as to be 
irresistible. Here, then, at last we meet with a clue to the 
mystery of storm transport. The vast speed of these dis- 
turbances, their acceleration in high latitudes, their disregard 
of local and surface winds, the constancy and remarkable 
shape of their trajectories, are all peculiarities borrowed, as 


* E. Douglas Archibald, ‘ Nature,’ vol. xxxvi. p. 152. 


+ W. Clement Ley’s “The Laws of the Winds,’ p. 163. 
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it were, from the upper currents of our atmosphere. The 
coincidences are so striking as to force themselves on the 
attention of those to whom they cannot appear otherwise 
than as anomalous. Among meteorologists of all shades of 
opinion the conviction is gaining ground that the translation 
of tempests is in some way connected with the motions of 
the higher air strata. In what way, M. Faye has alone 
attempted to explain. 

The ceaseless and harmless flow of the storm wind con- 
tinually rushing high over our heads enccunters no ob- 
stacles ; yet it is not everywhere the same. In the ocean 
above the clouds there are rivers without banks or estuaries, 
but varying in volume and velocity with the plentifulness of 
their sources of supply. These depend upon the heating of 
the surface beneath; and they are irregularly distributed 
because the power of accumulating the sun’s rays is very 
different in the seas and continents, forests and deserts, with 
which the inferior atmospheric layers are in contact. Dis- 
parities in speed and strength between currents unequally 
fed are inevitable. It follows that there must be eddies in 
those aérial rivers. Just as a retarded thread of water in a 
rivulet gives rise to little dimpling whirlpools, so the friction 
between a sluggish and a swifter current of air flowing side 
by side necessarily produces gyratory movements which 
subsist until the particular inequality they serve to compen- 
sate is exhausted. ‘The margins, then, of the swiftly sliding, 
cirrus-bearing streams of the upper air, are constantly 
fringed with vortices, borne along with them in their course, 
whirling moreover from right to left, and from left to right, 
in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively. 

This law of rotation—identical in high-level and low-level 
whirlwinds—results from the curvature of the paths they 
pursue; for the particles of air travelling over the inner 
and shorter lines tend to gain upon those outside, and im- 
press upon gyrations as they arise a corresponding sense. 
That is to say, the inner, more advantageously situated par- 
ticles take the advance, and these lie, in the northern 
hemisphere, on the right side of high currents—in the 
southern, on their left. 

We have now got so far as to see that high-level and 
low-level whirlwinds obey the same laws of rotation and 
translation. It remains to show that one is really the initial 
stage of the other. Eddies in watercourses are always of a 
descending character. Gravity conspires with centrifugal 
force for their propagation downward. The depth to which 
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they penetrate is a measure of their strength, and where 
they touch bottom, the violent disturbance of any moveable 
objects strewing the bed of the stream affords satisfactory 
evidence of the vigorous action exercised by their spiral 
threads of moving liquid. Hurricanes and cyclones are, in 
the view we are at present engaged in laying before our 
readers, aérial eddies which have touched bottom. They bring 
down with them some part of the overwhelming power of the 
vast and swift currents in which they originate. For- 
tunately, only a very minute part; were the whole brought 
to bear in ravage, all the inhabited globe might be made 
desolate in half an hour. 

It is certainly a grandiose idea, this of M. Faye. Storms 
are exhibited by it as belonging in their origin to a superior 
region of the atmosphere, whence they draw their enormous 
supplies of force, movement, electricity, and moisture. Their 
dignity as phenomena is not only enhanced by it, but the 
insuperable difficulty of either setting or keeping them 
going by machinery acting near the surface of the earth is 
evaded. But objections have been raised which cannot be 
overlooked, although we confidently anticipate that they will, 
by further inquiry, be removed. 

The barometrical minimum forming the core of all storms 
is, according to the ‘ aspiration theory,’ the cause—according 
to M. Faye’s, which we may call the ‘eddy theory,’ it is a 
consequence-—of their existence. Rarefaction is necessarily 
produced by the gyrations of mobile particles incessantly 
striving, as it were, to go off at a tangent to the curved paths 
actually imposed upon them. The ensuing partial vacuum is 
progressively filled up by air flowing in from above, and the 
whole vortex is hence impelled downward. In the lull of a 
tempest, then, the air drops quietly and imperceptibly from 
the highest cloud regions to the surface of the earth; in its 
active sections, it is driven down in descending spirals. 

At this point, however, the antagonistic hypotheses join 
issue. One asserts ascending, the other descending, move- 
ments to be of the essence of cyclones. Where does the 
truth lie? On all hands it is admitted, since mounting cur- 
rents inevitably produce condensation, that the appearance of 
the ‘eye of the storm’ gives incontrovertible evidence of a 
downward flow of air at its centre.* But this appear- 
ance, Mr. Abercromby informs us, ‘ is the most characteristic 
‘feature of a tropical cyclone.’ t Even where not developed 

* H. Mohn’s ‘ Meteorologie,’ 3te Auflage, p. 304. 
+ Proc. R. Society, No. 258, p. 8. 
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to the full extent of blue sky and sunshine, it is virtually 
always present in the inchoate form of a ‘clear.’ There 
can, then, be no doubt that in the calm space of the typical 
storms of the tropics, the airis descending; and if it be de- 
scending at the core, it is difficult, if not impossible, to believe 
that it is mounting in the spires. We can have no hesitation 
in extending the same inference to high-latitude storms, in 
which the central blue patch is sometimes, though very 
rarely, seen. Violent if partial downrushes, too, have in 
certain cases been wellnigh tangible. The fishermen of 
Eyemouth, for instance, described the wind in the great 
storm of October 14, 1881, ‘as blowing straight down from 
‘ the sky with an impetuosity so vehement and overmastering 
‘that the sea for some extent was beaten down flat into a 
* stretch of seething foam, in which many boats sank as if 
‘ driven down beneath the foam by the wind.’ * 

So far the evidence is in favour of the ‘descending eddy 
‘theory’ of M. Faye, against which, however, the lifting 
powers of tornadoes have been not ineffectively alleged. 
That this kind of disturbance is propagated downward is, 
indeed, too obvious to be denied ; yet it is asserted by the 
‘ aspirationists ’ to possess at the same time an ascensional 
character. The formation of the cloudy sheath, however, 
affords positive proof that the whirling air it enwraps is at 
a considerably lower temperature than the surrounding 
medium, and this cold air, giving rise to the icy blasts occa- 
sionally felt at the heart of a tornado, can only come from 
above. There is absolutely no possibility of its being de- 
rived from any other direction. From above, then, the aérial 
provender of tornadoes is supplied. We may even exclaim 
with an ingenious Venetian of the last century,t who, girding 
at the learned fancy that the fossil shells met with on moun- 
tains had been carried thither by waterspouts, expressed 
marvellously sane ideas as to the nature of these phenomena: 
‘Good heavens! does not the very shape of the vortex prove 
‘ that the material filling the tube finds ingress in its upper 
‘part? Above, it is wide like the mouth of a trumpet; to- 
‘ wards the sea it grows narrow, and falls away.’ Hundreds 
of such objects were carefully studied by this same Costantini, 
with the result of showing, whenever the vaporous tube was 
sufficiently transparent to permit observation, the water 


hollowed out ‘like a basin’ beneath the enclosed descending 





* Nature, vol. xxv. p. 157. 
¢ Costantini, ‘Il Vortice Aereo,’ 1761, p. 14. 
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spires, while the tumultuous escape of the air they brought 
down raised a kind of ‘aqueous dust’ all round the base. 
Le Gentil, too, considered the waterspouts seen by him in the 
Pacific in 1716 as ‘cloud channels,’ encompassing whirl- 
winds formed by a downward current causing an excavation 
of the water beneath, an ebullition around.* Recent ob- 
servations—although with some discordances relative to the 
depression of the water surface within—are to the same 
general effect, and an instantaneous photograph of a tornado 
which traversed Dakota—‘ the blizzard State ’—August 28, 
1884,t shows perfectly the encircling cloud of dust and light 
objects corresponding to the ‘ebullition’ of the sea at the 
foot of a waterspout. 

It is difficult to see how it can be maintained that tor- 
nadoes are in any true sense fed from below; for there 
should in this case be a powerful indraught towards them 
from all sides. But the encompassing atmosphere is, on the 
contrary, either fbsolutely calm or disturbed only by ordinary 
breezes. And this brings us to the controverted subject of 
the incurvature of storm winds. M. Faye’s theory requires 
that they should blow (apart from perturbing influences) in 
circles ; while, in the opposite view, the forces acting to 
produce rotation depend for their efficacy upon the presence 
of movement inward in spirals. Testimony, as usual, ap- 
pears at first sight conflicting. Two points are, however, 
clear: first, that cyclonic gyrations are sensibly circular at 
a short distance above the surface of the earth; secondly, 
that they are equally so in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the central calm. Indeed, the abrupt or even instantaneous 
drop of the gale just when it has reached the acme of its 
fury shows demonstratively that the lull is enclosed by a 
ring of wind. Nevertheless, in the outer parts of perhaps 
every large storm there are partial interruptions of this 
symmetry, generally in the direction of an inclining inward 
of the air currents. This incurvature, as a rule, is found in 
the rear of tropical cyclones, and may readily be explained 
by the rushing in of the air in the wake of the progressing 
vortex. As it screws its way down and onward, displacing 
enormous atmospheric masses, deformations of its external 
circularity must necessarily take place, while the resulting 
complicated currents most likely effectually mask the escape 
outward of the air compelled to descend in the spires of the 








* Costantini, loc. cit. p. 26. 
+ Reproduced in ‘Comptes Rendus,’ t. xcix. p. 1001. 
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whirlwind. Friction at the earth’s surface, too, plays a very 
important part in producing centripetal movements in storms ; 
so that, on the whole, we may perhaps wonder rather that 
their original shape is not more, than that it is so much, 
encroached upon. 

The assimilation, then, of cyclones to the descending 
eddies of watercourses may be welcomed as an important 
advance towards the truth on a subject of some moment. 
It has at least the merit of rendering vividly intelligible 
phenomena previously involved in the obscurity which 
‘ hand-to-mouth ’ theories never fail to bring in their train. 
Storms by ‘ aspiration’ are, in our opinion, pure fictions of 
the scientific imagination. They can scarcely be got to 
rotate; they absolutely refuse to travel; they are incapable 
of segmentation, or of being coupled together as twin 
disturbances ; they are, in short, at the fundamental dis- 
advantage of possessing no real existence. Nor would 
their theoretical existence have lasted until now, were it not 
for the ‘ corrections ’ from time to time administered to the 
scheme of thought by which they have been sustained. 
When these temporary props fail, and the inevitable collapse 
ensues, the only cause for surprise will be that so flimsy a 
fabric remained erect so long. 
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RNOLD the theologian and critic addressed a wider circle 

of readers than Arnold the poet. Yet his verse con- 
tains all that constitutes the permanent worth of his critical 
or theological writings, purified from the mannerisms and 
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blemishes which mar the otherwise perfect beauty of his 
prose. A large section of his poetry consists almost entirely 
of criticism, whether social, moral, and religious—as in 
so many of his semi-didactic meditative compositions, or 
literary and esthetic—as in his brilliant estimates of Byron, 
Heine, Goethe, Wordsworth, and in his exposition of the 
essential differences between the artistic spheres of musi- 
cians, painters, and poets. Whether his criticism assumed 
the form of prose or verse, he is rarely deserted by his 
innate faculty of felicitous diction, by his imaginative 
insight and interpretative instinct, by his sensitive delicacy 
of refinement, by his intellectual alertness, power of as- 
sociation, and promptitude to seize the best points of view. 
It is, however, in his verse that these gifts find their 
finest expression, because there the effect is heightened 
by a subdued emotional fervour. For the display of his 
ironic humour his poetry affords no scope; but with this 
exception all the valuable elements of his prose writings 
are reproduced, while the half-cynical levity in the presence 
of venerable shrines, and the light banter, which some 
applaud for its pungency and others deprecate for its flip- 
pancy, are wholly absent. Nor is it only the mental gifts of 
the man that are best studied in his poetry. His inner 
character is there most truly mirrored. There we learn, 
what his prose sometimes teaches us to forget, that apparent 
levity is as little inconsistent with real earnestness as bluster 
is an irrefragable proof of intrepidity. There we find un- 
plumbed springs of pathos and unsuspected currents of 
wistful affection which well up to the surface in bis elegiac 
verse, and, breaking the superficial film of his serenity, 
afford us a glimpse into the hidden depths of his studiously 
veiled personality. His grave and mournful poetry never 
verges upon mockery; he is reverent to faiths which 
he cannot share ; he views the world of folly and sorrow 
with melancholy tenderness; he utters no harsh, bitter, 
or uncharitable word. The disguise assumed in ‘ Literature 
‘and Dogma’ slips off him in ‘Stanzas from the Grande 
‘ Chartreuse.’ Yet it may be objected—if this be so, if Arnold 
revealed his best intellectual gifts and the most human and 
loveable side of his character in his verse, how comes it that 
the lovers of his poetry are comparatively so few while the. 
civilised world has applauded the keen thrusts of his incisive 
prose? The explanation is not far to seek, and it will be 
one object of the following pages to find the answer. For 
the present it will be enough to point to the total absence of 
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enthusiasm for any one great master truth, the persistent 
melancholy of the tone, the apathetic indifference of the 
philosophy, the irresolution and impotence of the practical 
teaching. On the other hand, it must be throughout 
remembered that Arnold served his generation not only as a 
poet, but. as a prose-writer and an educational reformer. 
‘hough both the latter fields lie outside our present scope, 
it would be manifestly unfair to judge him solely by his 
verse. As a prose-writer his compositions are in thought 
too closely and intimately connected with his verse to be 
completely severed from it, but the former will only be dis- 
cussed so far as it throws light upon his poetry. As a 
school inspector he corrected the dreaminess of his poetry 
by a life of practical activity, distinguished for devotion to 
the harassing details of his immediate work, and for zeal in 
applying the comparative method to the study of educational 
principles. 

Arnold’s verse is, as we have said, a more truthful mirror 
of Arnold’s mind and character than his prose. But it also 
commands attention by its intrinsic poetic worth. As the 
best material for a study of Arnold’s mind, it is examined 
with most advantage by reference to the dates of the different 
compositions. Another arrangement than that of chronology 
will be adopted for the criticism of the literary value which 
the poetry in itself possesses, and the two different aspects 
will be contemplated, as far as possible, apart. 

Examined as a reflection of Arnold’s mind and character, and 
taken as a whole, the poems appear a sandheap of shifting 
judgements, of trembling opinions, of crumbling creeds. They 
strike the ear like a medley of conflicting cries which cannot 
be reduced from dissonance to harmony. This indefiniteness 
of utterance seems to be the expression of an instability of 
mood which goes far to explain the chilling reception of his 
first two volumes, and partially accounts for the comparative 
neglect of the main body of his poetry. Yet a chronological 
study of the various pieces may disclose definite stages of 
mental developement, reduce perplexity to some degree of 
order, and supply the motive to the distracting sounds of his 
uniformly mournful muse. Though Arnold was throughout 
life a critic first and a poet afterwards, three distinct epochs 
of intellectual progress seem to stand out with some degree 
of prominence. In the first he expresses the unrest, the 
bewilderment, the perplexity of a doubting age; in the 
second he has adopted paganism as his own model of 
artistic composition and his moral rule of life; in the third 
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his esthetic and moral stoicism is leavened by that Hebrew 
element which he affected to despise and strove prematurely 
to suppress. 

In his first three volumes Arnold expresses with unequalled 
power and completeness the languor and self-disdain, the 
dissatisfaction and weariness of the age, the yearning fur a 
creed, and the craving for peace which drove men like 
Sterling, F. H. Newman, Clough, and Froude to attempt the 
ascent of the Mount of Vision by new paths instead of the 
ancient beaten ways. His poetry cannot pretend to guide 
the tendencies of his day, or even to embody the results of 
its confused struggle; but it gathers up and reflects with 
minute fidelity the forces that were at work. His estimate 
of the age and its products is sardonic. He can no longer 
mistake the dead past for the living present. Fevered life 
beat in men’s pulses, and urged them on from change to 
change with no fixed goal, no settled purpose, aiming at 
something they dimly felt, unable to rest satisfied with what 
was already achieved. The new age mocked their hopes 
with the unreality of a mirage; to their closer gaze the new 
birth that had been proclaimed faded into the misty shape 
of an unsubstantial phantom. Arnold’s predecessors, upon 
whose destructive labours he and his contemporaries had 
entered, had pointed to a land of promise which lay beyond 
the wilderness of their pilgrimage, and to a more glorious 
temple destined to arise from the ruins of the building they 
had destroyed. But the most enterprising pioneers of dis- 
covery had not yet discerned the bounds of the trackless 
desert which still continued to rise on the limitless horizon 
of the one, and the other remained a ruined heap of stones 
which afforded shelter to no man, and from which no architect 
had yet begun to build. Modern thought was incoherent, 
tangled, confused. Those who should have been its kings 
sate dumb, but their silence was not the serenity of con- 
tentment; it was rather the stony apathy of passive 
endurance, the mute acquiescence of minds that had aban- 
doned the struggle in despair. Old faiths were dead, and 
the morning of that more fortunate age when the world 
should be once more spiritual and joyous had not yet broken 
through the mists. Arnold saw the sundered blocks of the 
ancient life float by him like icebergs in a rolling sea, and 
the new order was not reconstituted from the scattered frag- 
ments of the old. ‘'o use a phrase of Harrington’s which 
his father was fond of quoting, he was ‘living in the days 
‘of the Gethic empire,’ but into his own kingdom he had 
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not yet entered. It was an age of hurry, change, alarm, 
surprise, without shelter to ripen thought or leisure to store 
genial wisdom. 
‘ Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
The second wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe.’ 


He feels himself ‘a wanderer between two worlds, one 
‘ dead, the other powerless to be born.’ Life became more 
exacting in proportion as it ceased to be great; his limbs 
are paralysed, his senses stupefied, his spirits benumbed by 
its thousand nothings; his very soul is choked by its petty 
penetrating dust. Within him there is that which compels 
him to speak, without him that which stifles his utterance. 
He is himself Empedocles looking back regretfully upon the 
past. 
‘Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 
Nor outward things were clos’d and dead to us, 
But we receiv'd the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy.’ 


Now all is changed. Like Empedocles again, he has 
become 
‘ Thought’s slave, and dead to every natural joy.’ 


Once the stream of life flowed along a single channel, in a 
broad, unbroken majestic whole, straight for the Polar star. 
Now, dammed by beds of sand, chopped into eddies of blind 
uncertainty, choked by obstructing islands of matted drift, 
thwarted this way and that by conflicting currents, the 
stream has forgotten its once bright speed, and flows sullenly 
along, a baffled, circuitous wanderer. 

These are the feelings to which Arnold gave expression in 
his early poetry. The almost unvarying theme of his lyric 
verse is the divorce of the soul from the intellect, and the 
perplexity which the separation produces. Hope and buoy- 
ancy are banished. He can only attain the premature 
tranquillity which he sought by assuming an attitude of 
apathetic indifference. His poetry is dreary from the 
monotonous tone of despair. The two early volumes, and 
especially the first, are not merely melancholy, for if this 
were all, there would be nothing noteworthy. Melpomene 
is generally the favourite muse of youth. Tears come before 
laughter; and though children have a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, the comedy of life is more congenial to the poco- 
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curantism of men than to the reverent enthusiasm of boyhood. 
Wordsworth has said truly enough :— 
‘In youth we love the darksome lawn, 
Brushed by the owlet’s wing ; 
The twilight is preferred to dawn, 
And autumn to the spring.’ 
But the persistent sadness of Arnold’s early poetry is very 
different from the passing shadows of boyish melancholy. 
It is hopeless, callous to the issues of contemporary thought, 
to present and future alike indifferent. It breathes the 
settled atmosphere of blank dejection and morbid languor. 
He feels no humanitarian fervour, for the future is impene- 
trably dark ; no glow of patriotism, since Attica, not England, 
is his country. Profoundly discontented as he was with 
present conditions, it might be supposed that the French 
Revolution of 1848 would have attracted his sympathies ; 
but his musings on life prompt him to patience rather than 
to effort. He is hemmed in and overshadowed by the high 
impassable mountains of Necessity. If ever the fire of 
youthful turbulence flamed through his veins, his verse 
retains none of its heat and passion. Colour and scent have 
faded from his lyrics; his poems of sentiment betray little 
feeling. Even in a love poem he cannot repress a sigh. He 
is never exuberant, never enthusiastic. In a word, he is 
never young. How curiously old, to take a simple instance, 
is the touch which he introduces in the last lines of this ex- 
quisitely fresh picture ! 
‘ Paint that lilac kerchief, bound 
Her soft face, her hair around; 
Tied under the archest chin 
Mischief ever ambush'd in. 
Let the fluttering fringes streak 
All her pale, sweet-rounded cheek. 
Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory !’ 
All his founts of joy seem frozen at their very source in 
the bleak winter of his surroundings. He saw no escape 
from the alternative of being either a slave or a madman. 
Modern life in its general aspect presented itself to his mind 
as a high-walled prison, glowing with the brazen heat of the 
fierce sun; and, confined within its narrow bounds, he saw 
men languidly give their lives to some unmeaning task-work, 
till death released them, as birth had found them, blind, 
unfreed, unblest. From this prison some few escaped, and 
launched forth upon the wide ocean of life; but these were 
struck by the tempest, and, in the intermittent glare of 
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lightning flashes, were seen for a moment before they 
disappeared in the deepening gloom—wrecks driving through 
the waves— 
‘ And the pale Master on his spar-strewn deck, 

With anguish’d face and flying hair, 

Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port, he knows not where, 

Still standing for some false impossible shore.’ 


Nothing great is born of mere regrets, and the persistent 
lamentation upon the present world would be unmanly if the 
accompanying self-restraint were less rigorously maintained. 
Doubtless Arnold expressed a true, and not an affected, 
feeling of weariness ; nor are we surprised at the sentiment, 
for he thought nothing of the world and much of himself. 
The limitations which he discovered without were really 
within; but his self-esteem encouraged him to seek them 
anywhere except in his own breast. And it is this contracted 
experience that makes his personal philosophy more interest- 
ing than valuable; he tells us little or nothing that by the 
width of its applicability will justify the meditations on life 
with which his volumes are crowded. Whatever teaching 
is there contained can only sadden his readers. It could not 
make them wiser. ‘Empedocles on Etna’ is not only the 
largest, but autobiographically the most important, poem 
in these early volumes. In his speech to Pausanias Em- 
pedocles strives to nerve his friend to show a braver front to 
life, to find energy and heart within himself. Man’s wisdom 
is not to expect much happiness, but to take life as it is, 
and to make the best of it. - 

‘I say, “Fear not! Life still 
Leaves human effort scope! 
But since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope. 
Because thou must not dream, thou need’st not then despair.” ’ 


Empedocles strikes the chord of self-government with a firm 
hand; but when he strives to awaken its music to cheer his 
own solitude, it snaps in two. Left to practise his own 
precepts, his pllosophy tastes as ashes in his mouth. 
Alone, he yields to that very despondency against which he 
had eloquently invoked the manly sobriety of Pausanias. 
The physician illustrates in his own case the inefficacy of the 
medicine he prescribes. Weary of life, or rather of himself, 
this counsellor of fortitude in others finds that for his own 
smart the only anodyne isdeath. The conclusion of the poem 
suggests that Arnold knew his own creed to be worthless as 
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a universal solvent, and the suggestion receives a general 
confirmation from the frosty coldness of his didactic poetry. 
His words do not burn themselves in on the brain with the 
heat of the summer solstice of conviction, but ring on the 
ear with the metallic hollowness of rhetoric, the wintry sen- 
tentiousness of a man who strives to make his heart follow 
the guidance of his intellect. Teaching thus impotent and 
profitless was the best that Arnold had to offer; yet its 
transparent unsatisfactoriness naturally proved repellent to 
anxious questioners who were mocked with futile answers. 

Apart from the coldness of his poetry, apart from the pre- 
vailing tone of melancholy, and the total absence of enthu- 
siasm, apart also from the great inequality both in substance 
and mechanical execution which characterises the different 
compositions and which seemed to render the poet’s future 
wholly uncertain, the irresolution and infirmity of the 
teaching would alone sufiice to explain the chilling reception 
of the first two volumes. No predominant interest can be 
traced. The poet is informed by no great master truth. It 
is impossible to feel in living touch with the personality of 
a man who brings us nothing but haggard, hard negations. 
Wordsworth held that the office of the poet was ‘ to console 
‘ the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight by making the 
‘happy happier, to teach the young and gracious of every 
‘age to see, to think and feel, and therefore to become more 
‘active and securely victorious.’ If Wordsworth was right— 
and it is difficult to say that he is wrong—Arnold fell lament- 
ably short of the ideal. While he disturbs our peace by his 
persistent melancholy, he offers nothing to brace our energies, 
clear our mental vision, revive our sinking courage. He 
shuns the present, but does not lean upon the future, and 
refuses to trust wholly to the past. A man who has lost 
his way can never be a guide. 

Arnold’s third volume (1853) is a great advance upon its 
two anonymous predecessors. In strength of substance, 
manliness of tone, healthiness of feeling, the ‘Poems,’ to 
which his name was for the first time appended, were 
superior to any of his previous efforts. He had shown in 
the early volumes his love of form and his keen sense of 
its absence from English literature. Out of this feeling is 
now developed a theory of art, if not of life. Devotion to 
classic form may be powerless to create that infectious cer- 
tainty, that direct energy, that passionate fervour, which 
are the living breath of great poets. But any belief is 
better than none, and here the wsthetic theory was the com- 
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plement of a moral creed. In the preface to the poems of 
1853 Arnold insists that poets must seek their inspiration in 
the past, for action is the only theme of poetry, and it is in 
the past alone that action is found. Art is objective, and 
when this is forgotten, as it is by modern poets, all work is 
hopelessly vitiated. The choice of a good subject is indis- 
pensable, for without a worthy theme success is unattain- 
able. Arnold carries his adoration of the antique to the 
verge of fanaticism. He establishes the rules of classic 
composition as the Median laws of poetry for all times and 
all conditions; he exults over their principles with the one- 
sided zeal of the archeologist, ignores the differences be- 
tween the ancient Hellas and modern England, takes the 
classics for his masters, and, in deference to their decisions, 
excludes ‘ Empedocles on Etna’ from his republished 
poems. 

The esthetic problem which Arnold solved by taking 
refuge in ancient Greece is only a different mode of stating 
the moral difficulty by which he was confronted. Among 
conditions which afforded him no guidance in conduct or in 
composition, what was the best model to follow in art and 
in life? His moral prop is identical with his artistic prop. 
To insist upon calm, patience, apathy, endurance, acceptance 
of fate, submission to the omnipotence of adamantine laws, 
is to state the esthetic principles of classicism from their 
moral side. With Arnold, as with the Stoics, his philosophy 
was the offspring of the union of the religious consciousness 
of the Kast with the intellectual culture of the West. With 
him, as with them, it was bred from despair in the presence 
of waning faiths. Like them, he sought in passionlessness 
a refuge from the turmoil of the world; like them, his con- 
ception of a personal God is shadowy, even if it exists at 
all; like them, he concerns himself more with the problems 
of the present life than the mysteries of the hereafter. Like 
them, he often leans towards materialism, though consistently 
witb the practice of bis teachers he concerns himself rather 
with ethical than with physical questions. In his views of life, 
of death, of necessity, of fate, of equanimity, of the rela- 
tions of man with nature, he was in sympathy with the 
pagan world, not with the modern conditions of existence. 
His moral feelings as well as his intellectual instincts 
inclined him towards the classical school; but the impulse 
of his «esthetic paganism came from his ethical principles 
rather than his artistic theories. Neither his religious 
philosophy nor his esthetic criticism rested on an assured 
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basis of conviction ; both were exaggerated in expression as 
their real hold on his mind relaxed, until the one became 
cynical and the other paradoxical. 

Arnold’s moral Stoicism was, as we believe, the parent of 
his devotion to the rigid principles of classic art. From his 
father he had inherited his moral ardour and sterling 
honesty, the lofty didactic impulse which breathes an 
earnest, serious air through all his teaching, and the fine 
historical sense which in ‘ Sohrab and Rustum’ delineated 
with vivid force the distinctive lineaments of the earth’s 
surface, or penetrated, as in ‘Obermann once more,’ with 
keen insight into the moral causes which sapped the 
strength of the Roman empire. But Dr. Arnold’s most 
fatal error in dealing with the young was his insistence 
upon the duty of moral thoughtfulness, and the self- 
scrutinising habit was formed in the son before he was 
strong enough to support the weary burden of himself. In 
the ‘ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,’ he has told us 
how the change from faith to doubt began which ended in 
the temporary extinction of his religious consciousness 
before the absorbing passion of intellectual culture. He 
wsks himself what spirit has guided him ‘ to the Carthusians’ 
* world-famed home ’— 

‘For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 
And purged its faith, and trimmed its fire, 
Show’d me the high white star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire ; 
Even now their whispers pierce the gloom ; 
What dost thou in this living tomb ?’ 


His poetry leaves little or no clue to the names of those 
who were his guides at the outset of his mental career. 
But it tells us who were the thinkers on whom his mind 
rested with most confidence after he had started on his 
journey. His mental props in the ‘bad age’ in which he 
found his lot was cast were two of the great poets of ancient 
Greece—Homer, ‘the clearest-souled of men,’ and Sopho- 
cles, ‘ the even-balanced ;’ Epictetus, ‘the halting slave’ 
of Epaphroditus, who taught Arrian at Nicopolis ; Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘the imperial sage, purest of men;’ Emerson, 
whose ‘ oracular voice’ the world refused to hear; Goethe, 
‘the physician of the iron age,’ and Wordsworth. The 
influence of Homer was rather artistic than ethical; but 
the other six writers were his masters in his philosophy of 
calm resignation and self-cultnre. Sophocles was the 
preacher of quiet submission to the will of the gods. 
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Epictetus taught that the will is the only possession which 
aman can really call his own, and that external to it no- 
thing can be called either bad or good. Marcus Aurelius 
meditated upon that implicit obedience to the legislative 
faculty within the breast of man by which alone true 
equanimity can be secured. Emerson preached that the 
only revelation is that prompting which every individual 
receives, and that absolute conformity to inward impulse is 
the most perfect liberty, and makes men not only godlike, 
but gods. And though Goethe and Wordsworth travelled 
by widely diverging roads, the point which both reached was 
the same. The isolation of self-culture which in the Sage of 
Weimar was the conscious object of intellectual pride was in 
Wordsworth the inoffensive egotism of one who found self- 
cultivation to be the first and most important field for his 
energies. 

A Stoic by circumstance and by training, Arnold accepted 
the materialism, though not in its grossest form, on which 
his ethical philosophy was based. Physical problems exer- 
cised his mind but slightly: yet a vague pantheism, always 
latent, and sometimes, as in the last stanzas of ‘ Heine’s 
‘ Grave,’ confessed, pervades his poetry. Arnold is indeed 
inconsistent with himself, as though he was still struggling 
with the results of an early training. He has altogether 
abandoned, if he ever held, the proud medieval view of the 
relations of man to nature which George Herbert expressed 
in the well-known lines— 


‘Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him,’ 


His attitude is rather that of a pupil at the feet of a teacher, 
a disciple hanging on the lips of a- master. Nature is his 
model, his guide, his consoler. 


‘Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and, though so great, 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate ; 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 
And, though so task’d, keep pure from dust and soil! 
I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have long’d deeply once, and Jong’d in vain 
But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

HI1ow boundless might his soul’s horizon be, 

Ilow vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 

How it were good to abide there, and breathe free ; 
How fair a lot to fill 

Is left to each man still!’ 
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He does not even cling to the belief that the moral being 
of man is higher than nature’s strength, or say with Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘ There is surely a divinity within us— 
‘something that was before the elements, and owes no 
‘homage to the sun.’ For a moment he is impressed with 
the belief that the struggles and the aspirations and the 
progressive desires of men raise them above the inanimate 
creation. He makes Nature herself ask the question. 
‘« Ah, child!” she cries, *‘ that strife divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine ?”’ 
But the feeling is only transitory. Although in many re- 
spects a child of Wordsworth, he does not share his parent’s 
confidence that while all things around him pass and change, 
man alone abideth for ever. He is rather impressed by a 
sense of human mutability in the presence of the permanence 
of nature. 
‘Nace after race, man after man, 
Have thought that my secret was theirs, 
Have dreamed that I lived but for them, 
That they were my glory and joy; 
They are dust, they are changed, they are gone ! 
I remain.’ 


His most consistent attitude is that of a pantheist believing 
in a God, immanent in nature but impersonal, a Spirit in 
whom we exist, the calm Soul of all things, who alone is all 
things in one. 

It is suggested, though it is impossible to prove, that 
Arnold’s theory of the art of poetic composition was framed 
to support his moral theory of life. On any other supposition 
it is difficult to explain the inconsistency between his prin- 
ciples and his practice. If his criticism expresses his true 
and deliberate opinion, the contradiction which his own 
poetry gives to his esthetic rules is inexplicable. Both his 
theories of art and of life were born of his passion of the 
brain, of his mental struggles, his intellectual impatience, 
his moral despair. Upor both he insisted with increased 
extravagance long after they had ceased to afford him true 
support. Who in 1853 would have ventured to predict 
that Matthew Arnold, tne living embodiment of the classic 
spirit, would desert the ‘ disinterested objectivity ’ of Greek 
art for continued self-sciutiny and subjective introspection, 
would descend from the serene heights of his self-contained, 
impassive Stoicism to busy himself with the current questions 
of modern life—would throw aside his fatalistic passionless- 
ness to assume the task of reconciling faith and reason, 
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science and theology? The progress of this change is the 
interesting spectacle in Arnold’s later developement. The 
Hebrew spirit disputed the absolute sway of Hellenism, the 
religious consciousness strove with the intellectual culture, 
and conquered its right to a balance of power. 

The full history of the change can only be read in his prose 
works ; but it left its mark on the principles and the practice 
of his poetic composition. He ceased to write poetry, or 
wrote it in defiance of his own rules. Arnold’s theory of art 
was, like his theory of life, one-sided and insufficient. To 
disinter the bones of Greek legends from the sepulchre of 
ages and to clothe them with their own flesh and blood is 
not necessarily an imitative work. If scholar and poet com- 
bine, as they did in Arnold, the result is the creative effort 
of a living reproduction. Though the materials are classic, 
and therefore secondhand, the poet’s treatment of them is 
original. Yet no strength of imagination can turn the 
world’s sympathies back to the alien shores of ancient 
Greece, and so long as Arnold remained true to his esthetic 
theory, the circle of his readers was necessarily limited in its 
range. No one knew better than Arnold himself that to 
seek subjects exclusively in the past is to evade the con- 
ditions under which alone great poetry is possible. Verse 
inspired by bygone days can never earn the praise of ade- 
quacy. Poetry is only adequate when it expresses the 
grandest views that are possible concerning man and his 
destiny, respecting his relations with the world above him 
and around him. Poetry so written employs the best ma- 
terial of the age; it gives us noble reflections of the noblest 
features of its day, and so doing rears for itself a monument 
imperishable as time. Anything but this must be condemned 
as inadequate, and in practice Arnold recognises the defi- 
ciency of his theory. But the further he receded from his 
artistic rules, the more extravagantly did he defend their 
principles. And it is this defence of a theory of art, con- 
structed, as we believe, in the first instance because the 
Attic pagan world suited Arnold’s instincts, aspirations, and 
training better than the modern Christian view of life, that 
imparts such crotchety viewiness to the bulk of his prose 
criticism. He is perpetually defending positions which he 
feels are paradoxical. 

Nor was he better satisfied with his moral prop. As his 
theory of the art of poetic composition ignored the con- 
ditions of modern society, so his theory of life starved the 
heart to feed the intellect. He was too tenderhearted for 
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his creed. He felt that in the human breast there ought to 
reign an inward peace which no turmoil can disturb. But 
he craves something more than stern self-suppression, more 
even than the gentler ideal which Marcus Aurelius, who 


grew a better man as he became a worse Stoic, conceived of 


his hard philosophy. Arnold cannot close his eyes and ears 
to human suffering; he is saddened at the thought of the 
vast armies of the homeless and unfed ; he shudders to think 
how keen and crowded the country grows. He cannot live 
like the stars of heaven undistracted by the sights they see, 
unaffrighted by the vast silence of their surroundings. It 
was impossible for him, though he might study self-culture 
at the feet of the Sage of Weimar, to become nothing but a 
reasoning self-sufficient creature, self-poised, self-centred— 
an intellectual all-in-all. He had neither the refined selfish- 
ness nor the cold temperament, nor, it must be added, the 
wide and luminous view, which enabled Goethe to attain the 
serene heights of philosophic calm. The sensuous side of 
his nature always stirred strongly within him, and it attracted 
him to nature’s solitudes, drew him towards scholar-gipsies, 
anchorites like the Carthusians, recluses like Sénancour. 
It suggested to him the doubt whether the Tree of Know- 
ledge is indeed the Tree of Life, whether there may not be 
an excess of over-culture, whether the contact with Mother 
Earth will not give new vigour to the intellectual athlete. 
Yet he knows that calm is not ‘life’s crown,’ and he cannot 
reconcile his conception of human duty with an exclusive 
isolation, or withhold his interest from the problems of con- 
temporary life. The Vizier to the sick King of Bokhara, 
with his hard, unsympathetic, practical common-sense, can 
banish sorrow for the unalterable. But Arnold himself 
rather resembles the kindly Oriental potentate, who in the 
plenitude of power cannot shut his eyes to the injustice of 
the world, or cease to lament his impotence to lessen by a 
single drop the great ocean of sin and sorrow. The tender- 
ness of his nature revolts from the isolated selfishness of his 
creed, and the emphasis which he continually lays on this 
aspect of isolation shows how such a prospect chilled him to 
the bone. It is the feeling which he has embalmed in four 
of his most familiar lines— 
‘Yes; in the sea of life enisl'd, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone.’ 


The marble coldness of his assumed impassiveness is often 
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flushed with emotional colour. In these transient flashes he 
forgets that he is a man of culture and of philosophic calm; 
and it is in these momentary outbursts which break down 
the barriers of his proud self-consciousness that he has 
written the lines which have most readily passed into the 
familiar currency of speech. The temporary glow seems to 
prove that Arnold, except in a set composition like ‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum,’ never wholly extinguished the flame of Hebrew 
fire which irradiated his father with an ‘ardour divine,’ and 
still made him shine as a beacon of hope to the son, though 
many years had passed since the head master of Rugby had 
trodden 


‘In the summer morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen 
Sudden,’ 


His poetry after 1854, with the exception of * Merope,’ 
which he wrote rather as Professor of Poetry than as a poet, 
shows that artistically and morally the exclusive domination 
of the Hellenic spirit was overthrown. He had ceased 
merely to endure and acquiesce in the present. He began 
to hope of the future. In the lines ‘In Memory of the 
‘ Author of “ Obermann”’’ he had lamented that fate drove him 
forth among the crowded haunts of men, leaving half of 
himself behind in the solitude of the anchorite’s retreat. 
But the rough contact with the rude world which he dis- 
dained proved a wise though stern physician. As though to 
correct his former lamentations, he reserves for ‘Obermann 
once more,’ written twenty years later, his most explicit 
utterances of hope. Musing on the changes of time he sits 
among the hills that rise above the Castle of Chillon at the 
Vevey end of the Lake of Geneva, where Sénancour’s mour- 
tain-chalet had once stood in the midst of solitudes which 
now were populated. As night ran gently down over hill 
and wood, the shade of Obermann stood before him on the 
grass, and thus addressed the wayworn man who in his 
youth had called the shy recluse his master :— 

‘Oh, thou who, ere thy flying span 
Was past of cheerful youth, 
Did'st seek the solitary man 
And learn his cheerless truth— 


‘ Despair not thou as I despair‘d, 
Nor be cold gloom thy prison! 
Forward the gracious hours have fared, 
And see! the sun is risen. 
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‘Tie melts the icebergs of the past, 
A green, new earth appears, 
Millions, whose life in ice lay fast, 
Have thoughts, and smiles, and tears. 
‘What though there still need effort, strife ? 
Though much be stil! unwon ? 
Yet warm it mounts, the hour of life! 
Death’s frozen hour is done ! 


It is not suggested that Arnold ever attained the complete 
repose which he sought, still less that he approximated to 
the principles of orthodox Christianity. His note is still the 
Eternal Pain of his own Philomela. Burt so far as his pecu- 
liar temperament permitted, his search was rewarded, if not 
by peace, at least by hope. What he found it would be 
difficult to discover from his verse. Self-knowledge is still 
the summary of his creed. There is no revelation from 
without. But 

‘Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years.’ 


And such self-knowledge leads to self-dependence, and self- 
dependence to equanimity. 
‘ Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery !’ 
Yet beyond all doubt the direction in which he turned in 
such a poem as ‘ Dover Beach,’ one of his later compositions, 
promised richer fruit than the cold soil which he had so 
assiduously cultivated. The affections of the heart reveal 
more of the possibilities of the future than the dogmas or 
the doubts of the intellect. 
‘ Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.’ 


Arnold’s search for truth is eager, sincere, indefatigable. 
He seeks to attain a knowledge of what perfection is by 
turning upon all matters, however sacred or venerable, if 
only they claim belief or call for action, a current of fresh, 
free thought. He pursues his ideal on every side of his 
nature, striving to see things as they are, and refusing to 
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view them through the medium of traditional thought and 
feeling. He tolerates no fixed mental habits, allows no im- 
moveable notions. He aims.at a complete moral and intel- 
lectual deliverance which shall enable him to possess his own 
soul. Did he ever attain his object? So far as his verse is 
concerned, the answer must be in the negative. It is the 
poetry of a man whose sorrow is lifelong. In it we see re- 
flected a mind ardently bent on the culture of all that was 
best and purest in itself, strenuously set to pursue the true 
and right. Why, then, did he fail to attain to any perception 
of truth which, whether orthodox or not, completely satisfied 
his mind 2? Some persons might reply that the object, the 
manner, and the method of the search sufficiently answer 
the question. But we have no intention of embarking upon 
the vexed seas of theological controversy. Our question re- 
lates solely to Arnold’s mental and moral disposition. How 
far, in fact, might discontent be predicated as the necessary 
result of his character? The comparative failure cannot 
be attributed to moral defects. His loftiness of purpose is 
apparent from the first; the pure atmosphere which he 
breathes imparts an Olympian dignity even to his earliest 
efforts. He never mistook voluptuousness for beauty, and 
thus seems to have escaped a stage through which most 
youthful poets have passed. But though his mind was keen 
to seek, it was weak to find. He wanted the width of grasp 
which alone comprehends the breadth of genial wisdom. 
His chief intellectual defect—and it is a fault which not only 
detracts from the value of his criticism both of life and art, 
but mars the beauty of some of his poetry—is an incapacity 
to grasp large wholes in their general aspect. It is this 
limitation, rather than any special degree of materialism in 
his surroundings, which prevents him from attaining that 
composed strength and ardour of conviction, without which 
he could not write the highest poetry. His criticism, for 
instance, is powerful in its details, rather than in its leading 
ideas ; it contains truths, but not the whole truth, and the 
theories which it supports are almost always one-sided. In- 
stead of including in his view of poetry both mechanism and 
feeling, he exalts the mechanical element above the soul. 
So too in moral questions he neglects the heart to pamper 
the intellect. So, lastly, his poems, though delicately and 
purely finished, are weak in conception; they are deficient 
in organic completeness. He might, as it would seem, have 
attained the narrow, unhesitating satisfaction of the fanatic, 
if he was thus excluded from the broader wisdom of more 
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comprehensive minds. Yet from this sphere of contentment 
he was debarred, not only by keenness of vision, but by his 
liberal fairness and width of sympathies. It is impossible 
to conceive two beings more different than Heine, the child 
of the Revolution, stained with every moral fault that did 
not unfit him to be ‘a brilliant leader of the war of the 
liberation of humanity,’ and Eugénie de Guérin, a Catholic 
of the Catholics, of whose nature love and religion were 
the mainsprings, and who gained an imperishable name in 
literature through the rare qualities of her soul. Yet into 
these two opposite characters he has thrown himself with 
sympathetic large-mindedness. 

Both the strength and the weakness of his intellect thus 
combined to deny him the glow of conviction. He was the 
martyr of his own candour. Neither in esthetics nor morals 
could he surrender his allegiance unreservedly to the past or 
to the present. He had none of the negative capacity of 
Tennyson, who continued to faintly trust in the larger hope. 
Neither could he adopt the practical advice of Browning, to 
shun ‘the exhausted air-bell of the critic,’ and cleave to that 
form of worship with which he was most familiar. He was 
unable to rejoice in the triumphs of modern thought, for 
scientific discoveries, whether of geology, chemistry, or phy- 
siology, exercised over him no potent charm. Yet he refused 
to withdraw altogether from the activities of the world, to 
forget with Morris— 

‘, . . six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston-stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town,—’ 
and dream his life away in some cool sequestered Tempe of 
the ancient or the medieval world. He had broken too 
completely with the older creed to feel that enthusiasm for 
faith which nerved Clough to continue his search for the 
light that somewhere was yet shining. But, on the other 
hand, he was totally without sympathy with the aggressive 
paganism of Swinburne, who, in the insolence of his icono- 
clastic zeal, exults at the prospect of the passing away of 
the kingdom of the Galilean. The illusion of Shelley’s 
ardent faith in the future of a regenerated world melts before 
his ‘sad lucidity of soul;’ and he shrinks with the shudder 
of scholarly refinement and of intellectual exclusiveness from 
contact with that democracy whose advent Whitman salutes 
with his ‘barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.’ Yet 
at the same time he is too intellectual to glow with the fer- 
vent rapture of faith which was the secret of Wordsworth’s 
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meditative calm, and he is too limited in his experience and 
his perceptions to attain to Goethe’s wide view of life. Thus 
it seemed inevitable that he should bear with him as long as 
he lived— 
‘, .. the old unquiet breast 

That neither deadens into rest, 

Nor ever feels the fiery glow 

That whirls the spirit from itself away, 

But fluctuates to and fro, 

Never by passion quite possess’d, 

And never quite benumb’d by the world.’ 

It is as the representative of the highest type of agnosti- 
cism, as an embodiment of the honesty, narrowness, and 
discontent of modern doubt, that Arnold’s mind and charac- 
ter arrest attention. His poetry, read between the lines, is 
w vividly written page from the mental history of the past 
half-century. It is the diary of the inner life-experiences of 
an open doubter who has pursued culture at the expense of 
faith, but who is no propagandist of scepticism, and looks 
back with tender sadness on the shrines where once he wor- 
shipped. This dominant feeling of his mind is expressed in 
one of the most beautiful and pathetic of his elegiac poems, 
‘ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse.’ No life can be con- 
ceived more calculated to encourage this train of thought 
than that of the austere Carthusian brotherhood in the 
famous monastery whose site St. Bruno chose with such 
consummate skill. All the surroundings speak of complete 
severance from the outer world: the steep winding ascent 
along a path literally scooped in the sides of limestone cliffs, 
which, fringed with ragged pines, seem to meet several hun- 
dred feet above, and almost exclude the sky; the sudden 
opening out, as the defile ends on the green plateau where 
the Chartreuse itself is reached; the intense oppressive 
silence of the courts and corridors; the austere bareness of 
the tomblike cells; the grave solemnity of the midnight 
service with its cowled and ghostly figures bowed in the 
stern struggle of penitential prayer. To this spot Arnold is 
drawn by no disloyalty to his modern teachers, yet he asks 
himself the question— 

‘And what am I, that I am here?’ 

and the answer follows — 

‘ Forgive me, masters of the mind ! 
At whose behest I long ago 
So much unlearnt, so much resign’d— 
I come not here to be your foe! 
I seek these anchorites, not in ruth, 
To curse and to deny your truth ; 
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‘Not as their friend, or child, I speak! 
But as, on some far northern strand, 
Thinking of his own gods, a Greek 
In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Betore some fallen Runic stone— 

For both were faiths, and both are gone. 

‘ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride— 
I come to shed them at their side.’ 


“The comparative neglect of Arnold’s poetry cannot be 
attributed to the self-scrutiny and the introspection with 
which it is charged. In proportion as the present world 
takes little thought beyond the body, it likes to be talked to 
about the soul. Reduced to its ultimate cause, the failure of 
Arnold as a poet is due to the fact that he has nothing 
definite to say, and that what he does say lacks the warmth 
of conviction. He has parted from the older faith, but he 
Tfas no new Gospel to substitute. He has not made up his 
mind. Even his classic fervour is, in its most extreme form, 
the expression of his moral difficulties rather than of his 
artistic principles. Without enthusiasm for the future, 
without respect for the present, half-hearted in his devotion 
to the past, his poetry is cold and unimpassioned, and his 
teaching indefinite and indistinct. He has cut himself too com- 
pletely adrift from the spiritual things of the invisible world to 
be the spokesman of those who still struggle with hesitations 
and difficulties. He is too reverential to the faith which he 
has left, too mistrustful of that which is to succeed, to be 
the prophet of the iconoclast. And this absence of any one 
overmastering impulse is to be traced to the peculiar con- 
stitution of his mind, to his own limitations and endow- 
ments, and not to any excessive proportion of materialism in 
the conditions of his day. As a thinker Arnold was lucid 
rather than deep, piercing rather than capacious. Intel- 
lectually too keen for a twilight atmosphere where faith 
cannot be discriminated from doubt, too honest to profess 
belief which he did not feel, too eager in his search for truth 
to spare the most venerable traditions from enquiry, too 
narrow in his perceptions to grasp the large views of genial 
wisdom, too open-minded for fanaticism, too sympathetic for 
philosophic calm, too active to be a dreamer, too definite for 
mysticism, ‘he seemed inevitably destined to wander between 
two worlds—-a citizen of neither. 
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The study of Arnold’s mind as revealed in his poetry 
prepares the way for an appreciation of the value of the 
poetry itself. His verse divides itself into two broad divi- 
sions: one objective, consisting of narrative and dramatic 
poems dealing with external subjects, historical actions, 
romantic or classical legends ; the other subjective, including 
lyric and elegiac poems of personal reflection and sentiment. 
In rather more than half his poetical compositions he con- 
tradicts his own principles of art. And it is difficult to 
explain this inconsistency except on the suggested supposi- 
tion that his extravagant classicism was the offspring, not of 
his critical faculties, but of his moral perplexities. Yet 
though these broad divisions of Arnold’s poetry may be 
appealed to in confirmation and illustration of the preceding 
study of his mind, for critical purposes it will be most con- 
venient to adopt a more detailed arrangement into lyric, 
dramatic, elegiac, and narrative, to examine each group in 
this order, and to conclude with some observaticns of a 
general character. 

The matter of Arnold’s lyric poetry has been discussed at 
length in the preceding pages. It only remains to criticise 
the form of its expression. Large portions consist of prose 
cut into lines of uneven length, deceiving the eye with the 
outward semblance of verse, but cheating the ear of the pro- 
mised melody. Its intellectual qualities, its acute self- 
scrutiny, its deep psychological meditation, ensure it an 
independent value which is wholly irrespective of its poetical 
claims. Yet judged as lyric poetry, it is so elaborately 
charged with material, so studiously burdened with meaning, 
so economically packed with thought, that it has lost every 
trace of the easy spontaneity, the headlong speed, the tyran- 
nous impulse which are essentially associated with this class 
of verse composition. Arnold analyses himself as Man rather 
than as a man—as humanity, not as an individual; and this 
representative character gives to his outpourings the cold 
dignity of impersonality which robs it of its last trace of 
involuntariness. Even in his most personal lyrics, he seems 
to keep his fingers on his pulse; and there is a pride in his 
self-consciousness which resents sympathy as an insult. 
There is strength, but it is the strength of culture and of 
self-restraint, not the force of passion or of tenderness. 
The true lyric ery never bursts from the intellect alone. 
Arnold is too composed in his mental melancholy to sur- 
render himself to that abandonment of sadness which im- 
pelled Shelley to relieve the intensity of his pent-up misery 
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with the ‘ Lines written in Dejection at Naples ;’ and, on 
the other hand, he never reaches that rapture of faith which 
inspired Wordsworth’s fervent ‘Ode to Immortality.’ His 
equanimity neither conquers nor is conquered by melancholy ; 
it knows neither the elation of victory, nor the despair of 
defeat. And there is often a coldness in his manner, tran- 
scending the self-restraint of firm resolve and approaching the 
self-congratulation of keen-witted egotism, which unplea- 
santly suggests the external touch of the intellectual observer 
instead of the inward pain of suffering endurance. 

Much of his lyric poetry is merely criticism, and often 
little more than prose criticism. When he deals with 
literary subjects, his love of art warms him into the glow of 
enthusiasm, as in the fine ‘ Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon,’ or 
the exquisite passage from the ‘Youth of Nature,’ which affords 
one of the best specimens of the iyrical blank verse that he 
may be said to have invented. 

‘For, oh! is it you, is it you, 
Moonlight, and shadow. and lake, 
And mountains, that fill us with joy, 
Or the poet who sings you so well ? 
Is it you, O beauty, O grace, 
O charm, O romance, that we feel, 
Or the voice which reveals what you are ? 
Are ye, like daylight and sun, 
Shared and rejoiced in by all ? 
Or are ye immersed in the mass 
Of matter, and hard to extract, 
Or sunk at the core of the world 
Too deep for the most to discern ? 
Like stars in the deep of the sky 
Which arise on the glass of the sage 
But are lost when their watcher is gone.’ 


The whole of the reply of Nature would well repay quotation ; 
but all who are likely to read these pages will probably be 
familiar with a passage which closes with lines that we have 
elsewhere quoted. In the sphere of social, moral, or religious 
criticism Arnold’s inspiration uniformly deserts him. The 
positive teaching which is contained in this portion of his 
lyric poetry is not in itself valuable; although his maxims 
are pronounced with the solemnity of a lawgiver, they seem 
to be enunciated to convince himself rather than to guide 
others. 

As a teacher he rarely rises above rhetoric ; his verse pro- 
ceeds step by step in the effort of persuasion, but it does not 
grow closer or more concentrated in feeling. His self- 
consciousness leads him to forget his poetic sensibility, and 
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continually reminds him that he is a passionless Stoic. 
Hence, in dealing with these subjects, he repeatedly drops 
into prose, relieved by such powerful and finely sustained 
metaphors as that already quoted from ‘ A Summer Night,’ in 
which he condenses the tragedy of modern life. It is only 
in the rare moments when, forgetting the conscious artist 
and the didactic moralist, he allows his verse to become the 
natural medium of his utterances, the simple transcript of 
his contemplative or meditative moods, that he rises into 
poetry. 

His metrical gifts are not great. His short songs are 
deficient in fluency as well as prosaic in manner. Blank 
verse and graver movements are best suited to his serious 
purpose. His experiments seem to be almost a confession 
that lyric poetry is an uncongenial element. He appears to 
seek in the mechanical structure of his verse some compen- 
sation for the want of spontaneity and passion. Yet his 
lyrical blank verse, as we have shown, is sometimes of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and his Greek studies enabled him to 
imitate with success the free unfettered movements of the 
classic choruses. On the other hand, some of his unrhymed 
rhythmic novelties appear to be so harsh and unmelodious as 
to betray a defective ear. The effect of such lines as these 
from ‘ Merope ’— 

‘ Thou confessest the prize 
In the rushing, thundering, mad, 
Cloud-enveloped, obscure, 
Unapplauded, unsung 
Race of calamity, mine ? — 


is not inaptly represented by the Bishop of Derry as the 
sound of a stick drawn by a city gamin sharply across the 
area railings. 

A poet so intensely subjective, so absorbed in self-scrutiny 
and introspection, is rarely able to throw himself into the 
minds of other men, and in dramatic poetry Arnold achieves 
no great success. Yet, intellectually and autobiographically, 
‘Empedocles on Etna’ is a striking poem. In Empedocles, 
Pausanias, and Callicles, Arnold depicts three types of the 
Hellenic mind, the philosophical, the practical and credulous, 
and the artistic. But it is with the first that he is mainly 
concerned. Although the form of the poem necessarily pre- 
vents the direct intrusion of the poet’s personality, yet the 
choice of the subject is plainly dictated by the problems 
which were exercising his own mind. Written after Arnold 
had abandoned his inherited creeds, and before he had 
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definitely promulgated his theory that the ancient world 
affords the best models both of art and morals, ‘ Empedocles ’ 
was excluded from his collected poems when the poet was at 
the height of his Hellenic enthusiasm. Possibly Arnold’s 
rejection of the poem as a faulty subject may be critically 
just, for the exhibition of conquest is indisputably a more 
fitting theme for poets than the representation of defeat. 
Yet the real weakness of the poem consists less in the 
failure to relieve discontent by hope, incident, or resistance, 
than in the sudden change which Empedocles exhibits from 
fortitude to despondency. And for this reason it is difficult 
to suppose that the omission of the poem was wholly due to 
the alleged cause. Underneath the assigned artistic ground 
for its exclusion seems to lie the feeling that the catastrophe 
of the drama expressly contradicts the poet’s own philosophy, 
and explicitly denies the adequacy of the moral theory, 
which, as we have endeavoured to show, was the true parent 
of his wsthetic principles. The greater part of Arnold’s lyric 
poetry breathes the same sentiment of mental despondency 
which is dramatically expressed in ‘ Empedccles on Etna,’ and 
falls within the same condemnation ; but unlike the hero of 
his drama, the poet himself, while yielding to intellectual 
melancholy, maintained the moral struggle with unflinching 
resolution. As an Essay on Life the poem is profoundly un- 
satisfactory, nor is the central figure sufficiently broad and 
massive to attain to the true classic dignity. On the other 
hand, the faults of the conception and the hollowness of the 
philosophy are more than redeemed by the exquisite beauty 
of such lyrics as these :-— 


‘What forms are these coming ‘They bathe on this mountain, 
So white through the gloom ? In the spring by their road ; 
What garments out-glistening Then on to Olympus, 
The gold-flower'd broom ? Their endless abode! 
‘ What sweet-breathing presence ‘Whose praise do they mention ? 
Out-perfumes the thyme * Of what is it told P— 
What voices enrapture What will be for ever; 
The night's balmy prime ?— What was from of old. 
£’Tis Apollo comes leading ‘First hymn they the Father 
His choir, the Nine. Of all things; and then, 
The leader is fairest, The rest of immortals, 
But all are divine. The action of men. 
‘They are Jost in the hollows! ‘ The day in his hotness, 
They stream up again! The strife with the palm, 
What seeks on this mountain | The night in her silence, 
The glorified train ?— : The stars in their calm.’ 


‘Merope’ is a drama and not merely a dramatic poem ; but it 
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is rather an experiment in tragic composition than a tragedy. 
The central point of the play is one of those recognitions 
which always arrested the attention of a Greek audience. 
Merope believes her son Aigyptus to have been murdered, 
and determines to avenge his death. Axe in hand she 
approaches the couch where the supposed murderer is lying. 
Just as the fatal blow is about to fall she recognises in the 
sleeping victim her living son. 

‘ Merope’ forcibly illustrates the narrowness of view which 
mars the value of Arnold’s criticism. He seized, with that 
instinctive acuteness which always characterises the details 
of his brilliant apergus littéraires, upon the salient fact that 
English dramatists are prone to neglect clearness of outline, 
symmetry of form, propriety of detail and expression. But 
his inability to grasp whole truths led him to suppose that 
an alien literature which had originated in forgotten cere- 
monials and obsolete sacrificial observances, which depended 
for its life on a dead religion, on faded traditions, and ex- 
tinct ideas, could supplant the native literature in which 
England had expressed her own national spirit. No one 
would deny that the classic drama pays more heed to justness 
of proportion and unity of impression than the so-called 
romantic school. But it might be argued with equal force 
that the Greek dramatists had not arrived at a conception 
of the full capacities of their art, and that they sacrificed 
variety to clearness, richness to simplicity, because of the 
exigencies of their rudimentary scenic representations. 
Greek actors were necessarily obliged to forego all that 
rapid interchange of voice and gesture and that minute and 
varied by-play which help the modern stage to reproduce 
human life with such fidelity. So, too, the Greek dramatist 
is above all things and essentially a narrator. The naked 
presentation of incidents, each of which in itself was pro- 
foundly significant because man was little more than an 
instrument in the iron hands of overruling Destiny, was the 
main object which he set before himself. But the range of 
the romantic school is far more varied and more complex. 
Nor need we search beyond this complicated subject-matter 
to discover the true cause of the relative want of symmetry 
which is conspicuous on the modern stage. The nineteenth- 
century drama cannot be reduced within the rigid lines of 
the Greek tragedians except by restricting its liberty, limit- 
ing its range, and adopting artificial conventions. ‘ Merope’ 
was not, however, written merely to exemplify the artistic 
beauty of symmetrical form and unity of impression. It is 
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an attempt to establish his theory that the organic and 
living growth of the English drama ought to be replaced by 
the dead forms of the classic stage. 

But apart from the narrow critical principles which 
‘ Merope’ was written to illustrate, there are defects in the 
choice and the treatment of the subject which bring out 
Arnold’s deficiency in large conceptions. From the moment 
that Merope recognises her son the interest evaporates, and 
the subsequent story of Polyphontes fails to arrest attention. 
We cannot but think that a Greek tragedian would have 
allowed Merope to strike the fatal blow; he would have 
made the mother kill her own son, and delayed the recog- 
nition till it was too late. There is no tragedy in a happy 
ending, and the melodramatic touch of the escape is out of 
keeping with the severity of the Greek drama. Nor is Arnold 
true to the character of his heroine when he makes her 
hesitate respecting the assassination of Polyphontes. An 
Electra, burning to avenge the death of a husband and tor- 
tured by fears for a son’s life, would have waded knee-deep 
in blood without a thought of pity. So, too, the treatment 
of the character of Polyphontes is essentially modern, and 
therefore wholly unsatisfactory. Greek tragedians knew too 
well the limitations of their stage to ask moral conundrums ; 
they would not have attempted to depict the conflict of good 
and evil within the breast of Polyphontes. But Arnold, 
judging by modern canons of taste, felt that the fate of a 
person of mixed character commands more sympathy than 
that of a man who is wholly bad. He therefore endeavoured 
to shade off the good and bad elements into one another so 
as to show his hero to be compounded of the high-minded 
patriot and the self-seeking usurper. The rigid forms of 
the Greek drama frustrated his design; the elements refuse 
to blend; Polyphontes is painted with mathematical exacti- 
tude, one side white, the other black; and the impossibility 
of developing character in a classic tragedy might have con- 
vineed Arnold of the inadequacy of his artistic theories. 

Arnold’s strength is far better displayed in short narrative 
poems. Tennyson excels in the same class of composition, 
but the two poets are not exactly rivals in the same field. 
Arnold’s narrative poetry has an abstract Wordsworthian 
tinge; less gorgeous, highly tinted, and picturesque than 
that of the preset Poet Laureate, it is purer, clearer, and 
more statuesque. The one uses rich colours ; the other paints 
with cool washes. 
Arnold chooses his stories both from romantic and classic 
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sources, and his treatment, though always measured, neces- 
sarily varies with his subject. To the more ornate class 
belong ‘The Church of Brou,’ ‘ Mycerinus,’ ‘ The Sick King 
‘of Bokhara,’ ‘The Forsaken Merman,’ and ‘ Tristram and 
‘Iseult;’ to the simpler and more purely classic style of 
treatment belong ‘ Balder Dead’ and ‘ Sohrab and Rustnm.’ 
In the first he is a painter, in the second a sculptor. The 
figures which he carves from the marble of his classic 
quarries are austerely cold; but the brighter hues of the 
East, or of the middle ages, or of fairyland lend some rich- 
ness of colouring to the severe purity of his style. 
The most important of the romantic poems is ‘ Tristram and 
‘ Iseult;’ yet many will prefer the genial wisdom of ‘ The 
‘Sick King of Bokhara,’ or the exquisite pathos of ‘The 
‘ Forsaken Merman.’ The latter is, in our opinion, the 
most perfect of his narrative poems. The words are so 
felicitously chosen, the metre is so skilfully handled, that 
sound and meaning are wedded in perfect harmony. The 
piece, like ‘The Sick King of Bokhara,’ is complete in itself; 
it is too short to be defective in conception, while the free 
rein which Arnold gives to the tenderness of his nature here 
supplies the force and swiftness of movement in which he so 
often fails. It enshrines that feeling of separation to the 
pathos of which Arnold was peculiarly sensitive, and the 
grief of the forsaken Merman and his children is depicted 
with touching grace. The following lines are familiar, but 
they will bear quotation :— 
‘Call her once before you go, 
Call once yet, 
In a voice that she will know : 
Margaret ! Margaret! 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear ; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 
Call her once and come away. 
This way, this way. 
“ Mother dear, we cannot stay.” 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret! 
‘Come, dear children, come away down. 
Call no more. 
One last look at the white-wall’d town, 
And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away.’ 


The same feeling which inspired ‘The Forsaken Mermaid 
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is expressed in ‘Tristram and Tseult.’ Tristram and Iseult 
of Ireland tread the dark road of death together hand in 
hand. She who is left behind bears the full burden of the 
pain of separation, and it is on the picture of the joyless 
calm of the widowed Iseult of Brittany that Arnold expends 
all his strength. But here the touching beauty of the picture 
is marred by the irrelevancy of its details and the weakness 
of its composition. The poem is more beautiful in its parts 
than asa whole. The connecting links are so slender that 
the construction falls to pieces. The unnecessary introduc- 
tion of the story of Merlin mars the unity of impression ; 
scene-painting predominates over the figures of the actors ; 
and the interchange of the dramatic and narrative elements 
strikes us as a defect of form which might have been easily 
overcome. Nor again does the exquisite picture of the 
children compensate for a departure from the original form. 
of the legend which alienates our sympathy from Tristram. 
With far truer instinct the older chronicler relates that 
Tristram even on his marriage night was faithful to his 
love, and that Ysoude les Blanches Mains remained a pure 
virgin. 

‘The subject of ‘Balder Dead’ is too remote to arrest 
sympathy, and ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ is the finest specimen 
of Arnold’s Homeric manner. It is indeed a marvellously 
close reproduction of the classic style. The simple flow of 
the narrative, the reticence from personal reflection, the 
skilfui repetition of sonorous names remind the student at 
every turn of the poet’s ancient model. The subject is one 
of those terrible situations which require delicate and refined 
handling. It strikes a note so high that it is with difficulty 
sustained. In the solemnising presence of a venerable 
cathedral we resent the disturbance of our solitude by the 
intrusive gabble of a verger. So also such an incident as 
the death of a son at the hands of a father suggests thoughts 
to the mind which make the poet’s presentation of the scene, 
if it is not in faultless taste, appear officious. From this 
danger Arnold’s refined instincts preserve him. There is not 
a word too much, but from first to last the story is told with 
true Homeric simplicity. The poet knows that he has some- 
thing to say, and is not afraid to be homely, while the even 

stately roll of the noble blank verse is the fitting embodi- 
ment of the strong and masculine tone of feeling. The 
environment of the poem with the wide steppes and plains 
of Central Asia and the wild free-ranging life of the Tartar 
hordes is skilfully conveyed with the force of graphic sug- 
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gestion. Little fault can be found with the language. Yet 
surely the simile used to describe the feelings of Rustum as 
he eyes Sohrab coming towards him from the Tartar tents is 
out of keeping. 
‘ As some rich woman, on a winter's morn, 

Kyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 

Who with numb blacken’d fingers makes her fire— 

At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 

When the frost flowers the whiten’d window panes — 

And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 

Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum ey’d 

The unknown adventurous youth.’ 
The idea of the half-starved seamstress is so entirely modern 
that it strikes a jarring note. Another point, which is at 
least open to dispute, is the relevancy of the concluding 
portion of the poem. ‘The description of the Oxus is in 
itself one of the most beautiful passages that Arnold ever 
wrote; yet we doubt whether the suggestion that the great 
river flows quietly onwards, undisturbed by the love and hate 
of men, is not in false taste, and whether the poem would 
not have ended more appropriately with — 

‘So on the bloody sand Sohrab lay dead.’ 


But this introduction of nature as the solace to overwrought 
feeling is eminently characteristic of the poet. The descrip- 
tion of the Oxus resembles the vision which closes ‘ Empe- 
‘ docles on Etna,’ or the spectacle of the untroubled heavens 
which in ‘A Summer Night’ consoles the poet for the hard 
alternatives of modern life. Thus the passage illustrates his 
peculiar attitude towards Nature, upon which something 
remains to be said. Both the harmony of the metaphor of 
the drudge, and the relevancy of the conclusion, are ques- 
tions of taste upon which it is impossible to dogmatise. 
Even if both are, as we think, out of keeping with the 
general structure of the poem, they do not seriously detract 
from its general merits. But the grave defect of ‘Sohrab 
‘and Rustum’ remains to be mentioned. It is a fine picture 
after the Homeric manner; but it has the academic coldness 
of a reproduction, and the general effect is tame because 
Arnold does not attempt to give us a stirring battle-piece 
of his own. With what fire and spirit Scott would have 
treated the theme! And it must be confessed that the 
poem does not contain that amplitude of matter which is the 
excuse and the compensation for the measured movement of 
the ancient school. 
Both the poems which we have called classic are written 
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in an heroic blank verse that is always melodious and is 
rarely disfigured by weak endings. Such a passage as the 
burning of the ship in ‘ Balder Dead’ is a fine specimen of 
Arnold’s mastery of the metre. But the fault of his blank 
verse is its monotony of cadence. Arnold sacrifices variety 
to the rigid metrical principles of his masters. Like them 
he refused to divide his lines in the middle—with the inevi- 
table result that his movements are fettered. 

Elegiac poetry is most congenial to Arnold’s mind. In 
grief for the loss of friends he was not hampered by those 
artistic rules to which he clung with paradoxical tenacity 
but without the grip of sincere conviction. In this mood his 
best poetry is written; in it he is himself; and of recent 
years in italone he sang. ‘To this class belong ‘ The Scholar 
‘ Gipsy,’ ‘Thyrsis,’ ‘A Southern Night,’ ‘Obermann once 
‘more,’ ‘Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,’ ‘ Heine’s 
‘ Grave,’ ‘ Memorial Verses,’ ‘ Rugby Chapel,’ ‘ Requiescat,’ 
‘ Westminster Abbey,’ ‘ Geist’s Grave,’ and ‘ Poor Mathias.’ 
In these poems Arnold finds full and legitimate scope for the 
tenderness which is one of the strongest of his poetic gifts, 
and for the deep sense of the pathos of separation which 
gives its charm to ‘The Forsaken Merman’ or ‘ Tristram and 
‘Tseult.’ In them we find an intensity of feeling which 
elsewhere we seek in vain. In them he gives free rein to his 
heart, and no longer starves it by a laborious search for pre- 
mature tranquillity or for academic correctness. 

It may seem extravagant to rank ‘ Thyrsis’ with the four 
great poems in which English poets have enshrined the 
memory of departed friends. But though it is less elaborate 
and ornate than ‘ Lycidas’ or ‘ In Memoriam,’ and less aflame 
with fiery scorn than ‘ Adonais,’ it is more spontaneous and 
more tenderly regretful than any of its rivals, and leaves a 
deeper impression of the personal loss which the poet has 
sustained. Both‘ Thyrsis ’ and ‘The Scholar Gipsy ’ are too 
well known to bear the large quotations that would be neces- 
sary to establish their claim to rank among great memorial 
poems. As a specimen of his simple elegiac poetry, we 
quote the whole of ‘ Requiescat,’ familiar though it is to 
students of Arnold’s verse. 


‘ Strew on her roses, roses, | * Wer life was turning, turning, 
And never a spray of yew! In mazes of heat and sound ; 
In quiet she reposes ; | But for peace her soul was yearning, 
Ah, would that I did too! And now peace laps her round. 
§ Her mirth the world required ; ‘ TIer cabin’d, ample spirit, 
She bathed it in smiles of glee; It flutter’d and fail’d for breath ; 
But her heart was tired, tired, To night it doth inherit 
And now they let her be. | The vasty hall of death, 
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Objection may be taken—and, in our opinion, rightly 
taken—to the fourth line of the first stanza, because it in- 
trudes a new element into the poem. But with this possible 
exception nothing can be simpler in its language or more 
quietly direct than the treatment. No analysis of character 
and no moralising are required to produce the impression. 
The pathetic effect is given by the plainest presentation of 
the situation. ‘Requiescat,’ as the pure expression of a 
single feeling, illustrates Arnold’s Homeric style of elegiac 
poetry. More elaborate and more reflective is ‘A Southern 
‘ Night ;’ yet in the modern manner it is almost equally 
perfect. It contains a beautiful picture which supplies the 
keynote to the whole poem, and which we shall venture to 
extract. His brother died at Gibraltar on his voyage home 
from India, and Arnold recalls the scene. 
‘Slow to a stop, at morning grey, 
I see the smoke-crown’d vessel come ; 


Slow round her paddles dies away 
The seething foam. 


‘A boat is lowered from her side ; 
Ah, gently place him on the bench ! 
That spirit—if all have not yet died— 
A breath might quench. 


‘Is this the eye, the footstep fast, 
The mien of youth we used to see ? 
Poor, gallant boy !—for such thou wast, 
And art, to me. 
‘The limbs their wonted tasks refuse ; 
The eyes are glazed ; thou canst not speak; 
And whiter than thy white burnous 
That wasted cheek. 
‘Enough! the boat, with quiet shock, 
Unto its haven coming nigh, 
Touches, and on Gibraltar’s rock 
Lands thee to die.’ 


If we except the best of his elegiac compositions, none of 
Arnold’s verse reaches the highest class of poetry. His 
achievements will not, in our opinion, raise him above the 
rank of minor poets. He is, in fact, a nineteenth-century 
Gray. He is less remarkable for what he says than for his 
manner of saying it, and he is never so completely a child of 
nature as to forget the form in which he clothes his thoughts. 
Yet in the austere earnestness of his tone and in the breadth 
of his simple style, he is essentially an imaginative, rather 
than a fanciful, poet. Dissatisfied with the mere adornment 
of ideas, he calls up images waich more incline to vastness 
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and sublimity than to filigree and definiteness. He esteems 
the solid worth of a single stone above the number and 
variety of the sparkling jewels into which it may be cut. 
He is not rapid, exuberant, or profuse, but stately, measured, 
self-restrained. His aim is unity of impression, sustained 
power, simplicity of effect. 

Though Arnold is not a born poet, and writes rather for 
recreation than from impulse, he claims a high place among 
learned and artistic versifiers. His poetry possesses a 
decided, definite, and distinctive charm which never palls 
upon the appetite. It is not rich, generous, full-bodied, 
strengthening; but it is never cloying, and always pure, 
clean-tasted, and refreshing. Much of his early verse is 
vitiated by the affected quietism of his moral creed, or the 
professorial coldness of his esthetic theories. His most 
affecting and imperishable lines are those which he wrote 
when the social preacher or the conscious artist was tem- 
porarily forgotten in the tender-hearted, affectionate man. 
Apart from these outbursts of true feeling, the general merits 
of his poetry must be, in the main, described by negatives, 
or, in other words, by the conspicuous absence of the most 
salient faults of other writers. It is essentially the poetry 
of a refined, high-bred gentleman. 

Arnold never assumes the airs and affectations which are 
the vulgarities of poets. His artistic finish is, in fact, the 
graceful ease of a taste which is naturally pure, but it has 
also been sedulously cultivated. He never attempts to hide 
the barrenness of his thought by the luxuriance of his 
rhymes, or veils his nakedness in the involutions of studied 
obscurity. He never affects a false intensity of expression, 
or strains unnaturally after far-fetched epithets, and conse- 
quently his lines show no trace of spasmodic weakness. His 
muse is transparently honest; he nowhere pretends to express 
more than he feels, or strives at more than he can fully 
accomplish. ‘Too dignified to be pretentious, too proud to 
be assuming, he neither apes profundity nor seeks to create 
an impression by startling phrases. He says what he has 
to say clearly and decisively, without any false show of word- 
daubing, never haunted by the fear that paralyses smaller 
men, and against which Sainte-Beuve cautioned Baudelaire 
—the fear ‘ détre trop commun.’ He is careful to subordinate 
his details to the whole; with praiseworthy self-restraint 
he keeps his picturesque passages within bounds, and, even 
when he describes a garden, allots no inordinate space to 
the colouring of his flowers. It would be difficult in all his’ 
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poetry to find a single ornament which has been pinned on 
merely as aspangle. He never paints for painting’s sake, 
but uses similes and metaphors to help forward the central 
idea of his poem. His work is characterised by self-control 
and reticence, and his strong, decided, telling strokes bring 
out the exact point which most materially assists the de- 
velopement of his thought or of his narrative. An admirable 
illustration of his thorough self-discipline, braced and ele- 
vated by the study of Hellenic models, is seen in the intro- 
duction of the comparison of the two eagles to illustrate 
Rustum’s ignorance of the desolation which his own hand 
had wrought by the death of his son. We refer our readers 
to the passage in ‘ Sohrab and Rustum,’ and ask them to 
observe how Arnold’s abstention from word-painting fixes 
the mind upon the one point that the comparison is designed 
to illustrate. The same restraint is visible in his use of lan- 
guage. He is always careful in his diction; he does not 
bewilder with the false gaudiness of perpetual metaphor, or 
dazzle with the unnatural sparkle of constant antithesis. 
Every epithet has its meaning, and many are so felicitously 
chosen that they are in their application condensed pictures. 
Merits such as these, though in the main of a negative cha- 
racter, are yet great. If Arnold lacks fire and spirit, he 
rarely halts or stumbles. Seeing how near he came to 
making himself a poet, he may be excused for the belief that 
poets need not be born. Yet the emphasis which he laid 
upon form and method was extravagant, and, as a basis of 
criticism, one-sided. The glowing stream of verse that pours 
forth from men who are aflame with some overmastering 
impulse forms its own channels, fusing thought and expres- 
sion into one mould. But mere mechanics are not poets, and 
elaborate construction, though it may be less wearisome, is 
infinitely more hopeless than brilliant bursts of ill-assorted 
imagery. 

Arnold’s classical poetry has given us such embodiments 
of the Hellenic style as English literature had never before 
possessed. Behind the pagan lore and Hebrew elevation of 
‘Lycidas’ or ‘Samson Agonistes’ speaks the voice of Mil- 
ton, and it is the immanence of his strong soul that gives to 
both their depth of harmony. So, too, through the classic 
paintings of ‘Hyperion’ or ‘ Ulysses,’ glows the youthful 
exuberance of Keats, or the warm richness of Tennyson’s 
picturesque mind. But Arnold, without Milton’s strength, 
Keats’s gorgeous imagination, or Tennyson’s pictorial fire, has 
succeeded—where they have relatively failed—in embodying 
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the pure classic spirit in a statuesque form, almost entirely 
uncoloured by modern feeling. But he achieved this imita- 

tive success by the felicity of his artistic taste, and not by the 

ardour of his poetic soul. It is not as the skilful reproducer 

of classic methods, nor yet as the reflector of a confused, 
complex, and sceptical era, still less as the teacher of an in- 
distinct ethical philosophy, that Arnold makes his strongest 

claim to be considered a poet; rather it is as the wistful 
memorialist of the pangs of loss and separation, and as the 

direct transcriber of the restfulness which belongs to the 
gentler moods of Nature. Weary of the struggle with him- . 
self, and of the contemplation of great currents of life, he 
turns his jaded eyes towards some huinan friend or on the 
inanimate world, and in their society seeks repose. For the 
English people he professed contempt; for English scenery 
he had conceived a passionate love, which inspired him to 
write passages of descriptive verse in a manner peculiarly 
his own, and with a power which, in the special and limited 
field of its exercise, is unrivalled. In his elegiac verse he 
allows free play tothe two strongest feelings of which he was 
capable, and itis the union of both in the same compositions 
which constitutes the affecting truth and simple charm of this 
class of his poetry. Here he is most nearly a great poet, 
because he is most simply himself. 

In Arnold’s descriptive poetry Wordsworth was his master, 
but the pupil is entirely independent of the teacher. 
Wordsworth directed Arnold to the source where he found 
the truest anodyne for his intellectual pain. Worn out by the 
anxieties of human life, he flies to Nature for calm and quiet, 
and he finds them there. It was the combination of delight 
in Nature and disappointment in Man that first attracted 
him to Sénancour. His ‘ Wish’ is only a poetical expansion of 
i prose passage from ‘Obermann.’ Arnold asks that when the 
winnowing wings of approaching death are clearing the mist 
that broods over the borders of the undiscovered future, he 
shall not be pestered by all that makes the angel’s coming 
hideous. 

‘ Bring none of these! but let me be, 
While all around in silence lies, 

Moved to the window near, and see 

Once more before my dying eyes, 


‘ Bathed in the sacred dews of morn, 
The wide aerial landscape spread, 
The world which was ere I was born, 
The world which lasts when I am dead.’ 
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So too wishes Obermann :— 

‘Si j’arrive 4 la vieillesse, si un jour, plein de pensées encore, mais 

renoncant i parler aux hommes, j’ai aupres de moi un ami pour recevoir 
mes adieux i la terre, qu’on place ma chaise sur l'herbe courte et que 
de tranquilles marguerites soient 14 devant moi, sous le soleil, sous le 
ciel immense, afin qu’en laissant la vie qui passe, je retrouve quelque 
chose de lillusion infinie.’ 
It is this sense of the soothing power of Nature which is 
always predominant in Arnold’s mind. The attitude which 
he assumes to her is widely different from that of Words- 
worth, and the gifts which she bestows on her worshippers 
are dissimilar. Wordsworth, seeking an interpretation of 
the mysteries by which he was surrounded, regards Nature 
through the medium of h’s own thoughts, and in describing 
her he gives us a new creation evolved from the influences of 
the inanimate world upon his own thoughts. He asks us to 
put ourselves in his place, to view the universe with his eyes, 
to behold it, not as it is, but as he sees it. To Arnold, on 
the other hand, Nature teaches no lessons, unlocks no 
mysteries of life. He does not seek her solitudes to learn 
the interpretation of oracles. She giveshim the boon which 
he asks, and that boon is tranquillity, not knowledge. She 
cools the fever of his thoughts, distracts his mind from its 
saddening anxieties, and ministers relief rather than peace. 
To Arnold she offers a febrifuge, to Wordsworth a draught 
of intoxicating joy. Andas Arnold’s attitude is simpler than 
that of Wordsworth, so is his method of description. He 
exacts no labour from his reader to follow the course of his 
imaginative thought, but comes into direct contact with 
Nature, sees things as they are, and with his eye undistracted 
from its object transcribes the scene before him. He makes 
us share his picture, and so subtly suggests the rest which 
he himself enjoys that we become partners of his repose, and 
feel the cool breath of the same fresh free air upon our faces. 
Wordsworth, ever eager to decipher the riddles of human life 
in the hieroglyphics of Nature, elevates and invigorates minds 
which are capable of making the necessary initial effort. 
Arnold sinks like a tired child upon the lap of Nature, and, 
reposing on her bosom, imparts to others his own restfulness. 
Many quotations might be made to illustrate the simplicity, 
the directness, and the repose of his descriptive passages. 
We will conclude our imperfect study of one of the most 
charming of our minor poets with four quotations as speci- 
mens of Arnold’s treatment of Nature, The first is taken 
from ‘ The Scholar Gipsy :’— 
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‘For most, I know, thou lov'st retired ground. 
Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt chops round ; 
And leaning backwards in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck'd in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream: 
And then they land, and thou art seen no more.’ 


Our second quotation is made from ‘ Thyrsis;’ and here the 
same characteristics of precision and directness reappear, 
combined with a simplicity which those who compare the 
description with Tennyson’s picture of the garden in ‘ Maud’ 
will scarcely fail to appreciate : 
‘So some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o'er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks, and all the grassy floor, 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May, 
And chestnut-flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting ery, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze. 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I. 


‘Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go ? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet William with its homely cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Noses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open, jasmine-mutiled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening star. 


‘He hearkens not! light comer, he is flown ? 
What matters it? Next year he will return, 
And we shall have him in the sweet spring-days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 
And bluebells trembling by the forest ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown.’ 


Or compare this beautiful stanza from the same poem with 
the gorgeously imaginative picture which the same scenery 
inspired in Shelley’s ‘ Alastor :’— 
‘Where is the girl, who, by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoor'd our skiff, when, through the Wytham flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadowsweet among, 
And darting swallows, and light water-gnats, 
We track’d the shy Thames shore ? 
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Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heay’d the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass ?— 
They all are gone, and thou art gone as well.’ 
The last quotation is taken from ‘ Lines written in Kensing- 
‘ ton Gardens,’ and it is chosen out of many similar passages 
because it breathes the subtle air of that rest which Arnold 
sought and found in the society of Nature, even in the midst 
of a great city. 
‘In this lone open glade I lie 
Screen’d by deep boughs on either hand ; 
And at its head, to stay the eye, 
Those black-crown'd, red-boled pine trees stand. 
‘ Birds here make song, each bird has his, 
Across the girdling city’s hum. 
HTow green under the boughs it is! 
How thick the tremulous sheep-cries come! 


‘Sometimes a child will cross the glade 
To take bis nurse his broken toy; 
Sometimes a thrush flit overhead 
Deep in her unknown day’s employ. 
‘Here at my feet what wonders pass, 
What endless active life is here ! 
What blowing daisies, fragrant grass ! 
An air-stirr’d forest, fresh and clear,’ 


Art. IV.—Annals of the House of Percy from the Conquest 
to the Opening of the Nineteenth Century. By Epwarp 
BARRINGTON DE FonBLANQUE. ‘lwo volumes. 4to. Printed 
for private circulation only. 1887. 


HE Canton of Perci in Lower Normandy, and the Chiteau 
de Perci near Villedieu in the Department of La 
Manche, were held eight or nine hundred years ago by the 
descendants of a companion of Rollo the Northman, and 
from them sprang William, Count de Caux and de Poitiers, 
who is regarded as the founder of one of the most illustrious 
families of the British nobility. It does not appear that he 
accompanied the Conqueror in his invasion; possibly he had 
settled in England in the days of Harold; but it is known 
that he married a Saxon lady of rank, and he undoubtedly 
received very large grants of land immediately after the 
Conquest, including Whitby (where he founded the great 
Abbey), eighty-six lordships in the North Riding of York- 
shire, thirty-two lordships in Lincolnshire, and other lands 
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in Essex and Hampshire. Such was the origin in England 
of this princely house, which was destined to play a con- 
siderable part in the stormy medieval history of England. 


‘ The ancient Percies were, from the necessities of their position as 
well as the character of the age, more distinguished for moral and 
physical vigour and energy than for political genius, Men of action, 
rather than of thought or words, they were all brave soldiers, most of 
them skilful commanders; but throughout the twenty generations 
from the Conquest down to the reign of the second Charles, it is 
doubtful whether a reputation for high statesmanship can be claimed 
for more than two members of the house. There are, however, few 
families that can present so great a number of picturesque types of 
their times, or who so long and uninterruptedly enjoyed the attachment 
and the confidence of the English people and so greatly influenced 
their destinies. William Als Gernons, the Norman who made himself 
a home in the wilds of bleak Yorkshire, married “ for conscience’ sake ” 
the Saxon maiden whose lands he had conquered, defied the authority 
of Crown and Church when they conflicted with his interests or his 
whims, and in his old age made his peace by donning “ scol!op shell 
“ and sandal shoon,” dying a brave crusader within sight of the Holy 
City; his turbulent and warlike sons and grandsons, the eariiest 
champions of feudal rights against the royal power ; Richard de Percy, 
foremost among the sturdy barons who extorted the charter of English 
liberties from King Jolin, and defied the pretensions of the Pope of 
Rome ; the martial and chivalrous Lords of Alnwick, “ sober in peace 
“and cruel in battail;”’ the first Earl of Northumberland towering 
above his brilliant contemporaries, haughty, daring, and generous, 
rising to the highest pinnacle of subject-greatness, and dying sword in 
hand, an outlaw and a rebel; his splendid soldier sons, Hotspur and 
Ralph, and his politic and accomplished brother, Worcester, general, 
admiral, diplomatist, courtier, and statesman ; the second earl and his 
four sons, all of whom fell on the battle-field in defence of the House of 
Lancaster ; Henry the Magnificent, and, in sad contrast with him, his 
suffering son, the Unthrifty ; ‘Simple Tom,” dying so calmly on the 
scaffold in defence of his faith, and “ Cruel Henry,” sacrificed in the 
cause of the Scottish queen; the Wizard Earl, finding a solace for his 
long captivity in scientific studies, and his high-minded son, the Lord 
Admiral of England;—where shall we find such another line of 
representative men ? 

‘The Percies had,as a rule, formed high and wealthy alliances, 
choosing their wives from among the daughters of royal houses or of 
the most noble of the ruling families of England, and in most instances 
acquiring large possessions and additional dignities by these marriages. 
Thrice in the course of eight centuries there was a break in the male 
line of descent. Of the first Percy heiress, the Lady Agnes, we know 
little more than that when she conferred her hand upon the brother of 
the Queen of England, she stipulated to retain for herself and her 
heirs the name of her baronial ancestors, instead of assuming her 
husband’s princely title; and that, pious, graceful, and charitable, she 
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presided in regal state over her magnificent household—* our court ””— 
as she calls it. After the lapse of five centuries a daughter once more 
inherited the honours of the ancient house, and the wildest flights of 
romantic fiction could hardly be more startling than the incidents in 
the early girlhood of the Percy heiress, who, in her sixteenth year, 
married “the proud Duke” of Somerset, having then already been 
twice widowed without having become a wife.’ 


Such are the annals of the race which Mr. de Fonblanque 
relates in the magnificent volumes now before us, volumes 
not unworthy of the liberality of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, which have been compiled and edited with great re- 
search and ability by this author. We have on more than 
one occasion had to remark, in reviewing the splendid records 
of the great families of Scotland, for which we are indebted 
to the indefatigable zeal of Sir William Fraser—works not 
accessible to the public and known chiefly through the pages 
of this Journal—that the great families of England had not 
shown the munificence of their Northern kinsmen in throw- 
ing open their muniment rooms, and printing in a suitable 
form the annals of their forefathers. The ‘Douglas Book,’ 
the ‘Chiefs of Grant,’ the ‘ Buccleuch,’ the ‘ Lennox,’ and 
several other similar monographs, are of matchless value 
and interest to the public and domestic history of the nation. 
But this is the first time (as far as we know) that the 
example has been followed by an English peer. The re- 
searches of the Historical Manuscripts Commission have 
thrown considerable light on the treasures that lie buried in 
the castles and country houses of England; but they have 
not been printed in a suitable or becoming form. That work 
must be left to the generosity of their owners, and the Duke 
of Northumberland has discharged this duty to his ancestors 
with ungrudging liberality. The House of Percy has a 
great place in history, but it does not appear to be rich in 
family documents or records. Alnwick does not contribute 
much of importance to this book. Mr. de Fonblanque has 
been obliged to draw his materials from other sources, and 
it is impossible to overrate the industry with which he has 
collected all that relates to the Percy family, from existing 
histories, from manuscript records in the Cottonian Library 
and the Rolls of Parliament, and from the Calendars of 
State Papers published under the authority of the Master of 
the Rolls. His work is in fact a history, more especially 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and if it is un- 
avoidably deficient in domestic and personal details, derived 
from private sources, it is the more rich in those scenes and 
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characters which tradition and poetry have associated with 
our earliest recollections. Every English child, who has 
read a play of Shakespeare, knows the story of the glory and 
the guilt of 


‘Northumberland, the ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne.’ 


We owe our Hotspur to the same immortal drama, and the 
‘ wild music’ of the ballad of ‘ Chevy Chase’ has made a 
household word of the Lord Percy who fought the Douglas 
on the field of Otterbourne and perished himself on the field 
of Shrewsbury. 

The male line of the Percies has been more than once 
broken in the course of seven or eight centuries, and the 
family honours diverted. William de Perci, who died in 
1168, left no sons and two daughters, Maud and Agnes, 
co-heiresses. Maud married an Earl of Warwick, but died 
childless, bequeathing her share of the family possessions to 
Richard de Percy, the youngest son of her sister. The story 
of Agnes is more curious. 


‘Some years after her marriage with William de Albini, Adeliza, 


once known as the Fair Maid of Brabant, and second wife of Henry 
the First, sent into France, for her half-brother, Jocelyn de Louvain, 
“ to share her prosperity and happiness,” and also, as would appear, to 
improve his fortune by an advantageous alliance 

* Agnes de Perci was the lady whom Adeliza selected for a sister-in- 
law, but her father was too proud of his raze to allow all traces of it 
to be lost even by absorption in the princely House of Brabant, and he 
accordingly attached an important condition to the marriage of his 
heiress, 

‘ We read in an ancient MS. that: This Jocelyn . . . wedded 
this dame Agnes Percy upon condition that he shold be called Jocelyn 
Percy, or els that he shold bare the armes of the Lord Percy, and he 
toke the counsell of his syster and he chose rather to be called Jocelyn 
Percy than to forsake his owne armes (which be feld ore, a lion 
rampant, azure) for so shold he have no right title to his father’s 
inheritance, and so of right the Lord Percy shold be Duke of Brabant, 
tho they be not so indeed.” 

‘ The date of the marriage is not on record, but may be approxi- 
mately fixed by the charter under which Adeliza’s munificent wedding 
gift, the Honour of Petworth, was conferred on her brother. This 
document was confirmed by Duke Henry of Normandy, while acting 
as regent in England in 1150-51, and Queen Adeliza, herself a witness 
to the marriage, died towards the end of the latter year, when the 
heiress was barely sixteen years of age. 

‘ In addition to Petworth, Jocelyn de Percy held, in his own right, 
lands representing five and a half knights’ fees in Y orkshire. All that 
we can learn of him is that he lived in great splendour, and made 
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large donations to the religious houses, endowed by the Percies, as well 
as to the Abbeys of Lewes and Reading. Ile died before 1189. 

‘The Lady Agnes survived her husband for nearly a quarter of a 
century, dying at a very advanced age in 1205. She was buried upon 
her saint-day, a fact attested upon her tombstone in Whitby Abbey by 
this quaint inscription :— 

‘« Aones Agnetis festo tumulatur, et istis 

Idem sexus, idem nomen, et una dies.” 

‘ With her ended the elder branch of the Norman Percies, and a 
new line commenced, which for nearly five centuries played an important 
and conspicuous part in the history of England.’ 

It will be remarked, however, that this alliance has left 
traces in the Perey family which have survived to our own 
time. The name of Joscelyn was introduced. The title of 
Louvaine, which was borne by the present Duke of Northum- 
berland until the Beverley branch of the family succeeded 
to his dukedom, was derived from this ‘ Jocelyn de Louvain,’ 
and the lion of Brabant (or, a lion rampant azure) still 
stands as one of the supporters of the Percy coat of arms. 

The Percies, it has been said, were men of the sword, not 
of the council or of the pen. Accordingly it was in the stormy 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and not in later times, 
that they rose to the height of their power and performed 
their most brilliant achievements. In the wars with Franee, 
in perpetual border conflicts with Scotland, in the civil wars 
of the Roses, and in the conspiracies and commotions of 
later years, their blood was poured out like water. The 
first earl, the father of Hotspur, fell at Bramham Moor in 
1407; his son and his brother had already fallen at Shrews- 
bury. The second earl was killed at St. Albans; the third earl 
at Towton Fields, and his three brothers there, or soon after- 
wards. The fourth earl was murdered at Cockledge in 1489. 
And when the field of battle was changed into the scaffold 
of the Tudors, Thomas, brother of the sixth earl, was be- 
headed at Tyburn in 1537; the seventh earl shared his fate 
at York in 1572; and the eighth earl was killed in the 
Tower in 1585. Through this strange necrology—it might 
almost be called a martyrology—Mr. de Fonblanque takes his 
readers. In those early and agitated times the Honse of 
Percy, like most of the great nobles of the age, were seldom 
faithful to any cause or to their allegiance to kings contend- 
ing for an unsettled succession of the crown; they fought 
and died more for the greatness of their house than for the 
party or the sovereign whom they served. Perhaps this is 
the reason for the fact that although they stood in the first 
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rank as warriors and men at arms, they never rose to the 
highest political rank in the service of the Crown, and have 
added few, if any, names of weight to the statesmen and 
ministers of Britain. 


‘In the individual lives of successive generations of Percies, from 
the Conquest down to this period, we may trace the growth and deve. 
lopement of a system to whic -+h—opposed us it is to every principle of 
modern political life, and in spite of the vices inherent in a purely 
military aristocracy —England in past ages owed much of her greatness 
and prosperity; a system which not only fostered a manly national 
spirit, but, by acting asa barrier against the arbitrary power of the 
Crown, served to secure popular liberties. 

‘In the wars of King Stephen the Norman Percies had represented 
the early stages of feudalism; under King John a Percy was among 
the foremost. champions of its progress, and a prominent figure in its 
final triumph. The lords of Alnwick, ready as they ever were to 
fight the foreign enemies of the king, were jealous guardians of baronial 

rights against royal encroachment. In the person of the first Earl of 
Northumberland feudalism had obtained the ‘sah of its power; his 
fall marked the earliest stage of its decline. 

‘The devastating wars of the Roses, and the persistent policy of the 
Tudors to vest all authority in the Crown, sapped and gradually de- 
stroyed the power of the great nobles of England, and with it the 
system which they represented; but the first fatal blow inflicted on 


feudalism was dealt by the sword which struck down the Earl of 


Northumberland on Bramham Moor.’ 


The second Earl of Northumberland, the grandson of that 
nobleman and the son of Hotspur, was carried by his widowed 
mother to the court of King Robert of Scotland on his father’s 


overthrow. There he was brought up at the University of 


St. Andrews us the intimate friend and companion of the 
king’s eldest surviving son, afterwards James I. On their way 
to France the prince was captured and detained by Henry IV., 
but Northumberland escaped, returned to St. Andrews, and 
completed his studies there. On the accession of Henry V. 
the earl lost no time in making an appeal for the reversal of 
the attainder, and it is a remarkable example of the policy and 
temper of the young king, that the sentence incurred by the 
treasons and rebellions of Percy’s father and grandfather was 
immediately reversed, and the young nobleman was restored 
to his rank in Parliament and to a portion of his estates. 
He was not ungrateful. He remained firmly attached to the 
House of Lancaster, and perished in their cause at the 
battle of St. Albans. All his sons adhered to the falling 
cause of Henry VI., and four of them (including the third 
earl) were slain at Towton or at Hedgeley Moor. 
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The next Henry Percy, fourth earl, was, however, re- 
stored by Edward IV. and became a Yorkist, but he was 
a cautious politician, and although he had supported 
Richard III. in some of his most reprehensible acts, he 
stood aloof on the field of Bosworth, where he commanded 
a part of the army, and hastened after the battle to make 
his peace with Henry VII. But his fate was a singular one. 
The people of the northern counties were attached to the 
memory of Richard III., and their hostility to the govern- 
ment was inflamed by Henry’s insatiable love of money which 
had obtained from a subservient parliament a vote of 75,0001. 
to be raised by a tenth on the yearly produce of lands and 
on personal property. Northumberland at first supported 
the popular resistance to the tax, and represented to the 
king that ‘ now there was a houze (huge) somme requyred 
‘of them which neyther they were hable to satisfy so grete 
‘a demand, nor yet would once consent to pay one peuny 
‘of the said somme requyred.’ The king sent back a curt 
and peremptory answer and demanded the exaction of the 
tax. The malcontents, headed by one John a’ Chambre, met 
the earl at a lodge in his park at Topcliffe. A riot ensued, 
incited by Chambre * laying to his doors that he was the 
‘ chiefe author and principal cause of this tax and tribute,’ 
and thereupon the earl and his household servants were 
‘ furiously murdered and killed,’ or, as some said, ‘ beheaded 
‘at Thirsk under a great elim tree.’ Skelton, the poet- 
laureate, composed an elegy in his honour, and his funeral, 
by order of the king, was conducted with great magnifi- 
cence. 

The accession of the House of Tudor put an end to the 
civil wars of the fifteenth century, in which the Percies had 
played so great a part. But the ever-increasing arbitrary 
powers of the sovereigns, and the conflicts of religion in 
the following century, proved scarcely less fatal to the earls 
of Northumberland than the wars of the Roses had been to 
their forefathers. Henry Algernon, the fifth earl, surnamed 
the ‘ Young Lion’ and the ‘ Magnificent,’ succeeded his 
father in his twelfth year, and was brought up at court, 
to which he remained continually attached, and, from his 
love of splendour and pageantry, he made a conspicuous 
figure in the ceremonies. But this did not pretect him from 
the rapacity of Henry VII.; a fine of 10,000/. was levied on 
him by the Star Chamber for the mysterious ‘abduction 
‘ of an heiress,’ half of which was paid, and the other half 
remitted by Henry VIII. on his accession to the throne. 
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The well-known ‘ Northumberland Household Book,’ com. 
piled in 1770 by the Bishop of Dromore from the family 
records, has preserved to us an interesting account of the 
magnitude and cost of a great nobleman’s establishment in 
the first years of the sixteenth century, on a scale but little 
inferior to that of the king’s court. The enormous number 
of domestics, dependants, and horses—the supply of food 
for many tables—the number of residences, chiefly, however, 
unfurnished—the dresses of ceremony, are curiously con- 
trasted with the rude habits of lords and ladies who break- 
fasted on a bottle of beer at six in the morning, and ate 
off pewter without forks. And after all the earl’s revenues 
were assessed by Wolsey at only 2,920/. a year—a sum equal 
to about 20,0001. of our money. There was a vast deal of 
ceremony, but not an atom of comfort. Of the eighty rooms 
at Leconfield, four sufficed for all the purposes of family life, 
and the furniture consisted of plain deal tables upon tressels, 
and wooden forms or benches. Hume has contrasted the 
primitive and barbarous manners of our ancestors with the 
magnificent and elegant lives at that very time of the court 
of the Medicis and the nobies of Rome and Venice. But 
on state occasions there was a great display. The Earl of 
Northumberland took the field and the command of the 
army in France in 1513, at the head of some five hundred 
of his own tenants and retainers. 





‘The earl’s retinue consisted of forty-five attendants, including a 
treasurer of war, a herald, a pursuivant, and a chamberlain, with 
yeomen of the tent, wardrobe, and kitchen, He embarked for his own 
use, or that of his esquires, &c., twenty-three riding horses, besides 
several more “ to give to the Lord of Burgundy, or the Duke of 
“ Bretonne,” and twenty sumpter horses for transport of his baggage. 
Seven of these were employed for the carriage of his plate, harness, 
bedstuffs, apparel, wine, and kitchen utensils; each chief captain was 
allowed one, and the remaining number were used for drawing the 
chariots and carts in which the provisions, tents, and “all manner of 
“ stuff ” of five hundred men were conveyed. 

‘ The list of the earl’s clothing occupies several closely written pages, 
and comprises doublets and riding coats of velvet and satin, embroidered 
in gold and silver ; no less than twenty pairs of hose, twenty-five pairs of 
boots, shoes, and slippers, and twenty-one pairs of garters. He carried 
with him fourteen hats and bonnets of different colours, a nightgown 
lined with fur, and sixteen scarlet night-bonnets, besides thirty-five 
yards of “ purple cloth of gold and tinsel unkut.” iis armour con- 
sists of several suits of * Milan cotes of mail sett round with gilte 
“ nailes.” His principal coursers have black leather saddles covered 
with black velvet and trimmed with silk, and his led horses red leather 
saddles. 'There was also “ harness for nine coursers, and a change for: 
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“every day, and another for meating of prynces which be the kynge’s 
“ friends, yet one richer than another.” Portable camp furniture was 
already invented, for we find among his effects “a coffre with two 
“ lyddes to serve for an altar,” and four folding tables and chairs. 
Sixty ostrich feathers were among his personal baggage, for use of the 
captains and gentlemen of his retinue, as well as clothing for his pur- 
suivant and herald, eight yards of green damask cloth for “ a cote for 
“ Esperaunce,” and eleven yards of red cloth for gowns for his three 
chaplains. The footmen were provided with “ long arrows like 
“ standards to bere in their hands when they ryn with my lorde.” The 
plate chest included “ two silver saltes and twelve spoons, a washing 
“basin, four candlesticks, and a standing cup {cr my lord’s comfits 
“ and condiments.” . There were also two table cloths and twelve 
napkins of linen.’ 


The French campaign was short and brilliant, but far less 
important to Henry VIIT. than the victory of Flodden, in 
which Sir William Percy, the earl’s younger brother, had 
distinguished himself. 

But neither splendour nor victory could save the Percies 
from the jealousy of Wolsey, and we next hear that the 
Earl of Northumberland was committed to the Fleet and 
examined before the Star Chamber, from which, more for- 
tunate than his brother-in-law, Buckingham, he escaped 
with his head on his shoulders, and retired to the North, 
where he died in the fiftieth year of his age. Wolsey at 
once assumed the direction of the family. He ordered 
Lord Perey not to attend his father’s funeral, and the great 
earl had to be buried by a contribution from St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, for ‘ neither beeves, muttons, nor salt fish was 
‘left at my Lord’s death, and only twenty marks in money, 
‘which is spent long since, with much more for which 
‘ pledges have been given.’ 

No portion of Mr. de Fonblanque’s work is of more touch- 
ing and romantic interest than the ninth chapter, which he 
devotes to a sketch of the life of the sixth Earl of Northum- 
berland, Henry Perey, surnamed ‘The Unthrifty.2. Born in 
1502, this young nobleman succeeded his father in 1527, in 
his twenty-fifth year. But he was no stranger to the court 
of Henry VIIT. and the stately household of Cardinal Wolsey. 
He haa received his early training under the eyes of the 
cardinal, who exercised something more than a parental 
authority over him. ‘ He makes our princes pages,’ says 
Shakespeare, for it was the custom of the time for the sons 
of great nobles to be made not only the pupils, but the 
personal attendants, of Church dignitaries, and Wolsey’s, 
insatiable vanity sought to be waited on by Percies and 
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Howards, Nevilles and Cliffords, whose fathers not only 
solicited but paid for their admission into the retinue of the 
great churchman. Wolsey was 


‘Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men who sought him sweet as summer.’ 


To young Percy he seems to have been a stern master. At 
an early age the yonng earl repaired to court, and flirted with 
the ladies of the queen’s bedchamber, where he fell in love 
with one of the fairest of them, Anne, the younger daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, then said to be in her seventeenth 
year,* but far more versed in the dalliance of courts than 
her enamoured suitor; and it is probable that she returned 
his affection, for Lord Herbert says that ‘he had obtained 
‘her good will to marriage.’ That was the extent of their 
engagement, if so it could be called. A letter from the earl 
to Mr. Secretary Cromwell, written seven days before the 
execution of the queen, exists in the Cotton manuscripts, 
which should remove all doubt on the subject. It is in the 
following terms :— 








* This is Mr. de Fonblanque’s statement of the age of Anne Boleyn, 
but it is evidently erroneous. It rests on the assumption that Anne 
was born in 1507, which has been adopted by several eminent 
historians on the authority of a marginal note in Camden’s ‘ History of 
Elizabeth,’ but this date is, we think, successfully refuted by Mr. Fried- 
mann in his work Anne Boleyn (Appendix A). We observe with some 
surprise that the author of the article on Anne Boleyn in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ adheres to the same error as to the 
date of her birth, which he places in 1507. She was recalled by her 
father from France in 1522, and if born in 1507, she would have been 
only fifteen at that time, and seventeen at the time of her intimacy 
with Lord Perey, which must have taken place in 1524 or soon after- 
wards. Mr. de Fonblanque is not as explicit in his dates as could be 
wished, and he does not assign any date to the Percy incident ; but itis 
highly improbable that a girl of fifteen or sixteen should have attracted 
the king’s notice, which she had evidently done at that time, since he 
prevented the marriage with Perey. A portrait of Anne exists at Basle, 
painted by Holbein, which bears the inscription IR 1530—etatis 27. 
We conelude with Mr. Friedmann that she was born in 1503, a 
year after Perey himself, and that the courtship took place between 
1524 and 1526. The first evidence of the intended divorce from 
Catharine dates from the spring of 1527. The marriage of Anne 
to the king was secretly solemnised on or about January 25, 1533, and 
it was said that the king’s passion for her had lasted for the six pre- 
ceding years. The portrait of Queen Anne Boleyn by Holbein, in the 
Windsor collection of drawings by that master, represents a woman 
of about thirty years of age. 
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‘Maister Secretary,—This shall be to signifie to you that I perceave 
by Sir Reginald Carneby that ther is a supposed Pre contract between 
the Queen and me. Wherfor I was not only examined upon my othe 
before the Archbishoppes of Canterburie and York, but also receaved 
the blessed Sacrament upon the sayme, before the Duke of Norfolk 
and other of the Kynges highness Council learned in the spiritual law ; 
assuring you Mr. Secretary, by the said othe and blessed badge, which 
affore I receaved and hereafter entend to receave, that the same may 
be to my damnation if ever there were any contract or promise of 
marriage betweane her and me. At Newingtone Greane the xiii daye 
of May in the 28th year of the reyne of our Soveraigne Lord, King 
Henry the VIII. (1536). ‘ Yours assured, 

* NORTHUMBERLAND.’ 


For in fact this youthful passion was rudely nipped in the 
bud by the cardinal himself, acting under the order of the 
king. An authentic account of what passed on this occasion 
has been published in Nott’s ‘ Life of Wyatt,’ and also by 
Cavendish, but the scene is so graphic, and its connexion 
with subsequent events so important, that we reproduce it 
here. It proves that the king was at the time well aware of 
what had passed, and had already cast his eyes on Anne. 


‘So that when the Cardinall returned from the Court to his house at 
Westminster, being in the Gallerye, and not forgetting the King’s com- 
maundement, called the sayd Lo: Percye unto him, and before us his 
servants then attendinge, sayde unto him: “I marueile not a little 
(quoth he) of thy folly, that thou wouldest thus attempt to assure 
thyself with a foolishe gyrle yonder in the Court, Anne Bullen. 
Doest thou not consider the estate that God hath called thee unto in 
this world ; for after thy father’s death thou art most like to inherite 
and enioye one of the noblest Earledomes in this kingdome, and there- 
fore it had been most meete and conuenient for thee to haue had thy 
father’s consent in this case; and to haue acquainted the King’s 
Mati¢ therewith requiring his Princely fauore, and in all such matters 
submitting thy proceedings unto His Highenesse, who would not 
onely thankefully haue so provided for the purpose, that he would 
haue aduanced thee much more nobly and have matched thee 
according to thy degree and honor; and so by thy wyse behaviour 
(thou) mightest haue growne into his highe favoure to thy greate 
advancement: But now see what you haue done! Through your 
wilfulnesse you have not onely offended your father, but also your 
louinge Souereign Lorde, and matched yourself with such a one as 
neyther the King nor your father will consent unto. And hereof I 
put thee out of doubt that I will send for thy father, who at his 
coming shall eyther breake this unaduised bargayne, or else disin- 
herit thee for euer. The King’s Mati¢ will also complayne on thee 
to thy father and require no less than I haue saide, because he in- 
tended to preferr Anne Bullen to another, wherein the King had 
alreadie trauilled and being allmost at a poynt with one for her; 
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though shee knewe it not, yet hath the King like a Politique Prince 
conveyed the matter in such sort that she will bee I doubt not upon 
his Grace’s mention gladd and agreeable to the same ! ” 

‘“ Sir” quoth the Lo. Percye (weepinge), “I knewe not the King’s 
pleasure, and am sorry for it; I considered Iam of good yeares, and 
thought meselfe able to prouide me a conuenient wife as my fancie 
shoold pleese me, not doubting but that my Lorde and father would 
haue bene right well content. Though shee but a simple maide and a 
knight to her father, yet is she descended of right noble bloud and 
parentage; for her mother is nighe of the Norfolks bloud, and her 
father descended of the Earle of Ormonde, being one of the Earle’s 
heires generall. Why then, sir, should I be anything scrupulous to 
match with her in regard to her estate and descent equall with myne, 
euen when I shall bee in most dignitie? Therefore I most humbly 
beseech your Grace’s fauore herein, and also to entreate the King’s 
Mati¢ on my behalfe for his Princely fauore in this matter, which I 
can not forsake.” 

‘There is a simple manliness and honesty in this address which 
might have touched a heart more hard and stern than the Cardinal's, 
but the king coveted the lady, and what to him was the honest love 
of a boy against the amorous caprice of his royal master ? 

‘“So! sirs (quoth the Cardinall to us), yee may see what wisdome 
s in this willfull boyes heade! I thought that when thou heardest the 
King’s pleasure an] intendement herein, thou wouldest haue relented 
and put thyself and thy voluptuous act wholly to the King’s will and 
pleasure, and by him to haue beene ordered as His Grace should haue 
thought good !” 

‘“Syr (quoth the Lo. Percye), so I would, but in this matter J 
have gone soe furre before soe many worthy wittnesses that I knowe not 
how to discharge mesclfe and my conscience.” 

‘“ Whye (quoth the Cardinal) thinkest thou that the King and I 
knowe not what we have to doe in as weightie a matter as this? 
Yes, I warrant thee. But I sce no submission to thee to that pur- 
pose.” 

‘« Forsooth, my Lord (quoth my Lo. Percye), if it please your 
Grace, I will submitte meself wholly to the King and your Grace in 
this matter, my conscience being discharged of the weightie burden 
thereot.” 

‘“ Well, then (quoth my Lord Cardinall), I will send for your 
Father out of the North, and he and wee shall take such order; and 
in the meane season I chardge thee that thou resort no more into her 
company as thou wilt abye the King’s indignation.” 

‘ And soe he rose up and went into his chamber.’ 

Nor was this all. The young lover was sent to his father 
in the North, and lectured by him with great severity on 
account of this ‘lewd fact,’ and even threatened with the 
loss of his inheritance. This was followed by the earl’s 
peremptory command to his son that he should immediately 
marry Lady Mary Talbot, a daughter of the Earl of Shrews- 
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bury, which proved a most unhappy alliance to both parties.* 
The passion of the young earl for Anne Boleyn was never 
extinguished in his heart. In spite of his feeble health he 
threw himself into military expeditions on the Borders, of 
which he was the warden, crushed apparently by disap- 
pointed love and by the arrogance of Wolsey. As for Anne, 
‘my Lord Pereye was commanded to avoyd her company, 
‘soe was she discharged of the Court and sent home to her 
‘ father for a season, whereat she smoked.’ Even after his 
accession to the earldom in his twenty-fifth year, Wolsey 
continued to treat him with the utmost rigour, and even 
threatened to take the administration of his estates out of his 
own hands. He was persecuted for his father’s debts, and 
the cost of the personal subsistence of the young couple 
was reduced to 13s. 4d. a week. The correspondence of the 
earl with his friend and kinsman Thomas Arundel (published 
by Cavendish) shows to what an abject condition he was 
reduced. His own servants betrayed him to the cardinal. 
He was even compelled to surrender to the pleasure of ‘ my 
‘ Lord’s Grace such Boks as was in the Chapell of my lat 
‘ Lord and ffather (wos soll [hs pardon).’ As late as March 
1528 he was rudely required to send up some prisoners for 
execution, and the cardinal declared that ‘he had not 
‘answered to mine expectation.’ 

But the time was at hand when the power and the 
arrogance of Wolsey were to end. Already on his return 
from France in the autumn of 1527 he had reason to per- 
ceive that an influence stronger than his own prevailed 
with the king. The first attempt to obtain the consent of 
Catharine to a divorce had failed. The legatine court had 
been prorogued. Wolsey’s fall was at hand, and on October 
17, 1529, he was deprived of the Great Seal, and a new 
government was formed under the Duke of Norfolk, the 
uncle of Anne. The cardinal was allowed to retire to Esher, 
and subsequently to his diocese of York, where he continued 
to intrigue with the German and French ambassadors against 





* Mr. Friedmann calls him ‘ Sir Henry Percy,’ but in all the docu- 
ments of the time he is styled Lord Perey. He also says that Percy 
had been betrothed to Lady Mary Talbot in 1523 or 1524, and that he 
begged his betrothal might be cancelled. But, in fact, the command of 
his father that he should immediately marry Lady Mary was subsequent 
to the affair with Anne Boleyn, and the marriage took place accord- 
ingly. If Lord Percy had already been betrothed to Lady Mary Talbot 
at an earlier age, it is not conceivable that he should have paid his 
addresses to Anne Boleyn. 
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‘ the infamous woman,’ still hoping to recover power. But 
she was too strong for him. His intrigues were discovered. 
Then came the end: and bya singular turn of fortune it 
was to the Earl of Northumberland, trained in Wolsey’s 
household, baffled in his affections by Wolsey, and persecuted 
by his arbitrary power, that orders were sent to arrest the 
great cardinal and send him to the Tower. The scene, 

which Mr. de Fonblanque has chiefly taken from Cavendish, 
is one of the most striking passages in the ‘ Annals of the 
* House of Percy.’ 

‘ Wolsey had risen from dinner when he was informed by a servant 
that Northumberland was in the hall; whereat he marveilled and 
would not believe him, but commanded a gentleman to bring him the 
truth, who going down the stares, sawe the Erle of Northumberland 
and returned and sayde it was very hee. ‘“ Then,” quoth the Cardinal, 
“ T am sorry we have dyned, for I feare our officers be not provided 
with any more of good fish to make him some honorable cheere ; let 
the table stand,” quoth he, and with that he rose up, and going down 
staires he encountered the Erle coming up with all his traine and as 
sone as the Cardinal espied the Erle he put off his cap and saide, “ My 
lorde, ye be most heartily welcome,” and so embraced each other . . . 
Then my Lord led the Erle to the fire saying, “ My Lord, ye shall go 
unto my bedchamber, where is a good fire made for you, and then ye 
may shift your apparel until your ‘chamber be made ready. Therefore 
let your male (malle) be brought up and, or ever I go, I pray you give 
me leave to take these gentlemen your servants by the “hands,” And when 
he had taken them by the hands he returned to the Earl and said, “ Ah, my 
Lord, I perceive well that ye have observed my old precepts and instruc- 
tions which I gave you when you were abiding with me in your youth, 
which was to cherish your father’s old servants, whereof I see here 
present with you a great number. Surely, my Lord, you do therein 
very weli and nobly, and like a wise gentleman. For these be they 
that will not only serve and love you, but they will also live and die 
with you, and glad to see you prosper in honor, the which I beseech 
God to send you with long life.” This said, he took the Earl by the 
hand and led him into his bedchamber, and they being all alone (save 
only I that kept the door, being gentleman usher) these two Lords 
standing at a window by the chimney in my Lord’s bedchamber, the 
Earl trembling, said with a very faint and soft voice unto my Lord, 
laying his hand upon his arm: “My Lord, I arrest you of high 
treason,” with which the Cardinal, being marvelously astonied, standing 
still both a good space without speaking.’ 

‘ The historical painter could hardly desire a more dramatic subject 
for his pencil than this scene. As the northern noble reluctantly laid 
his hand upon the sleeve of the Prince of the Church, and in subdued 
and gentle accents announced the royal mandate, what a crowd of 
memories must have flashed across their brains! Light years had 
barely passed since Lord Perey had stood humbly before the haughty 
car inal, who, in harsh and imperious words, dispelled the boy’s young 
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dream of a happy future; and now their parts were reversed, and he 
who had long played the tyrant stood pale and “ astonied ” before his 
victim. Did Wolsey then wince under the crushing weight of that 
Divine retribution, in the name of which he had so often invoked 
vengeance on his enemies? And might we not find excuses for the 
earl if, in such an hour, he had displayed a sense of gratified triumph 
towards one who had ever been to him a hard and cruel taskmaster, 
who had wounded him in his love and in his pride ; who had poisoned 
his domestic life and embittered his public life, impaired his fortune 
and assailed his reputation? Yet, to the earl’s honour be it said, he 
showed only feelings of sorrow and pity for his old aggressor, and 
acquitted himself of his unwelcome duty with a delicacy and gene- 
rosity which stand in grateful contrast to the demeanour assumed 
towards the fallen statesman by many others who had far less cause for 
resentment. The first shock past, Wolsey desired to see the authority 
for his arrest; this the earl declined to exhibit, as it contained secret 
instructions from the king. 

‘“ Well then,” quoth my lord, “I will not obey your arrest, for 
there hath been between some of your predecessors and mine great 
contention and debate given upon an ancient grudge which may 
succeed in you with like inconvenience as it hath done hereto- 
fore; therefore, unless I see your authority and commission, I will 
not obey ;” and he proceeded to argue that, as a member of the See 
Apostolic, he was not subject to any temporal authority. ‘To this the 
earl replied : 

‘“ When I was sworn Warden of the Marches you yourselfe told me 
that I might with my staff arrest all men under the degree of the 
king; and now I am stronger, for I have a commission so to do.” 

‘ The Cardinal hereupon appealed to Sir Walter Walsh, and, on his 
confirming the earl’s contention, the ruling passion in Wolsey’s mind 
once more and for the last time asserted itself. Resistance was futile, 
but he might cast a final indignity upon a member of the order which 
he had persistently humbled and affronted. He accordingly repudiated 
the authority of the peer, but submitted to be arrested by the king’s 
gentleman-in-waiting, saying, “The worst in the King’s Privie 
Chamber is sufficient to arrest the greatest peer of the realm by the 
King’s commandment.” 

‘The Earl continued to treat his prisoner with respect and con- 
sideration, allowing his favourite servants to attend upon him, and in 
all matters consulting his convenience. Apprehending commotion on 
the part of the numerous household, he thought it inexpedient to admit 
these to take a public farewell of their Lord; but on Wolsey’s urging 
the point he gave way. The arrest had taken place on Friday, the 
4th November, and on the Sunday following the Cardinal was sent 
under an escort commanded by the Earl’s faithful retainer, Sir Roger 
Lassells, to be delivered to the Earl of Shrewsbury at Sheffield Park. 
Seized with illness while there, nearly three weeks elapsed before he 
could proceed upon his journey, but he did not live to reach its ter- 
mination. Arrived at Leicester, he was borne to the abbey, where the 
dying statesman humbly craved a final resting-place : 
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“ © father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity !”’ 

It is significant that three months later the Earl of 
Northumberland received the Garter from the king. His 
great enemy was nomore. But it is painful to know that he 
was compelled to take a part in the subsequent proceedings 
against the queen. In one of his frequent quarrels with his 
wife the earl had so far forgotten himself as to tell the countess 
that she was not his true wife, he having been betrothed to 
Anne Boleyn, and that in consequence of this pre-contract any 
subsequent marriage was illegal—a statement which, as we 
have seen, he afterwards solemnly denied. But it was used 
against the queen; she herself laid the charge before Henry, 
and demanded a strict enquiry into the fact, which was wholly 
unfounded. By a refinement of cruelty, when the queen was 
brought to trial before a limited number of peers selected by 
the king, Northumberland, her former lover, was one of them. 
It is recorded that when Anne rose to defend herself she 
distinguished among her judges the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who sat with ill-disguised agitation, and at length, on 
the plea of indisposition, abruptly quitted the apartment 
before the final verdict was pronounced. 

The ‘unthrifty’ earl, or, as he might more properly be 
called, the ‘luckless’ earl, did not long survive the queen. 
He died in 1537, in his thirty-fifth year; but the last months 
of his life were rendered miserable by the great rising of 
the North and the Pilgrimage of Grace, in which his brother 
Sir Thomas Percy was so deeply implicated that he perished 
on the scaffold. We find nothing to justify the opprobrious 
epithets which Mr. Friedmann has applied to this unfortunate 
nobleman, whom he calls ‘a foolish, wayward, violent young 
‘man.’ He appears, on the contrary, to have been timid 
and somewhat weak in character, infirm in body, embittered 
by unmerited humiliations, and only too submissive to the 
Court, which he endeavoured, as Warden of the Marches, to 
serve with fidelity. He entirely disapproved of the partici- 
pation of his brothers in the rebellion, for which they were 
attainted. The son of Sir Thomas Percy was his nephew 
and heir. Mr. Froude states, as an instance of Henry’s 
clemency, that this young gentleman inherited the earldom 
of Northumberland. But the fact is that the title remained 
in abeyance, and the family estates in the possession of the 
Crown, during the remainder of the reign of Henry VIII. 
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and during that of Edward VI. Even his hereditary title 
was taken from him. The earldom of Northumberland was 
conferred on John Dudley in 1551, and it was not till after 
his execution in 1553 that the attainder of the Percies was 
reversed by Queen Mary, and the title reverted to the natural 
heir twenty years after his father’s death. 

The lives and the fate of the two sons of Sir Thomas 
Percy, who became, in succession, the seventh and eighth 
Earls of Northumberland, were deplorable. Born of a 
Catholic father who had suffered for the faith, restored by 
a Catholic queen, fervently attached to the ‘old Church, 
zealous in the cause of Mary Queen of Scots, and engaged 
in the Catholic rebellions of the North, they were not likely 
to meet with any mercy at the hands of Elizabeth. Accord- 
ingly, Thomas was beheaded at York in 1572 5 and his 
brother, who succeeded him, was found shot in his cell in 
the Tower in 1585. Poor Thomas Percy had at least the 
glory of martyrdom for his faith. The Scottish queen pre- 
sented to him a reliquary, containing what purported to be 
a thern from the Crown of Thorns, which she had brought 
with her from France. He wore it round his neck on the 
day of his execution, and this relic, after passing through 
several hands, is now preserved at Stonyhurst College in a 
golden casket bearing this inscription :— 


‘Hae spina de Corona Domini juit primo Marie Regine Scotiv 
Martyris, et ab e& fuit data Comiti Northumbria Martyri, qui in morte 
misit illam filie sue Elisabethe, que dedit Societati? 


The chapters in which Mr. de Foublanque relates these events 
are of the utmost historical interest, and throw light on 
some of the darkest passages of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Henry Percy, ninth e: wl, warned by the misfortunes of his 
predecessors, was brought up a Protestant. Some of the 
details of his early life are curious, and here the manuscript 
correspondence existing at Alnwick comes into play. He was 
a strenuous supporter of the succession of the Scottish king, 
and one of the first noblemen to receive James on his crossing 
the border. But he was the friend of Raleigh, for whom he 
interceded with a fervour that excited suspicion. He was 
regarded asan enemy by Cecil. He desired to obtain for 
the Roman Catholics a more liberal treatment, which was 
refused ; and he abhorred the promiscuous distribution of 
honours which marked James’s accession. On these grounds 
he withdrew from the Court. A more serious event soon 
put the seal on his unpopularity. 
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Another Thomas Percy, one of the two sons of Edward 
Percy of Beverley, and a distant cousin of the earl, was one 
of the principal conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot. Though 
bred a Protestant, he had become an enthusiastic convert to 
the Church of Rome; yet for ten years he had been in the 
confidential employment of the earl as constable of Alnwick 
Castle, and his chief agent inthe North. This circumstance, 
and the fact that the earl had a considerable Catholie fol- 
lowing, did naturally cast considerable suspicion on Northum- 
berland, and we cannot agree with Mr. de Fonblanque that 
no such suspicion could be seriously entertained. 

This Thomas Percy came to London from the North on 
November 1, bringing with him the earl’s rents to the 
amount of 3,000/., which he had determined to spend in 
furtherance of the plot. He dined with the earl at Syon 
House on November 4, the fact of his presence in London 
having transpired. Northumberland was then in possession 
of the warning letter to Lord Monteagle, but appears not to 
have suspected or warned his kinsman. He left Syon House 
to join the band of conspirators. The house through which 
the operations were carried on had been hired in Percy's 
name; Percy hired the vaults below the House of Lords; 
and even after the discovery of the plot Percy and Catesby 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, fought it out, and were 
killed by the same shot. We cannot wonder that when the 
earl’s near kinsman and chief agent had perished in so des- 
perate a manner, it should have been determined ‘ to place 
‘the earl under restraint.’ He was accordingly sent to the 
palace of the archbishop at Croydon. Northumberland 
protested, both to the council and the king, against the sus- 
picion of guilty knowledge of the plot, and that in the most 
solemn terms. But, on November 27, he was committed to 
the Tower as a preliminary to his trial in the Star Chamber. 
The indictment charged him with derogating from the 
king’s authority; having sought to aid Thomas Percy to 
escape; and having written improper letters while under 
restraint. He was not charged with a guilty knowledge of 
the plot or of complicity in it, of which there was no evi- 
dence at all. The charges were all maintained, and the earl 
sentenced to pay a fine to the king of 30,000/., to be de- 
prived of all his offices, and to be returned to the Tower of 
London, there to remain during his Majesty’s pleasure. 
There, indeed, he did remain for sixteen years, and the rest 
of his life was spent in melancholy attempts to obtain some 
remission of this monstrous sentence, by which he was in 
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fact punished for the crime of his kinsman. In 1622 King 
James resolved to celebrate bis fifty-seventh birthday by an 
act of clemency. Buckingham appeared at the Tower with 
the king’s command for the liberation of Southampton, 
Oxford, and Northumberland, but Northumberland was 
ordered to dwell within thirty miles of Petworth. The 
Lord of Doncaster went to fetch him to his house under a 
salute of guns from the batteries, with a coach and six 
horses, at which ‘the wardens of the Tower make great 
‘moan that they have lost a benefactor;’ for during his 
confinement he had lived splendidly, and devoted himself, 
not without success, to the pursuits of science and literature. 
The last ten years of his life were spent at Petworth in 
dignified retirement—he died there in 1632. 

Algernon, the tenth earl, was born before the catastrophe 
which consigned his father to the Tower. His childhood 
was spent within its walls. Thence he was sent to Cambridge, 
and afterwards made the grand tour to cultivate foreign 
languages and improve his taste. To the astonishment of the 
Court he insisted on marrying Lady Anne Cecil, the grand- 
daughter of his father’s bitterest enemy, although Raleigh 
had said that ‘the blood of Perey would not mix with the 
‘blood of Cecil if you poured them into a dish.’* In poli- 
tics he joined the party of Wentworth, Hyde, and Digby, 
opposed to Buckingham; but on the death of that favourite 
he acquired the confidence and favour of Charles, who gave 
him the garter and made him Admiral of the Fleet. In 
this capacity the Earl displayed considerable administra- 
tive ability; indeed, no other member of his family has ever 
rendered greater services than he did in the civil service of the 
Crown. Of naval services, the country being at peace, there 
was no question, and his duties afloat were confined to a 
defence of the narrow seas from incursions of Dutch fisher- 
men. But Northumberland was a strenuous reformer; he 
brought to light with an unsparing hand the defects in the 
construction and equipment of the king’s ships, and he 
denounced in an able report the decayed condition of the 
fleet, the incapacity of officers and crews, the jobbery and 
corruption of the victuallers and pursers, and the system of 
the appointment by Court favour of captains ignorant of 
naval affairs. The Commissioners of the Navy strenuously 
opposed the reforms proposed by the admiral, and a long 





* The marriage was a happy one, but Lady Northumberland died of 
smallpox in 1636, leaving four daughters and no son and heir. 
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contest ensued, in which Northumberland declared that the 
command ‘as it is now managed is not an employment fit for 
‘any person of honour.’ It is to the credit of Charles I, 
that, jealous of the honour of the navy, he took the strong 
measure of abolishing the Commissioners cf the Admiralty 
altogether, and declared in Council in 1638 that he made the 
Earl of Northumberland Lord High Admiral of England 
until such time as his second son, the Duke of York (then of 
tender years), should be of age to assume and exercise that 
high office. Unhappily the state of the earl’s he: alth, several 
domestic afflictions, and the occurrence of the Scottish war, 
did not allow him to accomplish the reforms he had pro- 
jected. And still darker and more difficult days were at 
hand. At the outset of the Scottish war, Northumberland 
was appointed Lord General, but he was unable to take 
any active part in that inglorious campaign, though he 
endeavoured to effect a complete reorganisation of the 
military service, which was deplorable. In the Cabinet, 
in which he sat with Laud, Strafford, and Cottington, 
he played a wise and honourable part, having long since 
warned his friend Wentworth that ‘it would be wiser 
‘to make concessions than rashly to enter into war without 
‘ knowing how to maintain or indeed to begin it ;’ and at the 
sitting of the Council (in 1640) when the king took the fatal 
step of dissolving the newly elected Parliament, the Earls of 
Northumberland and Holland were the only two dissentient 
ministers. It is probable that he abstained from voting on 
the bill for the attainder of Strafford, and he certainly sup- 
ported his sister, Lady Carlisle,* in her efforts to induce the 
king to withhold his assent from the bill. He supported the 
Militia Bill, which virtually transferred the control of the 
army from the king to the Parliament, to the extreme indig- 
nation of the queen ; and when the king refused to appoint 
the Earl of Warwick to the command of the fleet, North- 
umberland, in his capacity of Lord High Admiral, obeyed 


* The two sisters of the enti, Dorothy Lady Leicester, and Lucy Lady 
Carlisle, were women of great mark and beauty, who played an im- 
portant part in the events of the time. Lady Carlisle, especially, was 
an eager politician, who kept up intimate relations both with the 
queen and with Pym. The queen indiscreetly revealed to this lady 
the intended coup d’état of the seizure of the five members, and it was 
Lady Carlisle who warned the leaders of the popular party of the 
danger that awaited them, and enablcd them to escape it. The corre- 
spondence of these Jadies adds materially to the value and interest of 
this book. 
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the order addressed to him by the Parliament, and made the 
appointment. This strong measure led the king to revoke 
the earl’s commission as Lord High Admiral, in terms of 
severe reprobation, and Northumberland’s active political 
career in the service of the Crown came to an end. 

The conduct of Northumberland during the ensuing con- 
test belongs to the history of the Civil War. His opinions 
were liberal, and he deplored the infatuation of the king, but 
his loyalty was unshaken. Mr. de Fonblanque says :— 

‘From the opening scenes of this solemn drama which was now 
enacting, down to the period of the king’s trial, the Earl of Northumber- 
land persistently acted the part of peacemaker between the contending 
factions. While other peers who had at one time espoused the popular 
cause, now either placed themselves at the head of armies to enforce 
their arguments with the sword, ortransferred their doubtful allegiance 
to the king, only once more to abandon him when his cause became 
desperate, he devoted all his energies to endeavouring to bring about 
such a compromise as should at once satisfy the susceptibilities of the 
king, and afford a lasting guarantee for national liberties.’ 


Accordingly he acted as one of the commissioners sent to 
treat at Oxford, and he was one of the representatives of the 
Parliamentary party in the negotiation at Uxbridge. Yet 
in 1647 Northumberland had charge of the royal children, 
and in August of that year the king, who was then at 
Hampton Court, dined with his children at Syon, ‘in whom,’ 
says Clarendon,* ‘ he took great delight.’ This probably 
means that he saw them there for the last time. 

In 1642 the earl married his second wife, Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of the second Earl of Suffolk, who brought 
him Northumberland House at Charing Cross, then called 
Northampton House, by her settlements. It was to this 
lady that Sir John Suckling addressed the charming verses, 
beginning — 

‘ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out,’ &e. 
On the execution of the king Northumberland retired to 
Petworth, where he lived in retirement, and although on the 
Restoration Charles II. made him Lord High Constable of 
England at the coronation, the earl found himself ‘ too old 
‘for the gallantries of a young Court,’ and he expired in 
his retreat in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

It seemed as if the last heir of this proud but ill-fated 

race, whose losses and sufferings on the field of battle, on 





* Clarendon, History, vol. v. p. 470. 
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the scaffold, in poverty, in exile, and in the Tower, present 
so strange a contrast to the splendour of their rank and 
fortune, was destined to a happier life. Jocelyn Percy was 
born in 1644 of his father’s second marriage, and we have 
the testimony of Evelyn that his father had educated him 
‘above the vanity of Talk, Feather, and Ribbon, and had 
‘ prepared him to be without pedantry, without affectation, 
‘ the glory of his family, the star and ornament of his age, 
‘and truly to give a citizen to his country.’ He married 
Lady Betty, the youngest daughter of Lord Southampton 
and half-sister to the celebrated Lady Russell. Pepys saw 
her at my Lord Treasurer’s house soon after her marriage, 
und records—‘a very beautiful lady indeed!’ She gaye 
birth to a daughter in 1667, but no son. The brilliant hopes 
which attended his accession to the family honours in 1668 
were too soon blasted. In 1670 the young earl and countess, 
accompanied by John Locke, went abroad. The earl pro- 
ceeded rapidly on his way to Rome, ‘ travelling post for many 
‘ days,’ but on his arrival at Turin he was seized with a 
fever, which terminated his life in his twenty-sixth year. 
Thus ended the male line of the House of Perey, by a stroke 
as melancholy and as unforeseen as the deaths of any of his 
ancestors. The sole heiress of the great line of Northum- 
berland was a girl of three years of age. The title of 
Northumberland being thus vacant, Charles II. had the bad 
taste to confer it, with a dukedom, on his natural son George 
Fitzroy, who lived till 1716, and then died without male 
heirs. All the titles of the family were extinct, except the 
barony of Percy. The young heiress was transferred to the 
care of her grandmother on the second marriage of Lady 
Northumberland to Lord Montagu, then ambassador in Paris. 
Madame Sévigné has left us a somewhat ill-natured remark 
on the British beauty. 

The position of Elizabeth, Baroness Percy, as the sole 
representative of her race, was not unlike that of the heiress 
of Buccleuch, at the same period, which we had occasion 
to relate a short time ago; and it led to similar results. 
Charles II. was early in the field to obtain the hand of the 
young lady for his natural son Charles, the Duke of Richmond. 
The letter he addressed to the old countess, when the girl 
was six or seven years old, is extant. But the negotiation 
failed, and the accepted suitor was Henry, Earl of Ogle, son 
and heir of the second Duke of Newcastle, ‘the saddest 
‘creature who could be found for my Lady Percy; as ugly 
‘as anything young could be.’ The marriage of these 
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children was celebrated, but the young earl was then sent 
abroad, where he died six months afterwards. 

The Lady Perey was formally married—if that term be 
appropriate—to many husbands, and on the death of Lord 
Ogle, her intriguing grandmother cast her eyes on Thomas 
Thynne, of Longleat. The ceremony of marriage was 
solemnised, but the bride, aged fourteen, instantly fled from 
England to place herself under the protection of Lady 
Temple in Holland. Sir William Temple had been one of 
her father’s best friends. Within four months Mr. Thynne 
was murdered in Pall Mall by Swedish assassins hired by 
Count Koningsmarck, who narrowly escaped the hanging 
he deserved. The story has been told by Evelyn and by 
Reresby, and it is needless to repeat it here, as the monu- 
ment of Thynne in Westminster Abbey still attracts the 
eyes of the stranger with an inscription, which belongs to 
this history : 

‘ Uxorem duxit Elisbetham, Comitissam de Ogle antiquissime ut et 
illustrissime familie de Percy Northumbria Comitum filiam et haeredem 
unicam.’ 


The third and more lasting marriage of the heiress to 
Charles Seymour, the proud Duke of Somerset, was celebrated 
in August of the same year, so that the lady had been the 
legal wife of three husbands before she was sixteen. A con- 
dition was annexed to the marriage that Seymour should 
take the name of Percy, but from this stipulation his wife 
released the duke when she came of age, and she was ever 
after known as the Duchess of Somerset.* 

The marriage was a fruitful one, for thirteen children were 
born of it; but most of the children died, and the second 
son, Algernon, Earl of Hertford, succeeded his mother in the 
Barony of Percy on her death in 1722. But family quarrels 
ensued. The Duke of Somerset detested his daughter-in-law, 
and vainly attempted to obtain a patent reviving the earldom 
of Northumberland in his own person, but upon his death 





* This celebrated lady had red hair, and she had incurred the 
mortal hatred of Swift, which she returned by inducing Queen Anne 
to refuse him the bishopric of Hereford. Hence the bitter lines in his 
‘ Windsor Prophecy :’— 

‘ Beware of Carrots from Northumberland, 
Carrots sown Thynne a deep root may get, 
If so be they are in Somer set ! 
Their Conyngs mark thou! for Ihave been told 
They assassin when young, and poison when old.’ 
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it was conferred upon his son, who held it for only a few 
months. By a settlement of lands in the duke’s power the 
Petworth estates were transferred to the family of Sir Charles 
Wyndham. Lord Beauchamp, the duchess’s grandson and 
sole male heir, died prematurely of smallpox at Bologna, 
and again the title and inheritance of the Percies devolved 
on a second Lady Elizabeth Percy. She bestowed her hand 
on Sir Hugh Smithson, in whose favour the earldom of 
Northumberland was again revived, and in 1766 a dukedom 
was conferred upon this gentleman by George III. No 
dukedom had been conferred upon a British subject for 
more than half a century, and the motives which induced 
George III. to ‘open a door,’ as he expressed it, were the 
political services which Lord Northumberland had rendered 
him in a negotiation with Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, sup- 
ported by the influence of Lord Bute. Mr. de Fonblanque 
gives us an interesting account of this transaction, and adds 
(which is curious) that it was the dukedom of Brabant, not 
of Northumberland, which had been solicited by the aspiring 
eer. 

We shall not pursue the narrative of the lives of the 
Dukes of. Northumberland of the more recent creation, 
though Mr. de Fonblanque has enlivened it with details of 
interest. These noblemen have maintained with dignity and 
munificence—and we may add with independence—the proud 
traditions of the race which they represent. The second 
Duke of Northumberland was a friend of Mr. Fox and a 
strong Whig. He was strenuously opposed to the principles 
and policy of Mr. Pitt, but he invariably declined the re- 
sponsibilities of office. His successors filled with distinction 
some ceremonial offices under the Crown as viceroys and 
special ambassadors. 

On the death of the fourth duke without children the 
title passed to his cousin George, Earl of Beverley, who 
succeeded at a very advanced age, and was followed shortly 
afterwards by his son, who now fills that honourable position. 
It is no doubt to his liberality and to Mr. de Fonblanque’s 
industry that we are indebted for these sumptuous volumes, 
which are at present reserved for private circulation. They 
reflect the highest credit on all who are concerned in the 
production of so important a monograph; and we would 
suggest that in a simpler form they would be read with 
interest by the public, and might be regarded as a valuable 
contribution not only to family but to national history. 
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Art. V.—The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero: ar- 
ranged according to its chronological order, with a revision 
of the text, &c. By Roperr Yetverton Tyrrrety, M.A., 
D.L. Qu. Univ., LL.D. Edin., Fellow of Trinity College 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 
Vol. L., second edition, 1885; vol. II., 1886: London and 
Dublin. 


[Py proposing to edit and interpret the whole correspondence 

of Cicero, arranged in chronological order, Professor 
Tyrrell has undertaken one of the most interesting and im- 
portant tasks which any scholar could set before himself. In 
the two volumes which he has finished, he has done as good 
service to Latin literature as any British scholar since the 
publication of Munro’s ‘ Lucretius.’ The great service 
rendered by Munro was, that by the excellence of his edition 
he gave a new impulse to the study of a work which had 
been long unduly neglected as a continuous whole. The 
revived interest in ‘ Lucretius,’ among English scholars at 
least, dates from the appearance of his edition. Professor 
Tyrrell found the ‘Correspondence of Cicero,’ regarded as 
a continuous and consecutive whole, almost in the same 
neglected condition. The only editions in which the 
letters could be read in chronological order were those of 
Schiitz and of Billerbeck, which appeared early in the cen- 
tury, and which are consequently much behind the latest 
improvements in criticism and interpretation. A good 
edition of the letters to Atticus, which form a kind of whole 
in themselves, was brought out by Boot in 1870; and Mr. 
Tyrrell has been able to profit by and to improve upon it in 
numerous passages, requiring both restoration and com- 
mentary. But for that complete knowledge of the life and 
times of Cicero which we get from his whole collected cor- 
respondence, the letters to Atticus form only a part, though 
the most valuable part, of our materials. They are best 
appreciated when read as part of the greater whole of that 
many-sided revelation of himself, and criticism of his 
contemporaries, contained in the mass of his correspon- 
dence which has survived. The Teubner and Tauchnitz 
editions of the classics contain carefully revised texts of 
the letters to Atticus and of those to the other correspon- 
dents of Cicero. But the latter are not arranged in chrono- 
logical order, but are presented as they were first given 
to the world, on the principle of putting those which are 
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addressed to the same person in immediate juxtaposition. It 
is true that the exact order of all the letters has not yet been, 
and perhaps never can be, definitely ascertained ; but that 
is no reason why as near an approximation to it as our pre- 
sent knowledge admits of should not be made. Letters such 
as those of the younger Pliny, or of Seneca, or the metrical 
epistles of Horace, may be read, like the papers in the 
‘ Spectator’ or the ‘ Rambler,’ with very little sense of loss, 
quite irrespective of any chronological arrangement. But 
the letters of Cicero are not general reflections on, or illustra- 
tive pictures of life, applicable to all times, but a continuous 
record of the vicissitudes in his own fortunes and in the 
fortunes of the Republic, and of the changes in his own state 
of mind and feeling, during a most eventful time. To be 
read profitably they must be read continuously and in close 
connexion with the circumstances which elicited them. 
Several selections from the letters have been made both 
in England and Germany for the use of schools and of more 
advanced students. Some of the former, made chiefly on 
the ground of literary style, convey an inadequate sense 
of the biographical and historical interest of the subject. 
An edition of the first book of the ‘ Letters to Atticus’ by 
Mr. Pretor is so good, that many teachers must regret that 
the editor has not extended his work, so as to tell the whole 
story of that crisis in Cicero’s fortunes which is contained in 
the earlier books of these letters. The larger sele:tions have 
been compiled with the special object of presenting in chro- 
nological order the more important incidents in the different 
stages of Cicero’s career during the last twenty years of his 
life, coincident with the last twenty years of the existence 
of the Roman Republic. Among the best of these selections 
are those of Siipfle and of Mr. Watson, the last of which is 
published by the Clarendon Press. A large number of 
those who have studied the ‘ Letters’ during the last twenty 
years in England have probably done so in this latter edition. 
As a text-book on the history of the last age of the Re- 
public, intended for the schools at Oxford, the selection 
has been judiciously made and carefully illustrated ; the diffi- 
culties of the text and the historical allusions are so well and 
fully explained that no moderately good scholar need be 
impeded in the rapid perusal of his author for the purposes 
of examination. But a comparison of Mr. Tyrrell’s recen- 
sion of the text and commentary with that of Mr. Watson’s 
first edition shows that a considerable advance both in criti- 
cism and interpretation has been made in the interval by 
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the contributions of various scholars to classical journals both 
at home and abroad. But altogether, apart from this advance, 
it is impossible to read the two works together without 
feeling how unsatisfactory it is to read a great continuous 
literary work in selections. Cicero’s letters suffer from being 
read in selections more than many a speech, treatise, or his- 
tory would do. They are all so full of life and individuality, 
that in many parts of his correspondence we feel that we 
cannot spare one of them. There is, for instance, a dramatic 
unity and interest in that part of Cicero’s life recorded in the 
‘ Letters to Atticus’ from I. 12 to the end of Book IL., thirty- 
four letters in all. Of these thirty-four letters we find only 
seven in Mr. Watson’s, and about the same number in Siipfle’s 
selection. We lose by these omissions the gradual develope- 
ment of the ‘ Fabula Clodiana ’—the irony of the situation 
arising from Cicero’s unconsciousness that his own fortunes 
are so intimately connected with a scandal which he at first 
treated so lightly ; we miss much in his own relations and 
feelings towards the chief actors in the greater drama which 
ended in the fall of the Republic, much also which makes 
us more familiar with his own tastes, pursuits, and character. 
When we read the whole story continuously in Mr. Tyrrell’s 
edition, we feel that we would just as soon read an interest- 
ing modern novel as this part of Cicero’s correspondence in 
extracts. Over and above the historical and biographical, 
the literary and ethical interest of the collected letters, there 
are episodes in them in which we follow the fortunes and the 
moods of an individual with the curiosity with which we 
follow the developement of the story and the evolution of 
character in a work of contemporary fiction. 

Mr. Tyrrell, like the late Mr. Munro, was fortunate in 
finding within the fully occupied province of classical studies 
a field which, though not absolutely virgin soil, had not been 
cultivated completely by any recent scholar. They were 
fortunate not only in the novelty of their undertaking, but 
in the richness of the fields which they appropriated. Mr. 
Munro’s edition of Lucretius made one of the greatest of 
Roman writers and one of the greatest poets of all times 
accessible to many who probably never would have ascended 
those ‘avia Pieridum loca’ without his guidance. And this 
is much the most important service which great scholars can 
render to the world. There is no doubt a certain attraction 
to experts in the art of verbal emendation in correcting and 
interpreting obseure passages in obscure authors, just as 
there is an attraction to the Alpine climber in mastering the 
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difficulties of some new ascent which no one else has 
made. But, except for the pleasure of the exercise, and 
perhaps the training it affords for more profitable under- 
takings, the work itself seems hardly worth doing. It is 
really of no importance to literature how a corrupt passage in 
Silius Italicus or Valerius Flaccus is emended, or whether 
it is left altogether alone. But the work which Mr. Tyrrell 
has undertaken to edit, while affording the amplest scope for 
the ingenuity and scholarship of a critical editor and com- 
mentator, is in itself second in importance to no work in 
Latin prose literature. 

For our own time at least the Letters of Cicero have a 
more living interest than either his speeches or his dialogues 
and treatises. The educating and stimulating influence of 
his oratory was probably more active in the last century 
than it ever has been, or is ever likely to be, in the present 
day. The day has gone by when men trained themselves for 
public life or success at the bar by translating or learning 
his speeches by heart. It requires historic imagination as 
well as literary appreciation fully to enjoy them. The in- 
fluence of his ethical and philosophical treatises was also 
much greater on the moralists and divines of last century 
than it is on any class of writers and thinkers in the present 
day. Though the ultimate speculative questions remain 
much the same for all times, yet the methods of speculative 
enquiry in the present day have diverged far from those 
either of the last century or of the age of Cicero. The 
common sense and moral purity of Cicero’s ethical doctrines 
have been so much in accordance with the best sentiment of 
the modern world, and they have had in the past so large a 
share in forming that sentiment, that they produce the 
impression of being commonplace. 

But, after all, the supreme interest which Cicero still has 
for the world is not the interest of a thinker or an orator, 
or even of a great master of style, but the interest of his 
personality. It is the vivid presence of that personality in 
his speeches, its more subdued presence in his treatises, that 
keeps them both alive. But through the whole body of his 
correspondence this personality is present with a vividness 
which is felt in the words of scarcely any other writer— 
certainly not of any who from the part he played in his- 
tory, from the variety of his gifts, the sensitiveness of his 
feelings, the largeness of his sympathies, has so many points 
of contact with civilised human nature. 

Even in point of style the letters have a natural charm 
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which no other work in Latin prose possesses. The effort of 
the present day to attain to greater simplicity in writing, to 
speak of things by their familiar names, to get rid of a tra- 
ditional literary diction, is all in a direction opposite to that 
great rhetorical effort which produced the stately, elaborate, 
more academic style of Cicero’s speeches and treatises. But 
one has only to go to the Letters, and especially to the 
Letters to Atticus, to find that Cicero was a master of a 
more natural and familiar style in which he habitually spoke 
and wrote. And as the mode of expression in the conversa- 
tions reported by Boswell seems to our modern taste happier 
and more forcible than the style of ‘ Rasselas’ and the 
‘Rambler,’ so the style of the Letters of Cicero has a 
fresher charm than that of the speeches and discourses. 
On literary, therefore, as well as on historical grounds, the 
Letters are, if not the greatest, certainly the most in- 
teresting inheritance he has left to the world. There have 
been as great or greater orators among the Greeks and 
perhaps among modern nations; a few perhaps as great 
artists in style, though no one can lay an equal claim to 
be almost the creator and certainly the perfector of a prose 
style which dominated the literary world for sixteen cen- 
turies and transmitted its force into the prose literature 
of three among the cultivated nations of modern Europe. 
There have been many greater thinkers, though few as 
popular writers on politics, morals, and speculative philo- 
sophy ; but in the faculty and art of letter-writing he has 
noequal. He is the Homer of this kind of composition. By 
the spirit and charm which he threw into his casual cor- 
respondence he may be said to have created a new literary 
medium by means of which he has transmitted the passing 
current of events, public and private, political and personal, 
still bright and living to readers separated from it by nearly 
two thousand years. 

Quintilian, in his brief and rapid survey of Greek and 
Roman literature, claims one province, that of poetical 
satire, entirely for his own countrymen. He might with 
equal justice have claimed the familiar epistle. The Greeks 
had indeed some collections of epistles —the interest of which 
was not personal, but almost solely philosophical—of which 
those attributed to Plato are extant specimens ; and Quin- 
tilian himself, in the comparison which he draws between 
Demosthenes and Cicero, asserts the immense superiority 
of the Roman writer in his epistles. If those he attri- 
butes to Demosthenes are the same as those which we still 
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possess, they are almost certainly not genuine, and they 
are rather State papers than private letters. But as the 
dialogue was a form of literary art which had its origin in 
the leisure and the lively social intercourse of the Greek 
communities, and in the speculative curiosity and dramatic 
cwenius of the race, so the art of letter-writing, if it did not 
owe its existence to, yet received its fullest developement 
from, the circumstances of the governing and cultivated 
classes in Rome, the frequent and prolonged absences from 
the centre of affairs of those engaged on the service of the 
State in distant provinces, and the difficulty of receiving 
personal and political news through any other medium. 
It was also a mode of communicating their thoughts, feel- 
ings, and experience, which peculiarly suited the practical 
uptitudes and critical tendencies of the Romans. That 
which was at first practised from necessity came to be 
cultivated as a meaus of literary pleasure. So far back 
us the siege of Corinth, Spurius Mummius wrote humorous 
letters in verse to his friends in Rome; and the fragments of 
Lucilius show that he, too, frequently adopted the epistolary 
form in his satires. The earliest among them seems to have 
been sent to his friend Scipio as a letter of congratulation 
on the capture of Numantia. The poetical epistle received 
its permanent admission into the domain of literary art 
owing to its employment by Horace as the medium of his 
ethical and literary criticism, and by Ovid as the vehicle 
of the imaginary sorrows of his legendary heroines, and of 
his own very real sorrows when an exile on the shores of 
the Euxine. Under the Empire the form was employed by 
Persius and Juvenal in some of their satires. Seneca has 
employed the prose epistle as well as the more formal dis- 
course as the vehicle of his moral teaching. The Letters of 
the younger Pliny are the only extant collection of letters 
in prose which can at all vie with those of Cicero in literary 
value. They have a great value as affording a contem- 
porary picture of the age in which they were written. But 
they altogether want the spontaneousness, the nairetdé, the 
vividness of feeling, the vital relation to great affairs and a 
great crisis in the history of the world, the unconscious 
revelation of personal character, which give to the corre- 
spondence of Cicero a unique value. They are as much 
studied, carefully arranged pictures and_ representative 
sketches of the time as the epigrams of Martial; and, 
though they are in many ways more p‘easing, they are not 
nearly so brilliant or entertaining. 
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Not only did the circumstances of the cultivated and 
influential classes of Rome make the practice of letter- 
writing a necessity, but the vivacity of the Italian tem- 
perament and genius, the keen interest of the race in the 
actual world, in the affairs of the State, in their own lives 
and the lives of their friends, made the writing and re- 
ceiving of letters a great source of pleasure. Letter- 
writing was the most natural outlet which the literary 
genius of Italy found for itself in prose, as the style of 
‘erence, of Catullus in his shorter poems, of Horace in his 
satires and epistles, of Martial in many of his epigrams, 
was the most natural outlet which it found in verse. That 
genius shows little of the dramatic faculty in which the 
genius of Greece is pre-eminent. But the great writers of 
Rome have, in perhaps an unequalled degree, the power of 
impressing their own character on all that they write, and 
making whatever interested themselves interesting to others. 

We note in many of Cicero’s letters the extreme eagerness 
with which he looks forward to, or acknowledges, the receipt 
of the letters of his various correspondents, the interest he 
takes in the news contained in them, the pleasure which 
he takes in their wit and literary charm. The fact that 
so many of bis letters to so great a variety of correspond- 
ents have been recovered and preserved is sutticient evi- 
dence of the extreme importance attached in his day both 
to the writing and the receiving of letters. Mr. ‘l'yrrell, 
if we remember rightly, does not decide the question as to 
how the letters were preserved and recovered. Did the 
writer keep copies of them, even of the most trivial, long 
before he had any intention of giving them to the world ? 
Or were they preserved by the recipients, and afterwards 
recovered from them or their heirs? Hither view shows 
that letter-writing entered much more into the recognised * 
interests of life than in the present day, when the facilities 
of communication and the dependence of every one on the 
newspaper both for news and criticism on current events 
have made it almost a lost art. ‘The time when the art was 
most cultivated in England was the last and the beginning 
of the present century, when the conditions of life—-social, 
political, and literary—-were more analogous to those of 
Roman life in the Ciceronian age than at any other period 
of our history. 

Of all periods of Roman history, the age of Cicero, in 
its material, -political, and social characteristics, was most 
favourable for the developement of the art. There was just 
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that degree of facility and of difficulty in communicating with 
distant parts of the Empire, which, while stimulating the 
interchange of letters between absent friends, made it worth 
while to make them as interesting as possible. The number 
and variety of Cicero’s correspondents attest the universality 
of the accomplishment among the educated and influential 
class at Rome, and as the members of that class still 
enjoyed, in the words of Tacitus, pagers and equality’ among 
themselves, there was nothing to check the frankness of 
their intercourse with one another. The electricity per- 
vading the atmosphere of political and social life during the 
last twenty years of his life could not fail to co mmunicate 
itself to the letters written during that period, and to give 
them a special interest both for the time and, in so far as 
they have been preserved, for all after-times. And Cicero, 
from the keenness of his political feeling, the part he him- 
self played in affairs, the extent of his acquaintance and 
intimate relations with the leaders in action of both parties, 
the vicissitudes in his own career so intimately dependent 
on the course of politics and on those relations, as well as 
from the liveliness of his imagination and the sensitiveness 
of his emotional nature (the ‘agilitas mollitiaque nature,’ 
which he attributes to his brother Quintus, and which was 
the source both of his own greatness and of his own weak- 
ness), the largeness of his sympathies and his craving 
for sympathy, from his natural power and trained faculty of 
expression, his wit, his sense, the vivacity of his impressions, 
his insight into and power of sketching character, his in- 
defatigable energy and keen interest in everything that 
should interest an intellectual being, was formed both by 
circumstances and nature to be the fittest medium through 
which all that political and social electricity, all that varied 
and energetic life should be transmitted to after-times. 

The value of a correspondence depends nearly as much 
on the character, intelligence, and position of the recipients 
as on the ability of the writer. Cicero’s tact and knowledge 
of men enabled him to adapt his tone to the character and 
position of his correspondents, to his own relations with 
them, and to the trust or distrust which he felt in them. It 
-annot be denied that in some cases, as in the letters devoted 
to the maintenance of those ‘ambitiose fucoseeque amicitia’ 
—of which he writes, ‘those showy and fashionable friend- 

* ships which brought him éclat in the eyes of the world, but 
‘no real satisfaction ’—his tact seems nearly ‘indistinguish- 
able from insincerity. The compliments which he pays to or 
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receives from Appius Claudius, Crassus, even Antony, go 
beyond those limits in dissimulation which the amenities of 
social life perhaps make permissible between personal and 
political antagonists. To some members of the great families, 
such as the proconsul Lentulus, to whose exertions on his 
behalf he owed his return from banishment, he writes with 
dignified courtesy and apparently frank sincerity; but he is 
evidently not so much at his ease with them as he is with 
those who belonged to the same cultivated untitled class to 
which he himself belonged by birth. 

Mr. Tyrrell, in his introduction, mentions the fact that, 
subsequent to the extant collection, some much larger 
volumes were in existence, and that these contained four 
books of letters to Pompey and three of letters to Czsar. 
The present collection contains only one letter to Pompey 
and three to Cesar, which are not nearly of so much interest 
as the many notices of both in the letters to Atticus. 
Among the.‘ Epistole ad Familiares’ those which are written 
with most ease and most charm are addressed to men of 
culture, literary or legal, and to younger men just entering 
upon their political career. Like Horace, most of whose 
epistles are addressed to younger men, Cicero liked to 
keep himself cn rapport with the rising generation of 
clever and promising men, and he allowed them to write 
to him with the familiarity of equals. In consideration 
of their wit and lively conversation he condones in them 
irregularities which no one could denounce with more 
fervid indignation in a Clodius or an Antony. Cicero’s 
liking for Celius, Curio, and Dolabella may be ascribed to 
the same sympathetic social nature, the same love of good 
and witty talk, the same strong vitality and affinity with the 
high spirits of youth, which made Johnson, when well on 
towards his sixtieth year, enjoy ‘a frisk’ with Langton and 
Beauclerk, and made him look with amused tolerance on 
the bacchanalian excesses of Boswell. But a much more 
estimable character among his younger friends and corre- 
spondents is the lawyer Trebatius, who, though otherwise 
undistinguished, has left his name and some likeness of 
himself on literature, owing to his good fortune in having 
enjoyed the friendship of Cicero in his early manhood and 
of Horace when he was still a hale veteran. The traits of 
him which we discern in the first satire of the second book 
of Horace, who professes to consult him as a legal authority 
on the question whether it was safe to continue the practice 
of writing satire, are all in accord with the kindly and witty 
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banter which Cicero addresses to him when serving with 
Czesar in Gaul. It is in the letters to Trebatius, and to 
men still less known, such as Patus, Volumnius, Fadius 
Gallus, that we are most charmed by the social vivacity, the 
humour and urbanity of Cicero. We appreciate the serious 
element in his nature, the depth of feeling which was stirred 
in him by public calamities and private sorrows, in his 
correspondence with Servius Sulpicius, with Marius, with 
Matius, and one or two others. The variety in his corre- 
spondents and the variety of tone in which he addresses 
them enable us to realise the richness of his endowments, 
the strength and constancy of serious feeling in him, and 
the buoyancy of nature, which prevented him from sinking 
under the blows which fell on the republic or under his own 
bereavement. The power of this buoyancy of nature is seen, 
however, not only in the humour with which he can jest on 
his own conversion to the theory and practice of ‘ good 
‘living’ by association with Hirtius and other friends of 
Ceesar, but in a way more in consonance with the part which 
he aspired to play in the State, and which he persuaded 
himself he once had played, in the letters written in the last 
years of his life to the conspirators D. Brutus, Cassius, 
Trebonius, M. Brutus (if the two books addressed to him 
are genuine—a question which Mr. Tyrrell leaves still un- 
decided), and to the commanders of the armies in Spain and 
Gaul, Asinius Pollio, Munatius Plancus, and Lepidus, in 
which correspondence Cicero acts as the organ of the Senate 
and the guiding spirit of the republican cause. 

Another side of Cicero’s nature, perhaps the most attractive, 
appears in his letters to members of his family and to his 
confidential secretary and freedman, to whose care and 
devotion to his patron we owe the recovery and preservation 
of his correspondence. These letters show that in strength 
of family affection, and in considerate regard for those de- 
pendent on him, Cicero did not fall below the best types of 
modern character. The evidence of this his most private 
correspondence shows us, indeed, that he was much happier 
as a father than as a husband. The letters to Terentia, 
even during the years of his exile, though affectionate, 
lead to the inference that in character, intellect, and temper 
she was not at all in sympathy with him. There is no 
serious subject about which he consults her, except money 
matters, which along with her religious observances occupied 
a great deal of her attention. Of his daughter Tullia he 
writes as not only the dearest object of his affections, but 
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as like himself in all his intellectual tastes. There is a 
curious parallel in their family relations, as in the great 
calamity which befell them, between Cicero and a man who, 
though in all the serious elements of character immeasurably 
his inferior. yet in the vivacity of his emotional nature, in 
his craving for sympathy, and in his want of self-control, both 
in feeling and in the expression of feeling, is not unlike him 
—the poet Ovid. The letters of Cicero during his exile re- 
mind us of the ‘ Tristia’ and the ‘ Letters from Pontus.’ 
And there is this further coincidence in the relations of the 
two men, that they were much more in sympathy with, had 
much more pleasure and pride in, their daughters than in 
their wives. Several of the intimate family letters are 
addressed both to Terentia and Tullia, and some of them 
are written by Cicero and his son jointly to them. To these 
we find such headings affixed as ‘ Tullius Terentiz sue, et 
‘ pater suavissimee filise, Cicero matri et sorori, 8. D. Plur,’ 
The letters to his brother Quintus extend to three books, 
and are as important as any for the political history of 
the times. They also give a most favourable impression 
of Cicero’s frankness, his affectionateness, his generous 
confidence in and willingness to think the best of those 
whom he loved, and his jealous solicitude for their honour. 
Quintus Cicero proved himself to be a man of considerable 
military capacity and of considerable literary activity, but it 
does not require much reading between the lines of Cicero’s 
letters to him and about him to see that he was neither an 
amiable nor a trustworthy man. The ‘agilitas mollitiaque 
‘nature’ which they both shared took in him the form of 
touchiness and ill temper, and was not conjoined with the 
loyalty and sense of honour of the older brother. The letters 
to Tiro show us also a most attractive side of Cicero’s nature, 
that friendly consideration and genuine affection for a de- 
pendant, and that power of associating with him on terms of 
easy and yet dignified familiarity, which is one among the 
many human graces in the large-hearted nature of Scott. 
But among all his correspondents it is to Atticus that 
he writes with most absolute freedom about everything that 
interested, amused, or troubled him. We are sorry to see 
that Mr. Tyrrell, with whose judgements on the men of the 
time we generally agree, expresses an unfavourable opinion 
of Atticus. He says of him that ‘he is not a pleasing 
‘personage,’ and suggests that he was probably a secret 
partner of his uncle, ‘the odious Cecilius,’ whose fortune, 
made, as many other fortunes were made in those days, 
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by usury, he inherited, and who, Mr. Tyrrell thinks, may 
have ‘ played Jorkins to the Spenloe of his influential 
‘nephew.’ He remarks that ‘he escaped to a great extent 
‘from adverse criticism.’ But this isa very inadequate way 
of speaking of the regard and esteem in which he was held 
by his contemporaries. The life of him, written by Cornelius 
Nepos, is a proof not only of the impression he left on the 
mind of his biographer, but of the affection felt for him by 
a man of strong character and intellect, his son-in-law, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa,* who was not likely to have allied 
himself with anyone to whom any baseness could be imputed. 
The only definite charge Mr. Tyrrell brings against him 
is that he took no active part in politics—in other words, 
that he never became a candidate for the public offices which 
procured admission to the Senate. This might have been 
a just ground of reproach to a member of a senatorian 
family. But it was only exceptionally ambitious members 
of the equestrian order who entered on the career of public 
office, and this they did at considerable disadvantage. 
Atticus, like the majority of his class, was largely engaged 
in money transactions, partly in Rome and partly in the 
provinces, as a banker who lent money to individuals and to 
municipalities; and although he was keen and careful about 
his investments, he was most liberal in supplying the neces- 
sities of his numerous friends. We should like him better 
if he had not been so willing to be friends with every- 
body; and the one thing which is, perhaps, unforgivable in 
his conduct is that he was able, after the death of Cicero, 
to maintain even the appearance of amicable relations with 
Antony and Fulvia. No one would claim for him the gift 
of a strong or heroic nature. He was one of those who, in 
Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, wish too much to ‘be at ease, not in 
‘ Zion’ only, but in ‘ Domdaniel.’ He was constitutionally 
timid, and Cicero knew that infirmity of his friend, as he 
knew his own weaknesses ;+ but, probably, he was not more 
timid than many excellent men of business and men of 
letters in our own day; and he met his death with cheerful 
fortitude. He was by profession a disciple of Epicurus: ¢ 

* Cf. Corn. Nepos, Vita Att. xxii.: ‘Cum quidem Agrippa eum flens 
atque osculans oraret atque obsecraret, ne id quod natura cogeret 
ipse quoque sibi acceleraret.’ 

{ Cf. Epistt. ad Famil. xvi. 23, 2: ‘Etsi Atticus noster, quia 
quondam me commoveri wrarcoic¢ intellexit, idem semper putat nec 
videt quibus presidiis philosophia septus sim; et hercle, quod timidus 
ipse est, Dopu/iovrore?. 
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quiet, friendly, cultivated civilian, much occupied in business 
of various kinds, much interested in literature, much in- 
terested in the affairs of his friends. It would be as reason- 
able to impute it as a grave fault to a man like David Hume 
that he never became a member of Pailiament, as to think 
the worse of Atticus because he never became a tribune of 
the people, a questor, or a curule eedile. 

This vindication of Atticus is necessary for a right ap- 
preciation of the character of Cicero himself. Any reflection 
on him affects the opinion we form either of thé intelligence 
or the worth of the man who was his lifelong and most 
intimate friend. Atticus was, from his position, character, 
political sympathies, intellectual interests, and his cireum- 
stances, the best possible recipient of all Cicero’s news, 
thoughts, and feelings. There was the most perfect con- 
fidence between them, unbroken through all their long 
intimacy, from the time when they were young men and 
studied together at Athens till the death of Cicero. So it 
has happened that, more than any other letters, the letters to 
Atticus possess that strange interest and fascination attach- 
ing to one or two remarkable books given to the world under 
the name of ‘ Confessions.’ Atticus, again, was frequently 
absent from Rome for long periods, and, though not taking 
an active part in politics, was a dispassionate, but not unin- 
terested, spectator and critic of the game. Cicero often ex- 
presses a high opinion of his political judgement. He was 
on terms of intimacy, thongh not of close alliance, with the 
leading men of all parties, and through his position as an 
important member of the great moneyed class, on whose 
good services all candidates for office had often to depend, 
was able to exercise considerable influence. His political 
sympathies were entirely in harmony with Cicero’s, espe- 
cially as regards the real identity of interest between his 
own order and the senatorian government. And as Cicero 
was always strongly moved by personal influences, it is 
possible that the change in his political attitude which begins 
with his consulship, when Atticus took a leading part in rally- 
ing the men of equestrian rank to the cause of order, may be 
due to the initiative of Atticus, who was constantly with him 
immediately before, during, and subsequent to his year of 
office. Besides the bonds of intimate personal friendship 
and political sympathy there was a close family connexion 
between them, the sister of Atticus, Pomponia, being married 
to Cicero’s brother, Quintus; and the attempt to mediate 
in the domestic dissensions of that ill-assorted and high- 
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tempered pair made the confidential relations of the two 
friends with each other still closer. Atticus, too, was a man 
of good taste in art and much knowledge of books. He em- 
ployed a large number of well-educated slaves in copying 
manuscripts, which was both a liberal and a lucrative use to 
make of them. He had a large acquaintance among men of 
letters, especially learned Greeks. For all these reasons 
Cicero found not only a great charm in his companicnship, 
but great assistance in the gratification of his own tastes. 
Atticus pro¢ured for him works of art and books, and by the 
services of his slaves assisted him in the equipment and the 
adornment of his library. He was the critic to whom 
Cicero first submitted all his writings. He was, besides, an 
eminently good man of business, and Cicero, like many men of 
genius, was an eminently negligent one. Cicero was as free 
as the most cultivated man of modern times from any 
coarsely luxurious or yulgarly ostentatious tastes ; but he had 
some which were very costly, especially a taste for villas in 
the most beautiful parts of Italy, which he loved to adorn 
with expensive works of art, and for houses in Rome suit- 
ible to his senatorial dignity. Though his money difficulties 
for the most part sat lightly upon him, yet the advice as 
well as the more solid assistance of Atticus formed a further 
bond of attachment between them. Then, again, Cicero’s 
own nature, so intensely dependent on sympathy, made such 
iu correspondent almost a necessity to him. He had an 
almost womanly need for a confidant, an adviser, a confessor. 
In the time of his chief influence during the years immedi- 
ately subsequent to his consulship, he complains to him that 
his new fashionable friendships give him no satisfaction, and 
that he finds rest only in the bosom of his famiiy ‘cum 
‘ filiola et mellito Cicerone,’ ‘with my dear child Tullia 
‘and my darling boy,’ as he writes, with that fond use of 
diminutives and terms of endearment in which the Latin of 
Plautus, Catullus, and Cicero (in his familiar writings), like 
the modern Italian, so largely indulges. He longs for the 
return of Atticus, as ‘the one man with whom he can jest or 
‘ sigh freely, the one man who really loves him, and who is at 
‘the same time a man of sense, and one in whose presence 
‘he need keep up no false appearances nor have any reserve.’ 

The two volumes already edited by Mr. Tyrrell contain 
182 letters, written between the years 68 B.c., when Cicero 
was thirty-eight years of age, and 52 B.c., when he was fifty- 
four. They are all interesting from the light which they 
throw on the political history of the times, on the character 
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and action of Cicero’s leading contemporaries, on his own 
mind, tastes, feelings, and fortunes. But the part of the 
correspondence which has the greatest historical, biogra- 
phical, and literary interest is that between the years 61 B.c. 
and 59 B.c. It includes the fatal year which future historians 
fixed as the date of the beginning of the great revolutionary 
movement, which only ended with the battle of Actium, 


‘Motum ex Metello consule civicum,’— 


the eventful year or Julius Cesar’s first consulship, the 
developement of the whole drama of which Clodius was the 
protagonist, and of which the banishment of Cicero was the 
catastrophe, from the first slight notice, at the end of a letter 
to Atticus, of the event so pregnant with fature consequences : 
‘T fancy that you have neard that P. Clodius, the son of 
‘Appius, was found in the house of Cesar, dressed as a 
‘woman, during the offering of sacrifice at the public 
‘religious ceremony,’—through all the discussions on the 
subject in the Senate in which Cicero’s vigorous invective 
and ready sarcasm played an important and, to himself, 
a damaging part, through the scandal of the trial and 
acquittal of Clodius, his successful though unconstitutional 
efforts to be adopted into a plebeian family with the view of 
being appointed tribune, and his appointment to that office, 
which gave him the means of his vindictive retaliation. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that Cicero did not give some of 
the time which he devoted to popularising the later Greek 
philosophy to the composition of a history of his own times 
from the death of Sulla till the outbreak of the war between 
Cesar and Pompey. No one could have been less fitted to 
be the Thucydides of his age, but he could have made the 
men who play their part in the age living beings for all 
after-times. His speeches show his power of telling a story, 
and of giving dramatic presentation of character. His letters 
do this even more. They give in the raciest and fewest 
words the immediate impressions of men and events, which 
have a greater air of truth than the more elaborate repre- 
sentations set out with all the studied adornment of his 
oratory. He has almost a Carlylean gift of hitting off a 
character by some extemporised nickname, or grotesque 
caricature of some outward peculiarity. It is a pity that 
he did not finish and leave to future times those dvé«dora, 
those ‘secret memoirs,’ which Atticus alone was to see, and 
which he proposed to write when he withdrew from public 
life in the year 59, and retained, as he said, ‘no other interest 
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‘ in politics except a hatred of the radicals, and even that with 
‘ no real animosity against them, but merely a sense of literary 
‘ pleasure in giving expression to the feeling.’ * 

It is in this early part of his correspondence that we find 
the most interesting sketches of character and portraits of 
men of more or less eminence. Pompey, who had just re- 
turned from the East, was then much the most important 
figure on the stage of public affairs. Cicero, who had 
written to him that he hoped to play the Lelius to his 
Scipio, soon expresses his dissatisfaction with his public 
policy, or rather the absence of any policy, and with his 
own personal relations with the ‘great Bashaw,’ as he calls 
him; and he writes about him with an insight quickened 
by a sense of pique. ‘He professes to treat me with the 
* greatest consideration and regard, and compliments me 
‘openly; but he makes it perfectly clear that he is secretly 
‘ jealous of me. He has no courtesy or frankness, no dis- 
‘ tinction, honour, courage, or political independence.’ Al- 
lowance must always be made for the temporary feeling 
under which Cicero writes his impression of people; and 
soon after we find Pompey regaining something of his 
old ascendency over him. But he never quite trusted him 
again; and at a later stage of his career, after the out- 
break of the civil war, much of the miserable vacillation 
which he then displays arises from the conflict between the 
surviving influence of Pompey’s prestige and a sense of 
loyalty to him on the one hand, and his conviction of the 
weakness of his character and the incompetence of his 
judgement on the other. The two chiefs of the high con- 
servative party, Lucullus and Hortensius, men of real dis- 
tinction, the one as a ‘ great proconsul,’ the other as an 
orator—for whom Cicero, in his later writing at least, ex- 
presses a genuine regard—are referred to more than once as 
‘those chiefs of ours who care for nothing but their fish- 
* ponds, and believe that they will still be left to them when 
‘the republic is in ruins.’ Another of the conservative 
leaders, a man of a very different stamp, Cato, is sketched to 
the life. Cicero, with genuine respect for his integrity and 
stoical virtue, yet sees clearly that his impracticable honesty 
and obstinacy are as fatal in the condition of parties, which 


* *Ttaque drexcora, que tibi uni legamus, Theopcmpio genere aut 
etiam asperiore multo pangentur; neque aliud jam quidquam zod- 
revopae nisi odisse improbos, et id ipsum nullo cum stomaclho, sed 
potius cum aliqua scribendi voluptate.—pp, ad Att. ii. 6. 
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required to be treated with tact and in a spirit of compro- 
mise, as the Epicurean apathy of the ‘ Tritons of the fish- 
‘ponds.’ Another influential personage of the times who 
plays his parts in these letters is Crassus, the millionnaire, 
originally an adherent of Sulla, but now associated with 
Pompey and Cesar in that formidable coalition which was 
the beginning of the end. For him Cicero entertained and 
expresses a strong dislike, not the passionate animosity 
which he felt and expressed towards Catiline or Clodius, 
Vatinius, or Antony, but the antipathy of a warm to a cold 
temperament, of one who, with all his vanity and vacillation, 
was essentially a men of honourand high aims, to a man of 
low intrigue and self-seeking ambition. He is much more 
reticent about Cesar, who at this time became, though he 
was not till ten years later recognised as the great power 
in Roman politics, the shaper of the future destinies of 
the world. Cicero cannot criticise or see through him as 
he sees through all the others. This was owing to no reserve 
on the part of Cvsar, one of the frankest and most ac- 
cessible of men, who had a real regard for Cicero, appre- 
ciated his genius, desired to secure his co-operation, though 
he was quite determined that he should not stand in his 
way, either then or later, in his purpose of intimidating and 
crushing the senatorian government. At this time Cicero, 
though regarding him as dangerous tothe State, felt no dis- 
like to him. During the campaigns in Gaul, he felt himself 
under the spell of his greatness and the fascination of his 
personal graciousness. After the outbreak of the civil war 
he denounces him, in his letters, in strong enough language, 
but he nowhere uses any words showing a real comprehension 
of him except by applying to him the word tépas—an in- 
voluntary tribute to the‘ damonic’ rapidity and certainty 
with which he struck blow after blow after crossing the 
Rubicon. Cicero took the measure of all the other men of 
his time; he could not bring within the limits of his criti- 
cism the genius and commanding character of the foremost 
among the great men of all times. 

Another person who for one year at least makes the most 
noise in Roman politics, and makes a considerable noise for 
some years before and after, is presented in these letters with 
dramatic vividness. P. Clodius Pulcher is interesting as the 
person whose collision with Cicero brought about the cata- 
strophe in the fortunes of the latter, and is interesting also 
as a specimen of a type of character constantly reappearing 
in revolutionary times. Historians speak of the hereditary 
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pride of his house; and from the name by which his own 
tamily was known, personal beauty seems also to have been 
among its hereditary gifts. The contemptuous diminutive 
which Cicero applies to him, ‘ pulchellus puer,’ suggests the 
inference that his beauty was of an effeminate type, thus in 
strange contrast with the audacity of his character. Com- 
bining extreme personal profligacy with the most reckless 
political action; endowed, too, apparently, with a charm, 
or aristocratic insolence, of manner, which made even the 
respectable leaders of the Senate treat him as a spoiled child, 
and with the natural fluency of a popular orator, he had 
every gift and every vice wanted to make him the temporary 
idol of the Roman populace. Cicero gives us a graphic ae- 
count of passages of arms between them, and we see how the 
triumphant use of his sarcasm and invective brought on him 
the vindictive hatred of Clodius, as it did later of Antony, 
It brought upon him also the resentment of another inte- 
resting personage of the time, whose character is drawn with 
a force truer than that of Juvenal by Cicero in his defence 
of Celius, and who has gained immortality as the object 
of perhaps the most passionate love poetry and the most 
scathing lampoons in any language, Clodia, the sister of 
Clodius, the wife of the Consul Metellus, and the Lesbia of 
Catullus. Cicero writes of her to Atticus by the name Booris, 
the epithet which Homer applies to ‘the wife and _ sister 
‘ of Jove,’ as well as to mortal heroines. Mr. Tyrrell, along 
with earlier commentators, sees in this a reference to the 
scandal of which Cicero makes the most in his defence of 
Cvelius, and about which he could even jest with Clodius in 
what he admitted was nota very consular fashion. Butit is 
more natural to take it simply as a tribute to the ‘large 
‘ eyes,’ the flashing brilliance of which he speaks of in two 
passages of his orations,* and perhaps to that magical power 
of fascination which Catullus felt for her when he calls her his 
‘ candida diva.’ Though Cicero hated her (* odi illam male 
‘ consularem ’), and though, owing to the stimulus she applied 
to her brother’s resentinent (‘de lituis Bowmdos’), he ex- 
perienced in her resentment, as he did afterwards in that of 
fulvia, ‘furens quid femina possit,’ probably neither he nor 
Atiicus was insensible to her outward charms. 





* De Harusp. Responsis, xvii.: ‘Ne id quidem sentis, coniventes 
illos oculos abavi tui magis optandos fuisse, quam hos flagrantes 
sororis.’ 
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Besides these, historically the most important, many other 
living figures are brought before us by a single stroke, and 
with pungent criticism, such as Piso, one of the consuls in 
61 B.c., ‘a humourist of that grim kind of humour which 
‘excites laughter without any wit, amusing from his face 
‘rather than his facetiousness,’ and the consuls of the 
following year, the worthy but dull, unsympathetic Metellus, 
the much-enduring husband of Clodia, who is ‘ not a human 
‘being, “but mere sea-shore, and air, and wilderness,” ’ 
and Afranius, the former lieutenant of Pompey, spoken of as 
‘ Auli filius,’ and thus characterised—* how cowardly and 
‘ spiritless a soldier: how fit to be, as he is, the daily butt of 
‘the ribald abuse of Palicanus!’ Persons, otherwise utterly 
unknown, are hit off and dramatically presented, with the 
epigrammatic power of Catullus or Martial, as, for instance, 
the bores Sebosus and C. Arrius. Other Latin writers 
show the same vivid power of sketching and pungent criti- 
cism on character, such as Petronius, Catullus, Martial, and 
Horace in his satires; but Cicero’s sketches are more un- 
studied, and hence are perhaps more vitally present to us. 
No book brings us so much face to face with actual human 
life and human nature in the first century before our era as 
the letters to Atticus. 

It is time, however, to ask more in detail how Mr. Tyrrell 
has accomplished that part which he has already given to 
the world of his large, important, and interesting under- 
taking. The first volume was published in 1880, and was 
at once recognised by all competent critics as a sound and 
masterly piece of work. An enlarged and much improved 
edition of that volume appeared in 1885, and the second 
volume appeared in 1886. The work already done leaves no 
doubt of what might have been inferred from Mr. Tyrrell’s 
antecedents as a scholar, a contributor to classical journals, 
and an editor of Greek and Latin authors—that this im- 
portant book, so long the great desideratum in connexion 
with the study of Latin literature, could not have fallen into 

more competent hands. If any doubt on the subject might 
at any time have existed, it must have proceeded not from 
any distrust in his capacity or industry, for they are both 
evidently remarkable, but from a sense of the difficulty which 
a professor of one branch of knowledge must experience in 
doing continuous and important work in another, however 
closely related to his own. Though Mr. Tyrrell’s chief occu- 
pation is the teaching and advancement of Greek, yet, in the 
present state of Greek studies, there is no service which he 
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can render to the general world of letters so necessary as 
the continuation and completion of the ‘ Correspondence of 
‘ Cicero.’ But ‘life is short,’ and the work of editing a great 
classic is long and laborious, and he has very wisely asso- 
ciated with himself in the task of editing a collaborateur, 
Mr. Purser, for whose collation of the Harleian MS. in the 
British Museum he records his acknowledgement in the 
preface to the second edition of vol. i. He holds out the 
hope that with his assistance the remaining volumes will 
follow one another more rapidly, and he states that the 
edition will in future appear as their joint work. So large 
an undertaking can best be accomplished by such division of 
labour. Probably no single editor is so competent for the 
diversified tasks of collating manuscripts, emending or re- 
storing texts, interpreting and vividly rendering the meaning, 
appreciating and illustrating the historical and. literary ques- 
tions arising out of the work edited, as two men working 
in harmony and with mutual understanding. The mere 
mechanical labour of collating a manuscript requires certain 
aptitudes, which the finest scholar or literary critic may 
want; and the power of collating accurately may not go 
along with the critical discernment of the value of the results 
obtained. Mr. Tyrrell sensibly remarks, in the preface to 
his first edition, that as scientific facts once ascertained do 
not call for renewed verification at the hands of each suc- 
cessive enquirer, so a collation once satisfactorily executed 
should be regarded as final for the purpose of future editors ; 
and that the proper work of the editor is to draw his inference 
from the record given of the reading of the manuscripts. 
Yet this does not dispense with the need of ex amining 
manuscripts of any value, which have not been thoroughly 
revised in recent times ; and Mr. Tyrrell says, in his preface 
to vol. ii.: * The chief bid which this edition makes for the 
attention of scholars is the fact that it is the first edition of 
the letters of Cicero, or of any part of them, which has been 
able to make use of the ** Codex Turonensis”’ and * Codices 
“ Harleiani;” and the collation by Mr. Purser has enabled 
him to m: ake several important restorations. Some fami- 
liarity with manuscripts must be necessary to every editor 
who is not satisfied merely with doing the work of a com- 
mentator. Without it he cannot know the more frequent 
causes of error on the part of the copyist, and so be able to 
correct him. 

Mr. Tyrrell writes on everything with so much animation 
and clearness that, like the late “Mr. Munro, he makes the 
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history and criticism of manuscripts interesting even to 
the uninstructed. He enlivens the subject by the personal 
element he introduces into it, as by the account he gives 
of the forgery of the Bosian MS.—just as Munro enlivens the 
account he gives of the early editions of Lucretius by the 
graphic way in which he records the history of the treachery 
of Gifanius towards Lambinus, and generally by his sympa- 
thetic realisation of the personality of many of the great 
scholars of the Renaissance. Mr. Tyrrell tells, in the intro- 
duction to vol. i., the story of how Simeon du Bos, a native 
of Limoges, born 1535, imposed on the most learned men of 
three centuries with an imaginary MS. of his own, and his 
pretended or falsified citations from a really existing one. 
This is a curious instance of the passion for intrigue and 
mystery being stronger than the desire of personal reputa- 
tion, as, had those citations been made as his own conjec- 
tures, they must have added largely to his reputation as 
a scholar. The imposture was first suspected by Maurice 
Haupt in 1855, and his suspicion was converted into a cer- 
tainty when Mommsen found that a MS. deposited in Paris 
contained the rough draft of Bosius’ notes for the last seven 
books of the Epp. ad Att., and that he frequently ascribed 
one reading to the MSS. in his first draft, and another in 
the published commentary, having adopted a new conjecture, 
and so changed the MS. in the interval between the first 
draft and the ultimate publication. 

Mr. Tyrrell lays down in his preface his ideas of the 
function of an editor, which are at once sound and simple. 
‘The most important duty of an editor is first to find out 
‘what his author has said, and next what he meant by it.’ 
In trying to ascertain the first, he holds that ‘it is his first 
‘ duty to see that the MS. tradition is not put aside unless 
‘it is quite clear that it is wrong and cannot reasonably be 
‘defended. His next duty is to keep as close as he can to 
‘the MSS. when he is obliged to desert them, and never to 
‘put forward a conjecture without a theory to account for 
‘the corruption.’ By acting on these sound conservative 
principles he claims ‘to have adhered more closely than any 
‘other editor to the tradition of the MSS.,’ and ‘also in 
‘many cases to have vindicated MS. readings against the 
‘conjectures which have ousted them since the revival of 
‘letters.’ In several places he resists the temptation to 
adopt merely ingenious conjectures of his own or others, 
holding it to be more scientific to obelise the passage, while 
drawing attention to, and indicating approval of, some of 
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the happiest attempts made to restore the text. An in- 
stance of this self-restraint in resisting a very tempting 
hypothesis is found ina note on a corrupt passage in a letter 
to Quintus (ii. 8, 3). Cicero is saying that he does not like 
to ask their invalid friend Marius to an unfinished house on 
which the workmen were still employed. He adds that he 
himself can carry on his own literary studies notwithstand- 
ing the presence of workmen, and goes on: ‘Habemus hane 
‘ philosophiam non ab Hymetto sed ab faraysira.’ After 
mentioning one or two conjectures which give a possible 
but not a satisfactory meaning, Mr. 'l'yrrell proceeds in his 
note :— 

‘On this verse Tunstall has made one of his extraordinarily inge- 
nious conjectures. For araysira he reads ‘arce Wupig,’ by which 
name Cicero refers to Arpinum in Att. xvi. 13. This conjecture seems 
to me rarely ingenious, because Cicero seems to refer here to Arpinum. 
Ww hat more natural thing could Cicero say than “I have got my 

“ indifference to draughts (my willingness to live in a half- built house) 


“ not from the honeyed mountains of Greece, but from the wild hills of 


“ Arpinum.” He has in a passage already quoted spoken of the patrios 
montes of Arpinum. E verything seems to point to Tunstall’s emenda- 
tion. Yet it can hardly be right. When Cicero, writing in the year 
710, speaks of rijcoc Vupia, the context shows that he means Arpinum. 


Is it likely that eleven years before that time he should have written of 


Arpinum as vijcog Wupia, without a hint from the context as to his 
meaning? No; the letters of Cicero must not be treated as a whole. 
One quotation or train of thought was uppermost in his mind one year, 
another in another. We must not suppose that Cicero, at fifty-one, 
was thinking of that particular passage in the Odyssey which occupied 
his mind at sixty-two. But he very probably used here some word 
which signified Arpinum.’—Vol. ii. p. 87. 


We confess that, even after reading this interesting and 
sober criticism, we still feel somewhat inclined to yield to 
the temptation, and to accept the emendation as at least a 
possible one. Cicero’s letters to Atticus, and to his brother, 
abound—like the letters of Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle— 
in ‘ coterie Sprache ;’ and as the ‘ household words’ of the 
last are generally expressed in piquant Scotch, and are 
founded on some anecdote or chance association and remain 
fixed ever afterwards, so Cicero’s ‘household words’ are Greek 
quotations, generally from Homer, and some of them, like 
the aidgopat Tpdas, are frequently repeated. This use of 
phrases which have got current between them from some 
chance association gives a peculiar character of intimacy to 
the letters to Atticus and to Quintus; but it is also a 
cause of ‘ those riddles which have hitherto defied the per- 
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‘ spicacity of commentators,’ which Mr. Tyrrell finds espe- 
cially numerous in the letters to Quintus contained in his 
second volume. 

He admits into his text only those emendations which are 
accepted by all the best recent editors, and where his text 
differs from theirs, it is by restoring and justifying the 
rejected MS. reading. He distinguishes by a different mode 
of printing conjectures which he accepts and those which he 
merely records with approbation. Some passages he frankly 
admits with Boot that it would require Cicero to rise 
from the dead to restore to intelligibility. One may say, in 
regard to this part of his task, that while he is most candid 
in his appreciation of the suggestions of others, and acute 
and ingenious in his own, his acuteness and ingenuity are 
thoroughly controlled by caution and common sense. His 
notes, both on emendation and interpretation, while lively 
and frequently humorous in manner, and absolutely free 
from the pedantry and dulness of learning, show that he is 
never at the mercy of his ingenuity, but knows and respects 
the limits of conjectural emendation. Both in his revision 
of the text and his commentary, his intimate acquaintance 
with the language of Latin comedy has been of great service 
to him. While engaged in editing the correspondence of 
Cicero, he produced, as a wadpepyov, an edition of the ‘ Miles 
‘ Gloriosus,’ in the introduction to which play he has given 
some admirable versions of passages from Shakespeare and 
Dryden in the style of Plautus. He justifies his doing so 
by a caustic remark on the methods of some editors among 
our masters in the study of MSS. ‘I cannot help thinking 
‘ that some modern German editors would do more wisely in 
‘thus writing verses of their own than in showing their 
‘ingenuity by rewriting Plautus, and then publishing their 
‘ verses under his name.’ A few years ago he edited ‘ Dublin 
‘Translations into Greek and Latin Verse,’ a work which 
showed that that old-fashioned accomplishment is as success- 
fully cultivated by Irish as by English scholars. The justi- 
fication of the practice of writing such verses by a select 
few among our scholars, after their school and undergraduate 
days are past, consists not only in the pleasure which it 
affords themselves, but in the training which it affords to 
that instinct for the subtleties and refinements of language 
which fits a man to be the editor of a great classic. Pro- 
fessor Jebb’s ‘ Sophocles,’ now in course of publication, 
affords another instance of a man who was known as the 
most perfect master of Greek and Latin composition before he 
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proved himself to be at once the soundest and most brilliant 
of classical editors, and entirely vindicates this accomplish- 
ment from the charge of dilettantism. All readers of the 
letters to Atticus must have been struck by their colloquial 
style and by its resemblance to that of the old comedy ; but 
it is one of the merits of Mr. Tyrrell’s edition that he draws 
out these resemblances in the fullest detail. ‘To quote,’ he 
writes, ‘an analogous usage in Plautus or Terence is far 
‘more relevant than to quote an analogous usage from the 
‘oratory or philosophy of Cicero himself.’ There is the 
same kind of difference between Cicero’s two styles as there 


is between the style of the short, direct, personal poems of 


Catullus—which also have much of the flavour of Plautus 
and Terence—and the purely literary style of his Alexandrian 
imitations. 

In glancing over the columns in which Mr. Tyrrell has 
arranged the MS. readings, the generally received readings, 
the conjectures either admitted “into the text or recorded 
and discussed, we note a considerable number of passages in 
which he either vindicates the existing reading or suggests 
a very probable one by reference to the diction of Plautus. 
Thus he justifies, in an interesting note on Att. i. 6, 2, the 
reading ‘ pater nobis discessit,’ which has been objected to 
as a slight and almost heartless way for Cicero to announce 
his father’s death to so intimate a friend. He explains this 
as an instance of the sympathetic use of the ethical dative 
which is more largely used in the comic writers and the 
familiar letters of Cicero than in any other Latin authors. 
The words are almost equivalent to ‘my dear father died.’ 
He may have been long hopelessly ill, or Cicero may have 
known that Atticus had already heard of his illness from 
Pomponia or Quintus, and in this short note he thinks it 
enough merely to mention the date of his death. Again, at 
Att. iv. 2, 4, he restores the tibi of the MS., which is either 
obelised or rejected by other editors, by explaining it also as 
the ethical dative an appeal to Atticus’ sympathy, or perhaps 
his sense of surprise on the occasion. Again,on Att. iv. 17, 

he retains sortita on the grounds that ‘the language of 
¢ iene and decrees was always archaic as with us,’ and that 
sortio, as well as many similar active forms of verbs usually 
deponent, is found in Plautus. In the same letter he 
justifies the MS. reading ‘ res cedit,’ which has been altered 
into the unidiomatic ‘res sedit,’ by the explanation ‘the 
‘ affair goes on,’ that being a characteristic use of the word 
cedo in “comedy. One of his own happiest emendations is 
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suggested by the language and usage of Plautus, that on 
Q. Fr. ii. 10, 1. The usual reading is ‘Nam pridie Id. cum 
‘ Appius senatum infrequentem coegisset, tantum fuit frigus, 
‘ut populi convicio coactus sit nos dimittere.’ Why this 
chill, whether in the physical or political atmosphere, should 
have called forth the abuse of the people outside, and why 
this should have led to a dismissal of the senate, which sat 
with closed doors, is not apparent. Mr. Tyrrell reads 
‘ pipulo, convicio,’ pipulus being a word used for noisy abuse 
in Plautus—among others by that master of the accomplish- 
ment, the cook in the ‘Aulularia;’ and the practice of 
asyndeton being an especial note both of the style of Plautus 
and of the letters. Mr. Tyrrell takes the word /frigus in the 
sense of political apathy, and supposes the same meaning 
implied in the words at the end of the letter, ‘ quanquam 
‘ ejusmodi frigus impendebat, ut summum periculum esset ne 
‘ Appio suze zedes urerentur.’ He takes the meaning of the 
two passages to be, ‘ Appius could only get together a small 
‘meeting of the senate, and when it did meet, such was the 
‘utter dearth of interest, that it ended in noisy clamour for 
‘the dismissal of the house.’ The sentence at the end would 
mean, ‘ The barometer of public feeling is so near freezing- 
‘ point, that Appius’ house runs a great risk of being frost- 
‘ bitten,’ that is, utterly deserted by salutatores and dedue- 
lores. It would be altogether in Cicero’s manner if he were 
playing on the word, and if it were intended to have both 
significations here. There may have been extreme physical 
cold, and among a people living so much in the open air, 
this may have produced or coincided with the great stagna- 
tion in politics. 

Among happy restorations or emendations of the text due 
to Mr. Tyrrell himself, or which have first appeared in his 
edition, is that (Att. iv. 16, 7) of muratos for the unintelli- 
gible miratos of the MS. Previous editors read munitos, 
which gives the same sense, though it does not call up so 
picturesque an image. 

‘But, Mr. Tyrrell asks, ‘why did the copyists corrupt such a 
common and easy word into miratos? . . . I read imuratos, an excellent 
word, though it does not occur in extant Latin, until the verb is used 
by Vegetius. There is no reason why a word not found in formal 
compositions should not be appropriate in a letter written to an inti- 
mate friend.’ 

An almost certain reading, recovered from the Harleian 
MS., which makes an important passage in the long apology 
to Lentulus for the first time intelligible, is Cinneis for meis 
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(Fam. i. 9,11). Cicero is justifying his political action on 
the ground that the government was not then, as it had 
been on one or two previous occasions, in the hands of 
reckless Jacobins. Such a statement could not possibly 
apply to the time extending from the year of his consulship 
to the consulship of Cesar and Bibulus, which he regards 
as ‘his own times,’ = time when his policy was in the 
ascendant (Fam. i. 9, 12), but suits the time of Cinna’s domi- 
nation more exactly than any other period in Roman his- 
tory. And though the adjective found i in Velleius, Cornelius 
Nepos, and other writers is ‘C innanus,’ yet the alternative 
form Cinneus is found in inscriptions. A very happy emen- 
dation, though not admitted into the text, is recorded with 
approbation at Fam. i. 1,2. The usually received reading 
is ‘Marcellinum ¢ibi esse iratum scis,’? which the context 
shows to be nonsense, as Marcellinus is mentioned in the 
next sentence as a most strenuous supporter of his. The 
word tibicini, ‘the piper,’ « contemptuous equivalent for the 
name of the king, Ptolemy Auletes, exactly suits the con- 
text. The fact that Marcellinus was on bad terms with him 
explains why, while strenuously supporting Lentulus in other 
things, he could not support him in the proposed restoration— 
* hac regia causa excepta.’ This use of nicknames, and the 
substitution of Latin for Greek words and vice versa, are quite 


in the style of the letters. A very ingenious conjecture of 


Mr. Tyrrell’s is at Att. ii. 3, 1, for Epicratem (‘ our masterful 
‘ friend ’),a not particularly happy name to apply to Pompey 
—Iphicratem—lIphicrates, having been the inventor of ‘ a new 
‘ sort of legging or military boot called ’I¢ixpatides, so that 
‘ Wellington and Blucher are not the first generals who have 
* supplied bootmakers with a designation.’ As the clause 
immediately following the use of the word is to this effect, 
‘for I don’t like the look of his military shoes and pipe- 

‘ clayed leggings,’ we think Mr. Tyrrell has made out a very 
strong case “for the change. Among other interesting and 
scholarlike notes, some of them also lively and amusing, on 
the restoration or emendation of the text, we may point to 
that on Att. i. 14, 1, ‘ meis orationibus omnibus literis ;’ on 
‘“ i. 16, 12, ‘ magistratum insimulatum lege Alia ;’ on Att. 

— —s ‘ Metellus non homo,’ &e. 5 on Att. il. 12, 3, ‘jam 
‘ “Tiguate for judicata ;’ and Att. iv. 1,5, on the reading ‘ ab in- 
‘ fimo’ (‘from the lowest step ’) for the generally received 
‘ab infima plebe complet,’ 

We go on to notice a few notes which admit of controversy, 
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though rather in the way of interpretation than emendation. 
In the description of the jury empanelled to try Clodius, 
Cicero says, ‘ Never was there a viler set gathered together 
‘ina hell. Senators under the censorial stigma, knights in 
‘a state of destitution, (tribuni non tam erati quam, ut ap- 
‘ pellantur, cerarii) tribunes, cashiered (as they are called) 
‘ rather than rich in cash.’ Mr. Tyrrell thinks this play on 
the word erarii and the contrast between @rarii and e@rati 
very pointless, and he suggests an alteration of the order of 
the words, which certainly seems probable—‘ tribuni non tam 
‘rarii, ut appellantur, quam erati’-—taking e@rati in the 
sense of ‘ bribed,’ and he would translate the passage, ‘ not on 
‘ this occasion paygivers (as they are called) but paytakers.’ 
He remarks that though the word wrati is not found in the 
sense of * bribed,’ neither is it found in the sense of ‘ moneyed 
‘men. But might it not be taken in much the same sense 
as * obeerati,’ ‘ deeply involved in debt,’ * from the same use of 
the word es for es alienum that we find at Att. ii. 1, 11, 
‘gre non Corinthio sed hoc cireumforaneo obruerunt,’ ren- 
dered by Mr. Tyrrell ‘I am over head and ears in bills as 
‘well as bronzes.’ These tribuni wrarii were not likely to 
have received their bribes before they were put on the jury. 
But if bankrupt members of their class, they would, like the 
‘maculosi senatores’ and ‘nudi equites,’ be the natural ex- 
pectants and recipients of bribes. 
In the well-known passage about Cato (Att. ii. 1, 8), ‘ Dicit 
‘ enim tanquam in Platonis wodre/a, non tanquam in Romuli 
‘ fece, sententiam,’ Mr. Tyrrell seems to find needless diffi- 
culty. He writes,‘ What one would expect is the dregs of the 
‘ city of Romulus, Romulea fece; or would it be rash to sug- 
gest Romule fece, rendering, ‘“* Cato speaks as if he were in 
“the Fair City of Plato, not amid the lees of our degenerate 
* Rome,” ’ a diminutive form of Rome being invented for the 
purpose of indicating contempt. We venture to think that 
this would be very rash as well as unnecessary. The terin 
Jece balances zvrodctela in the contrast drawn, and the name 
of a person is needed to balance the name of Plato. ‘ Romuli’ 
may be used as a mock-heroic, contemptuous personification 


co 


- 


- 


* Cf. Tacitus, An. vi. 17, ‘quanto quis oberatior, egrius dis- 
trahebant.’ The word is used in Cicero (Rep. ii. 27), ‘ obwratosque 
pecunia sua liberavisset ;’ by Cesar, De Bell. Gall. i. 4, ‘ omnes clientes 
oberatosque suos;’ and by Livy, xxvi. 40, ‘exules oberati,’ as a 
substantive in the same sense. 
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of the degenerate Roman people, as it seems to be in the 
famous 29th epigram of Catullus in the line 


‘Cinede Romule, hee videbis et feres?’ * 


At Att. ii. 14, ‘At quam partem basilice tribum Amiliam,’ 
he observes, ‘ The meaning evidently is Basilica did I say? 
‘What Basilica would hold the Aimilian tribe?’ and he 
suggests a happy amendment of the corrupt text, ‘ At cui 
‘gquiparem basilice tribum Aimiliam?’ But he finds a 
difficulty in the following words: ‘ Sed omitto vulgus, post 
‘horam quartam molesti non sunt. C. Arius proximus est 
* vicinus. Cicero has been complaining of the impossibility 
of doing any literary work on account of the crowd of callers 
whom he daily has to see at his Formian villa. He goes on 
in the most natural way, ‘ But I don’t mind the rest, but 
‘where can I take refuge from these two intolerable bores 
‘ Arrius and Sebosus?’ In the next letter he writes, ‘ Just 
‘as I am writing this, here comes Sebosus. Before I had 
quite uttered a groan over this interruption, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing,” says Arrius. And thisis what you call escaping from 
tome.’ On the words ‘sed omitto vulgus,’ Mr. Tyrrell 
subjoins the note, ‘If he has no serious interruption after the 
‘fourth hour, he has abundance of time for composition. 
‘I have put inverted commas to show that these are words 
‘put into the mouth of Atticus.’ But Cicero never says 
that he had no serious interruption. He considered the 
boredom of Arrius, * who remained away from Rome’ in order 
to spend whole days in talking philosophy with him, a more 
serious interruption than any number of morning callers, 
although he was probably too good-natured and courteous to 
show his sense of the nuisance. 

Again, at Att. ii, 19, 5: ‘ Nam gladiatoribus qua 
‘ dominus qua advocati sibilis conscissi: ludis Apollinaribus 
‘ Diphilus trageedus in nostrum Pompeium petulanter in- 
‘ vectus est.’ Mr. Tyrrell understands by dominus Pompey, 
and by advocati Cesar especially. He urges, quite justly on 
historical grounds, that it was from Pompey at this time, 
not from Cesar, that there appeared to be danger of a military 


. 
‘ 


‘ 


* Cf. also Catullus, xxviii. 16, ‘opprobria Romuli Remique,’ and 
lviii. 5, ‘ Remi nepotes’ is used with the bitterest contempt. Possibly, 


also, there is contempt implied in ‘Romuli nepotum’ at xlix. 1. Cf. 
Persius, i. 87, ‘An, Romule, ceves?’ At Q. Fr. ii. 4, Cicero has the 
phrase, ‘apud perditissimam illam atque infimam fecem populi,’ which 
is the same in meaning as ‘in fece Romuli.’ 
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despotism. But can dominus standing by itself mean ‘ our 
‘master’? and if it did, would it not have been more natural 
to write, in the following clause, ‘in illum ’ than ‘in nostrum 
‘Pompeium’? Is it not more natural to take ‘ dominus’ ina 
sense in which it is found in the prologues of Plautus, as the 
owner of the troop and giver of the entertainment, Gabinius, 
a creature of Pompey’s, and one of the consuls in the follow- 
ing year (that of Cicero’s banishment), and understanding by 
‘advocati’ his influential supporters, Cesar, Pompey, and 
perhaps Crassus ? 

If our space allowed, we should have liked to argue 
with Mr. Tyrrell against his interpretation of the words 
(Att. iv. 5, 1), ‘valeant recta, vera, honesta consilia.’ They 
seem to us certainly part of his ‘subturpicula tadweédia,’ a 
confession to Atticus that he could no longer, owing to 
the treacherous desertion of the Optimate chiefs, adhere to 
his own old honourable conservative policy, rather than 
an admission that the policy of the coalition was all that 
was honourable and straightforward. ‘Though several other 
notes invite remark, more often from the wish to express the 
sense of instruction derived from them than any disagree- 
ment of opinion, there is only one more to which, from the 
great literary interest of the subject, we wish to draw attention. 
It is that on Q. Fr. ii. 9, 4, § Lueretil poemata, ut scribis, ita 
* sunt, multis luminibus ingenii, multe tamen artis. Sed cum 
‘veneris ... virum te putabo; si Sallustii Empedoclea 
‘legeris, hominem non putabo.’ We quote part of Mr. 
Tyrrell’s note on this passage, which, though based on the 
examination and re-examination of the passage in various 
editions of Munro’s Lucretius, is, we think, the most satis- 
factory explanation of what Cicero wrote and meant of any 
yet given. 

‘The criticism of Quintus, with which Cicero expresses his accord, 
was that Lucretius had not only much of the genius of Ennius and 
Attius, but also much of the art of the poets of the new school, among 
them even Catullus, who are fashioning themselves on the model of the 
Alexandrine poets, especially Callimachus and Euphorion of Chalcis. 
This new school Cicero refers to as the vewrepoe (Att. vii. 2, 1) and as 
hi cantores Euphorionis (Tuse. iii, 45.) Their ars seemed to Cicero 
almost incompatible with the éagenium of the old school. This criti- 
cism on Lucretius is not only quite just from Cicero’s point of view, 
but it is most pointed. Yet the editors from Victorius to Klotz 
will not let Cicero say what he thought. They insert a non either 
before multis or before mult, and thus deny him either ingenium or 
ars. The point of the judgement is that Lucretius shows the genius 
of the old schools, and (what might seem to be incompatible with it) 
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the art of the new. ... Dr. Maguire (Herm. iv. 19) compares for 
tamen Ter. Ad. i, 2, 50, alieniore etate post faceret tamen.’ 

The last part of the passage Mr. Tyrrell translates: ‘If you 
‘get through Sallust’s Empedoclea, I shall look on you as a 
* being possessed of the resolution of a man, and none of the 
‘ weaknesses of humanity.’ Is it not rather, ‘I shall think 
‘much more of your heroic power of endurance than of 
‘your common sense’? He would think him not above 
human weakness, but below the common sense and sensi- 
bilities of ordinary mortals. 

The notes generally are not only clear, scholarly, and 
full of instruction, but they are very seldom unnecessary 
and they are never dull. By his explanations and trans- 
lations Mr. Tyrrell not only makes more intelligible a book 
which in many places needs an interpreter, but he has 
made a very interesting book still more interesting. If 
there is a fault to be found with the manner of the com- 
mentary, it is that in it he sometimes is too unconventional, 
too vivacious, too fond of illustrating ancient things by 
‘modern instances.’ It may be a question of taste whether 
‘Epicratem lascivum fuisse’ is best rendered by our very 
familiar expression ‘Pompey is going it,’ or whether it 
suggests a true idea of the character of Quintus to render 
the words ‘mollissimo animo’ (Att. iii. 9, 1) applied to 
him by his brother, ‘ very nervous.’ A Greek quotation to 
the effect that ‘it is pleasant to know everything’ hardly 
calls for the application of the old story of ‘ omniscience 
‘being Dr. Whewell’s foible.? And he still persists, in the 
second edition, in translating ‘ cynico Consulari,’—-the con- 
temptuous term applied by Clodius to Cicero in resentment 
for the power of sarcasm under which he winced,—‘ Tear’em 
‘ the Ex-Consul.’ 

While rightly regarding his first duty as an editor to 
be due to the text and interpretation of his author, Mr. 
Tyrrell lias some excellent discussions on the historical 
questions involved and on the literary quality of the letters. 
He has the great advantage as an editor of being in thorough 
sympathy with his author; and yet he is neither blind to his 
weakness, nor is he an exclusive supporter of the party to 
which Cicero belonged. His sympathy with Cicero does not 
interfere with his admiration of the transcendent genius 
and, in many ways, transcendently noble character of Czsar. 
He is in general accord, in his view of the character and 
conduct of Cicero, with the two most sympathetic and 
discerning of recent writers on the subject: M. Gaston 
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Boissier, and ‘a careful student and brilliant exponent of 
‘this epoch in Roman history,’ whom Mr. Tyrrell identifies 
with Mr. Strachan Davidson, of Balliol College. An 
interesting writer of the present day, Mr. Alfred W. Benn, 
in his ‘Greek Philosophers,’ speaks of ‘two men of great 

‘ genius, who are for us the most living figures in ancient 
‘history, if not in all history, Socre ites and Cicero.’ But 
if Socrates is a living figure to us, it is impossible to say 
how far the figure corresponds with the real personality of 
Socrates. We have, on the other hand, the amplest materials 
for knowing and judging Cicero as he actually was. And 
yet there is no figure in history about whose character and 
conduct there is so much controversy. Recent historians, 
German, English, and French, who are on the side of the 
‘ victriv causa, which pleased the gods,’ are almost unani- 
mous in condemning his political career, as inconsistent, 
weak, unintelligent, and self-interested, and in speaking 
slightingly or unsympathetically of his character. Those, on 
the other hand, who, from the literary study of his works, are 
interested and fascinated by his personality, who enjoy the 
abundance and vivacity of his intellectual endowment and 
the breadth and refinement of his culture, who appreciate the 
warmth of his heart and the largeness of his sympathies (the 
‘mollitia nature’ which he derived from his Italian an- 
cestry), and recognise the high ideal of public and private life 
which he constantly held before himself, are apt to forget that 
these very gifts and virtues which attract their sy mpathy 
unfitted him to play a bold and consistent part in a contest 
that had to be fought out with ‘bloodand iron.’ Mr. Tyrrell 
seems to hold that he was consistently an‘ optimate’ from 
the beginning to the end of his life, and would account for 
those speeches of his early career, which appear to be on the 
popular side, on the ground that an advocate had to plead 
any cause that was brought to him and to win his case by 
any arguments he could use. But it was not an accident 
that determined the fact that in the trial of Verres, for 
instance, the case for the prosecution was put in the hands 
of Cicero, and for the defence in the hands of Hortensius. 
Men were chosen as advocates in cases involving great 
political issues, not merely on account of their forensic fame, 
but from what was known of their political connexions and 
sympathies. The speech ‘ pro lege Manilia’ was, if ever a 
speech was, a party speech against the wishes and policy of 
the Optimates. We think the justification of Cicero’s appa- 
rent change of party about the time of his consulship can be 
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explained on grounds more to his credit. He was consistently 
a moderate and enlightened politician, not a passionate, in- 
terested, and narrow-minded party man. When he entered 
on political life, the danger to the State was from the 
ascendency of a selfish and reactionary oligarchy, who ‘ had 
‘ learned nothing and forgot nothing’ since their restoration 
to power by Sulla, and whose policy was directly antagonistic 
to the interests and dignity of the class to which Cicero 
belonged and to the welfare of the provinces, with which 
his larger human sympathies and his natural integrity led 
him to identify himself. At the time of his consulship, and 
for some years after, the immediate danger was from the 
turbulence of the masses—‘ misera ac jejuna plebecula ’— 
and the Jacobinical designs of their temporary leaders; and 
the more distant but more real danger was from the power of 
the armies and the personal ambition of those who might be 
at their head. Cicero then believed that the safety of the 
republic depended on the union in common action of all ‘ the 
‘ classes’ against the dangers of anarchy and of a military 
despotism. Itis much more difficult to justify his course 
between the conference of Lucca and the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Cicero attempts to do so himself in his long 
‘apologia’ to Lentulus, who had expressed his ast‘ mish- 
ment not at his being reconciled to Cesar and Appius 
Claudius, &c., who were ‘gentlemen like themselves and mem- 
bers of their own order, but with men like Vatinius, who 
was an especial object of hatred, as much from the coarseness 
of his appearance and the vulgarity of his manners as from 
his radicalism in politics, and against whom Cicero had 
more than once almost exhausted his copious vocabulary of 
abuse. His defence comes to this, that he was partly in- 
fluenced by pique because ‘the noble lords’ made so much 
of his enemy Clodius, partly by his personal regard for and 
confidence in Pompey and Cesar. Cicero was certainly not 
a steady hater, and Vatinius in a letter, later on, writes to 
him as his ‘honourable friend’ ‘ Ciceroni suo,’ ‘ mi Cicero.’ 
Probably Cicero found that people like Vatinius were not, 
after all, so bad, when you got to know more about them. 
Mr. Tyrrell applies to Cicero the terms ‘a good and great 
‘man.’ Cicero is the last man in the world who can be 
‘ chalked down in a rough black or white.’ He was un- 
doubtedly a man of great genius, of thorough integrity and 
humanity, and a genuine patriot. He had qualities of mind 
and heart immeasurably greater, richer, and more abundant 
than many men to whom in modern times the terms ‘ good 
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‘and great’ are applied. But he had the two defects most 
fatal to one who aspires to play a great and consistent part 
in politics—vanity and timidity, or, at least, a want of that 
specially Roman quality, denoted by the word ‘ constantia.’ 
Either of these separately, both certainly in combination, will 
lead to insincerity, and that as necessarily produces distrust 
in all whose confidence is worth keeping. No one inspired 
more affection than Cicero, but he inspired, or at least 
secured, no confidence. Even Brutus, in a letter written to 
Atticus, dated 43 B.c.—and if the letter is not genuine it is 
at least ‘ well invented ’—expresses, with what Cicero’s ad- 
mirers can hardly call unfair criticism, his distrust both of 
his judgement and his resolution. He was eminently impul- 
sive, over-sanguine at one time, too easily depressed at 
another ; liable to ‘ panics,’ as he himself expresses it—‘ quia 
‘ quondam me commoveri vavexofs intellexit.”. He could not 
lead others, and when he saw, or thought he saw, through 
Pompey, there was no one whom he could follow and loyally 
serve under. It is truer to say of him,as Mr. Arnold once 
said, that he was ‘one of the most interesting men who 
‘ever lived,’ than that he was absolutely a ‘good and great 
‘man.’ 

It would require a separate article to attempt to form a 
consistent picture of that most mobile and expressive coun- 
tenance as it reveals itself in every variety of mood from the 
pages of this correspondence. That, however, was done so 
well a few years ago, in the essay which Mr. Tyrrell quotes 
with such just appreciation, that the attempt does not need to 
be repeated. It remains only to wish Mr. Tyrrell health and 
leisure to finish the great work he has undertaken, and to 
express a hope that the next instalment may not long be 
delayed. No work connected with Latin literature is likely 
to add more to the honour of British scholarship and to the 
renown of the ancient college and the University of which 
Mr. Tyrrell is one of the greatest ornaments. It may perhaps 
be permitted to add that next to the correspondence of Cicero, 
the greatest desideratum in Latin scholarship is an edition 
of Propertius, which can tell us, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, not only what that interesting but very obscure poet 
wrote, but what he meant. Mr. Palmer’s critical edition of 
the text of that author, and his admirable commentary on 
the ‘Satires of Horace,’ incline us to look once more to 
Trinity College, Dublin, in the hope that this want, too, 
will soon be supplied. 
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Art. VI. — Notice Biographique sur Bénédict Turrettini, 
Théologien Genevois du XVIT* sizcle. D’aprés des matériaux 
historiques et des documents rassemblés et mis en ordre 
par Francois Turrettin1, Membre de la Société d’Histoire 
et d’Archéologie de Genéve. Geneva: 1871. (Privately 
printed.) 


\Toxnr among those Italian cities in which about the 
= middle of the sixteenth century the Protestant 
Reformation transiently took root, played a more spirited 
part in the religious history of the age than the capital of 
the little Republic of Lucca. Few other communities in the 
country had passed through a worse experience of political 
discord, and of that decay of public and private morality 
which in the unhappy days of Clement VII. and the sacco 
di Roma seemed likely to be the most enduring social result 
of the Italian Renascence. An epoch had therefore arrived 
in the history of Lucca, when in 1541 Pietro Vermigli (Peter 
Martyr), the new prior of San Frediano, entered her gates— 
a reformer of whom it may seem much to say, in the 
words of the volume now before us, that he was perhaps the 
most perfect Christian of his age, but who certainly united 
to thorough steadfastness a humanity of character which the 
adherents of any Christian confession may agree in admiring. 
The college established by him at San Frediano, where, stimu- 
lated and guided by him, the scholarship of his followers, 
natives of various parts of Northern and Central Italy, became 
the basis of their ‘ new learning’ in things divine, was the 
seminary of ideas for which unhappily the Church of Rome 
could .find no place; though Contarini, the friend of Pole, 
and himself one of the reforming party among the Cardinals, 
is said to have taken counsel with Vermigli. But before 
long the hopefulness of the Ratisbon Conference, from which 
Contarini was at the time returning,” was a thing of the past; 
and when a year later, in 1542, the Congregation of the Holy 
Office had been established at Rome, it at once applied its 
attention to the congregations which were, with a more or 
less open adoption of Protestant doctrines, establishing them- 
selves in a series of Italian towns. In the summer of 1542 
Vermigli, accompanied by three faithful associates, took flight 


* The meeting at Lucca between Charles V. and Pope Paul IIL, 
which in the memoir before us is dated September 1553, could not of 
course have taken place then, as Paul III. died in 1549; it really 
occurred in 15141, after the close of the Ratisbon Diet. 
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from Lucca, and at Pisa, by receiving the Sacrament in 
both forms, declared his defection from Rome. He left 
behind him for the instruction of the Lucchese a ‘simplice 
‘declarazione’ of his religious faith; but it is uncertain 
whether they ever received it. About the same time the 
famous Capuchin Bernardo Ochino, after meeting Vermigli 
at Florence, took refuge at Ferrara, whence, with the aid of 
the Duchess Renée, he escaped as by a miracle to Geneva. 
Vermigli had taken the route to Zurich, and thence, as is 
well known, passed on to Strassburg. 

Though the Prior of San Frediano had not himself openly 
renounced the Church of Rome before his flight, others, in- 
cluding one of the canons of his own foundation, had shown 
less caution, and many laymen had received the cup in the 
Sacrament. A visitation of the monastery now led to the 
imprisonment of several of the monks; and at Lucca, among 
those who were in point of fact rapidly forming themselves 
into a Protestant congregation, an emigration began which 
did not come to an end for more than thirty years. So far 
as human calculation went, the history of Protestantism in 
Italy might almost be said to be over before it had well 
begun. As the Inquisition settled down to its work, as the 
Jesuit and other new orders extended their influence, as the 
Council of Trent assembled, and as, finally, in the person of 
Paul IV. the Catholic Reaction incarnate mounted the papal 
throne, the doom of the ill-fated growth seemed no longer 
open to doubt. ‘To those whose aspirations had consciously 
or half consciously followed its beginnings, no consolation 
seemed left but that addressed by Calvin to a noble of Savoy, 
where Protestantism was likewise unable to establish itself: 
‘ Whosoever in these our days, the days of the dominion of 
‘antichrist, is desirous of leading the life of a Christian, 
‘ must above all things be ready for death, and must console 
‘himself with the thought that when he dies he shall be 
‘ gloriously renewed in the Lord.’ * 

It is of a renewal which, though earthly, was carried on 
in some such spirit, that the simple volume now before us 
has to tell, in the instance of one of the scattered remnants 
of Italian Protestantism. A descendant of the eminent 
Genevese divine, Benedetto Turrettini, and of his father 
Francesco, has, with the aid of a friend, M. Hudry-Menos, 
put together a narrative of the lives of these his ancestors, 
which was privately printed some years since, and which, as 


* L. Stihelin’s ‘Johann Calvin,’ vol. ii. p. 14. 
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we may say at once, lays no claim to literary treatment of its 
materials. The elder 'Turrettini (Francesco) dictated to his 
second son Giovanni a brief account of his own life, of which 
the greater part is here reproduced: for the biography of 
Francesco’s elder son Benedetto, as will be seen, more diverse 
and abundant materials were at hand; and a few welcome 
pages have been added concerning the later fortunes of the 
family. The entire work is a noteworthy tribute not only to 
the sterling character of the second founder, as he may be 
called, of an ancient civic family of unblemished name, and 
to the religious labours and political services of his distin- 
guished son, but also to the wise and beneficent hospitality 
of the illustrious and beautiful city where the Turrettini 
family has so long had its honoured home. 

Francesco Turrettini was born in 1547, the son of Regolo, 
then or afterwards the head of the family, which had oeccu- 
pied a prominent position at Lucca from the early part of the 
fifteenth century onwards, several members of it sitting in 
the senate, or holding the office of gonfaloniere. Francesco 
was therefore twenty-seven years of age when, in 1574, 
Pope Gregory XIII., himself no fanatic, but completely under 
the control of the Reaction, despatched the Bishop of Rimini 
on a disciplinary quest to Lucca. While his father Regolo 
is not known to have ever swerved from the Catholic faith, 
and accordingly remained undisturbed in his native city, 
where he died a Catholic, without, however, leaving any 
Catholic descendants behind him, Francesco had reason to fear 
that the bishop would seize him and others, and deliver them 
up to Rome, i.e. to the Inquisition. The charge which he 
expected to find brought against him was that he had ‘spoken 
‘ against the Church of Rome and the authority of the Pope, 
‘ and that instead of going to mass he relied for his salvation 
‘ solely on the merits of our Saviour.’ He was no student, 
for he tells us that he had grown up in complete ignorance 
of polite learning, and indeed that such was the rule in the 
Church of Rome till it occurred to the Jesuits to counter- 
valance the colleges newly established by the Reformed 
Religion by others of their own ‘for instruction in philo- 
‘ sophy, so as to avoid the study of divinity and the true 
‘ knowledge of salvation.’ It, however, also appears from the 
memoir that ‘ those who had quitted Lucca before him had 
‘sent books—notably a New Testament and Calvin’s “ In- 
‘“ stitutions.” ’ Though of noble birth, Francesco was 
brought up to commerce, availing himself of the imperial 
privilege permitting this without consequent loss of caste 
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to the sons of nobles at Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, 
‘and a fifth city whose name I have forgotten, by reason of 
‘ the sterility of their territories.’ Thus at the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen he had the entire management of a large 
silk manufactory with numerous workmen, and looked for- 
ward to take part in due time, like his father, in the govern- 
ment of his native city. That he had not by his commercial 
pursuits forfeited his privileges as a noble, was shown by the 
very circumstances which made his flight from Lucca pos- 
sible at the critical moment. The assent of two-thirds of 
the Grand Council of the Republic was requisite before as a 
member of the nobility he could be seized; thus, though the 
Council was summoned early in the morning, there was time 
for him to take some ready money from his counting-house, 
and to saddle his mule for his journey to Florence. Thence 
he pushed on to Lyons, which as a French city promised 
more safety, and where he found several relations, private 
friends, and trade connexions, besides two chests of silks, 
the only property of value which he could now eall his own. 
To assurances which reached him that the Bishop of Rimini 
would willingly consent to his return on condition of a mere 
occasional conformity (so to speak) on his part, he turned a 
deaf ear, not being, as he says, of the opinion of those who 
hold ‘ qu’on peut étre sauvé en toutes religions.’ So, though 
he pretended to adopt the advice of his worldly-wise kinsfolk 
at Lyons, he committed a pious fraud, and turned off from 
his homeward route to Geneva. 

Here he remained, in the first instance, for four years or 
thereabouts, correcting some of the defects of his education, 
and securing as fully as possible a religious training. The 
paramount influence in Geneva at that time must have been 
Beza’s, who had returned thither in 1563; but young Tur- 
rettini likewise found here many fellow-citizens and fellow- 
exiles from Lucca. It does not appear, at least in the present 
memoir, at what dates during the thirty or forty years after 
the flight of Vermigli the various other Lucchese families 
of whom Francesco Turrettini found members settled at 
Geneva had quitted their native city, but he was evidently 
one of the latest in this succession of fugitives. Amonz 
them were Burlamachi, descendants of that Francesco 
Burlamachi, so well known to the readers of Sismondi, who 
about the middle of the century paid with his life for his 
daring scheme of a federation of free cities in North and 
Central Italy; Balbani, one of whom (Niccold) Francesco 
found established at Geneva as pastor of the Italian congre- 
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gation ; Micheli, Minutoli, Calandrini, Mai, and Diodati. Of 
these names none has so familiar a sound to English ears as that 
mentioned last. Carolo Diodati, who at the time of Francesco 
Turrettini’s first sojourn at Geneva was one of the deacons 
of the Italian church there, was the son of a gonfuloniere of 
Lucea, but had early in life been sent to Lyons to learn 
banking. Having been forced to fly that country by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, he settled at Geneva, whither 
other Diodati followed him, and where most of his numerous 
descendants remained. His third son John, born in 1576, was 
the famous theologian, known as the translator into Italian 
of the Bible (‘ Diodati’s Bible’) and of Fra Paolo’s ‘ History 
‘of the Council of Trent.’ The fourth was Theodore, the 
father of Milton’s schoolfellow and friend Charles Diodati, 
born in 1609, and a physician of note about London; and it 
was in all provability through this channel that, as will be 
noted a little further on, Milton, who himself paid a visit of 
some length to Geneva on his way home from Italy, became 
acquainted with one, if not all, of the members of the 
Turrettini family.* 

Yet when Francesco first arrived at Geneva, the sympathy 
with which he was treated by his countrymen and co- 
religionaries was at first qualified by cireumspection. Carolo 
Diodati bade him at once send for the two chests of silks 








* Professor Masson in the first volume of his ‘ Life of Milton,’ but 
more especially in the new edition, pp. 98-103 and notes, has dealt so 
exhaustively with the history of the Diodati family, that it is needless 
to say more on the subject here. Among other details Mr. Masson 
mentions Theodore Diodati’s application to King James I. in 1624 for 
the post of physician to the Tower, and his reference on this occasion 
for a testimonial of his fitness to the celebrated royal physician Mayerne 
(afterwards Sir Theodore). In a note by M. Théophile Heyer to 
p. 165 of the Turrettini memoir we are reminded that Théodore 
Turquet de Mayerne had acquired the barony of Aubonne in the Pays 
de Vaud, which accounts for his being called ‘M. d’Aubonne’ in the 
text. Mayerne was born at Geneva on September 28, 1573. A life 
of him was written by Beaulaire in the last century. His father, 
Louis de Mayerne, was a Protestant refugee driven to Geneva from 
Lyons by the persecution in 1572. The young man studied at 
Geneva, and afterwards at Montpellier, where he took his degree in 
medicine, and then went to Paris, turned Catholic, and became the 
physician in ordinary of Henry IV. and of Louis XUI. In 1616 
King James I. invited him to England, where he became the first 
Court physician; he remained attached to Charles I. in the same 
capacity, and realised a large fortune. A portrait of him, said to be 
by Rubens, exists in the public library at Geneva. 
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formerly consigned by him to Lyons, and when one of them 
arrived made him sell it to a Genevese merchant of posi- 
tion, ‘feu le gros Savion,’ who soon afterwards for some 
reason backed out of the bargain. This, says Francesco 
with pardonable irony, was the first good office rendered 
to him by Carolo Diodati, against whom it is evident that he 
conceived an enduring bitterness. Like Diodati, Niccold 
Balbani seems at first to have thought that the newcomer 
would prove an embarrassment rather than a support to 
the Italian colony at Geneva; but he was deeply gratified 
when the young man, stimulated by a sermon of Beza’s, came 
forward to aid in the maintenance of the Italian church at 
Geneva. Yet his resources were necessarily slender, and in 
1579 he migrated to Antwerp, where he traded with such 
support (apparently not of a very liberal pature) as he re- 
ceived from his Italian connexions at Geneva. At Antwerp 
he remained till 1585, passing through the tremendous times 
of Parma’s siege. He states that his outspoken Protestant 
zeal, which displayed itself, in no very saintly fashion for the 
‘ancient’ of the French Church, in a readiness to lay wagers 
that the city would not be taken, caused him to be noted by 
Parma’s orders ‘sur le papier rouge ;’ and that the Pope and 
the Bishop of Rimini had taken care to provide for his being 
excluded from any arrangement which might eventually be 
made as to an exchange of prisoners. However this may 
have been, he doubtless had good reason to thank them for 
his narrow escape through the Spanish lines almost on the 
eve of the capitulation. 

After quitting the Netherlands he stayed for about two 
years at Bale, and in 1587 moved to Zurich, where he 
entered into partnership as a silk merchant with the Wert- 
miiller family, again in connexion with Italian compatriots, 
Micheli, Diodati, and Burlamachi, at Geneva. Of the last- 
named house he married a daughter, Camilla, and with her 
lived for five years in his new home. Heaven, he says, pro- 
spered him notwithstanding his ignorance of the language 
and his being prevented from trading in his own name with 
either Italy or Spain; and though he practised great 
frugality, he was able to contribute to the maintenance of 
un Italian Protestant minister. In 1592, having served a 
sufficiently long term of expectancy, he was at last able to 
establish himself at Geneva, where henceforth he formed 
part, and after a time became the centre, of a family con- 
nexion which, with one or two exceptions, consisted of 
descendants cf the Lucchese houses aforesaid, and which 
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gradually, like the well-known Quaker families of later days, 
with the aid of constant intermarriages, became inextricably 
intertwined. Thus of Francesco’s brothers-in-law of the 
house of Burlamachi, which, more especially through him, 
now recovered something like its former prosperity, one 
married a Diodati, and the other a Calandrini ; of his sisters- 
in-law, one married a Minuioli, another a Diodati, and the 
eldest, Renée, a Balbani.* With Francesco Turrettini, 
who himself had a numerous progeny, everything now 
seems to have prospered. ‘Though the manufacture of silks 
—more especially of flowered silks—was, so to speak, his 
speciality, yet restriction to a special article of manufacture 
or trade was not the custom of his age, and his banking 
business grew so extensive that he became, in point of fact, 
the confidential banker of the Republic. Thus in 1622, 
about the time when Geneva was in fear of being besieged by 
the Duke of Savoy, the Government having enquired of 
Turrettini through M. Savyon (query: the ‘ gros Savion’ of 
his earlier days?) whether he could advance any money to 
the State, he declared himself quite ready to produce 20,000 
florins against proper security. In 1620 he built the house 
in the Rue de Hotel de Ville which still is (or recently was) 
occupied by his descendants, and which bears several inscrip- 
tions expressive of the piety of its founder. In 1627 he had 
the honour to be enrolled with his eldest two sons on the 
burgess roll of Geneva; and as he was a member both of the 
Two Hundred and of the Sixty, he may be said to have com- 
pletely recovered for his family in its new home the position 
it had once held in the old. He died in the arms of his sons, 
March 15, 1628, in the eighty-second year of his age. In 
his will he left many handsome legacies to religious and 
charitable bodies, including the Venerable Company of Pastors 
of the Republic ; but his largest gift, of 12,000 florins,t was to 
the ‘ bourse des pauvres Italiens,’ from which the needs of 
Italian Protestant refugees were met at Geneva until within 
recent date religious persecution became a thing of the past 
in Italy. In his bequests to hospitals he characteristically 
laid it down as a condition that mendicity should be stopped 





* Renée, whose memoirs have been published, married as her 
second husband one of the most extraordinary men of his age, Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, who must at the time have been past seventy. He died at 
Geneva in 1650. 

+ The value of the old Genevese florin was about 4}d.; that of the 
Dutch, mentioned in a later part of this article, is 1s. 10d. 
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at Geneva, and that ‘ceste paoureté criant par les portes et 
‘rues’ shall not be tolerated there. His second son, John, 
became by purchase owner of the seignorial estate of Peney. 

In Francesco Turrettini we recognise one of those active 
and vigorous men of business whose character is ennobled 
by the vein of deep religious conviction running through it, 
and in whom, fortunately for itself, the history of Calvinistic 
Protestantism abounds. In his eldest son, Benedetto, the 
subject proper of the volume before us, the religious element 
completely asserted its predominance. But though, as his 
biographer says, he did not seek the honours of this world, 
he was to play no undistinguished part on the scene of his 
endeavours. Born at Zurich in 1588, he received his educa- 
tion at Geneva, whither, as has been seen, his family moved 
in 1592. On both the College (high school) and Academy 
(university) the impress of Calvin still remained; since his 
death Beza’s had been the guiding influence in both institu- 
tions. Protestant youths were attracted hither from various 
countries, and it was already the custom for them to lodge 
with pious families (‘ vivants selon Dieu’) selected by the 
Venerable Company of Pastors.* Young Benedetto’s train- 
ing was, however, not confined to the influences of school 
and home. He accompanied his father on several mercantile 
journeys, thus acquiring a possession of modern languages 
which must have stood him in good stead during his brief 
diplomatic career. In 1606 he is found with his father at 
Heidelberg, then more than ever the centre of the schemes 
of combative Calvinism; in the same year at Zurich he 
formed the acquaintance of Professor Waserus and Pastor Hul- 
dricus, of his correspondence with whom it has been thought 
worth while to print some specimens at the close of this 
family memoir. They show the keen interest in politics 
which at that time pervaded the religious, and more espe- 
cially the Calvinistie world, even when events came home 
less directly than did the death of Syndic Blondel, suspected 
of treachery in connexion with the Escalade, to a Turrettini 
of Geneva. The attempt—or one of the attempts—at as- 
sassinating Fra Paolo agitated Benedetto and his learned 
correspondent Waserus so profoundly, that the Professor 
translated into German the French version of the sentence 
of the Seignory forwarded to him by his friend. 








* In later years the celebrated John Diodati was especially sought 
out by young foreigners of rank, who boarded in his house. Cf. 
Masson, vol. i. p. 8352. 
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In accordance with a generous usage of which the tradi- 
tion, we believe, still exercises its influence at Geneva, it had 
been resolved to devote Benedetto to a learned career, viz. to 
that of a divine, his father merely insisting that previously 
to his assumption of any spiritual duties he should make a 
journey to France. Here accordingly he spent two years 
—1609-11—in the midst of which occurred the catastrophe 
of the assassination of Henry IV. A few months after his 
return home he preached before the Venerable Company of 
Pastors * on a text proposed to him by them, and was ap- 
proved for the ministry. Almost at the last his father seems 
to have shown some hesitation ; but finally he gave way to pres- 
sure, and allowed Benedetto to enter upon the twofold career 
of professor and pastor, on condition, first, that in the event 
of his assistance, in the way of a journey or otherwise, being 
required by his family, he, as the eldest son, should be 
allowed to furnish it without incurring the risk of dismissal 
from office ; and, secondly, that he should be set at liberty 
from his charge if the Italian nation required him to esta- 
blish a church for it. The filial piety and patriotic enthu- 
siasm which led Benedetto to make these conditions his own 
are very noticeable; it was not long before he refused a call 
which came to him from the Calvinists at Paris. Like his 
father, he always kept a warm place in his beart for his 
native land; indeed, incidental evidence is offered in this 
memoir that (as children say) he ‘ thought in Italian.’ 
He was permitted by the Venerable Company to preach once 
a week to the Italian congregation at Geneva, which till 
within recent date kept no services in its own tongue, and 
was in Benedetto’s time hospitably allowed the partial use 
of two of the ‘temples’ in the city, besides being afterwards 
assigned a house for its minister. Among his predecessors in 
this post were Count Velso Martinengo of Brescia and Emma- 
nuele Tremeglio (a converted Jew), two of Peter Martyr’s 
former disciples at Lucca, and among the members of the 
expatriated Lucchese families a Balbani and a Diodati. Six 
of Benedetto’s Italian sermons were in 1624 published at 





* The Venerable Company of Pastors, which, besides supervising 
the religious life of the Republic, was responsible for the choice of 
ministers and for the character of their teaching and conduct, con- 
sisted of the five pastors of the city, the professors of divinity at the 
Academy, and the pastors of the rural congregations. The Consistory 

= Presbytery), upon which it was chiefly incumbent to regulate the 
moral life of the community, consisted mainly of laymen. 
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Geneva, with an interesting dedication to his father. Their 
subject * is not less appropriate to the date of their produc- 
tion than is, according to the editor of this memoir, the 
vigorous Italian of their style; but the extracts here given, 
especially a passage of invective against ‘the Roman Syna- 
‘ gogue,’ are mainly rhetorical. 

Different times differently attemper the minds of earnest 
men, and it would be unreasonable to look in Benedetto 
Turrettini for the spirit which led his grandson Jean- 
Alphonse, the correspondent of Leibniz, to endeavour in his 
day to broaden the foundations of his ancestral faith. Yet 
in the elder divine, too, the tolerance was not wanting which 
u happier age was more fully to develope in his descendant ; 
thus, it is related in this volume how on his journey to 
Holland in 1621 he had a very friendly conversation at 
Calais with Simon Goulart, an exiled Remonstrant minister, 
and how on several occasions he expressed his disapproval 
of the severity shown to the Armiuians in the United Pro- 
vinces. But in the son of the Lucchese exile and the 
appointed pastor of a city which Rome would at any time 
have gladly crushed into powder, controversy with that arch- 
foe could not but be as the very breath in the nostrils of his 
divinity. Already before his appointment by the Venerable 
Company, when it is evident that he looked with predilection 
on the academical side of the work in which he was about to 
engage, he undertook to organise and conduct a university 
class designed to train students for public controversy with 
Rome. In 1618, six years after his admission to the minis- 
try, he was excused from accepting the rectorate of the 
university in order to answer officially a noteworthy Jesuit 
treatise which reflected directly uson the character of the 
Church of Geneva. Coton, the author of the treatise in 
question, was still a redoubtable adversary, though the time 
had passed when, as the confessor of Henry IV., he had 
been suspected, however erroneously, of controlling the reli- 
gious policy of that prince. On the assassination of Henry 
it was sought, as is well known, to establish a close con- 
nexion between this event and the supposed Jesuit doctrines 
en tyrannicide ; and the ‘ Anti-Coton,’ a tract full of inven- 
tive virulence, was published against the late king’s confessor, 
who occupied the same position towards Louis XIII. and 
who was regarded as a type of the society to which he 








* St. Luke xii. 5, 6. 
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belonged.* Coton’s ‘Genéve Plagiaire, ou Vérification des 
‘ dépravations de la Parole de Dieu,’ was designed to show 
the frequent falsification of the sacred text by translation 
into the vulgar tongue; but of the merits of the question 
we need say nothing except to note that elsewhere in this 
volume the Venerable Company is found informing the 
Synod of Alais of its design to attend to ‘les défauts de 
‘impression de la Bible,’ in order to obviate ‘ tout iuste 
‘scandale.’ The curiously interwoven relations between 
theology and politics at the time are, however, illustrated by 
the concern felt at Geneva lest Coton’s book should arouse a 
prejudice in the mind of Louis XIII. against the Republic, 
for which so much depended on the goodwill of his govern- 
ment. Benedetto Turrettini’s ‘ Défense de la fidélité des 
‘ traductions de la 8. Bible faites 4 Genéve, described by 
himself as written in four months to refute the principal 
portion of a work composed in eighteen years, was accord- 
ingly specially commended by him to the attention of 
Louis XIII. in an introductory epistle, which in a moderate 
but by no means uncertain tone prays him to remember 
the services rendered by the kings of France, down to the 
very days of the Council of Trent, to the cause of a free and 
open Bible. The treatise itself, however, so far as can be 
judged from the extracts here given, contains much angry 
vituperation, both allegorical and direct, and a good deal of 
tw quoque; nor can we feign surprise that neither Louis XIII. 
nor his Spanish queen would ever consent to accept it from 

* One of the persons to whom the authorship of the ‘ Anti-Coton’ 
was attributed was, according to Crétineau-Joly (‘ Histoire de la 
Compagnie de Jésus,’ vol. iii. p. 158, note), Pierre Dumoulin, Pro- 
testant minister at Charenton. This was doubtless the learned Pierre 
du Moulin the elder (Molinzeus), father of the author of the ‘ Regii 
Sanguinis Clamor’ (see Masson, w.s. vol. v. p. 215). He is men- 
tioned in our memoir as presiding at the Synod of Alais, which 
B. Turrettini attended as deputy from Geneva. The Scoto-Frenchman, 
Alexander More or Morus, whom Milton charged with the authorship 
of the ‘ Clamor,’ became professor of Greek at Geneva a few years 
before the English poet’s visit there in 1639. Milton was himself 
afterwards acquainted with one of the sons of Benedetto, who early in 
1655 was staying in London. See his letter to Ezechiel Spanheim, of 
Geneva, in which he proposes that they should correspond through the 
two brothers Turretin, his acquaintance in London, and the professor 
of theology at Geneva, Francois, mentioned near the close of this article 
(Masson, vol. v. p. 175). Mr. Masson conjectures that the London 
Turretin was one of Milton’s informants as to Morus’s reasons for 
quitting Geneva. 
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the hands of the Genevese agent in France. According to 
the prolific fashion of the controversies of his times, Turret- 
tini followed up his first attack on Coton by a second, 
entitled ‘Rechute du Jésuite plagiaire.’ It is a relief to 
turn from these controversial onslaughts to the historical 
sketch of the Reformation at Geneva, which the indefati- 
gable professor appears to have composed at the desire of the 
Venerable Company as a kind of popular summary, intended 
above all to remind the Genevese in what quarters they ought 
to look for the real adversaries of their commonweal, viz. 
Rome and Savoy. This brief history, of which the full text 
is here given as being very rare, though it had not, as at 
one time supposed, remained actually unprinted, reaches to 
the end of the year 1535—the year before Geneva promul- 
gated her Confession.* 

The year 1620, fatal to militant Calvinism in Germany, 
was of critical significance for the prospects of the Protestants 
in France and Switzerland. Against the reactionary policy 
of Maria de’ Medici’s rule the Huguenois had at first hoped 
to prevail by an alliance with the aristocratic interest, repre- 
sented among themselves by some of the greatest houses in 
France. Next, the queen-mother, whose power was begin- 
ning to slip from her hands, bad thought it worth while to 
intrigue with some of their leaders. But in the end, after 
Epernon’s revolt, both King Louis and his mother, and the 
monarchical and aristocratical parties in the realm, joined 
hands in a pacification which manifestly boded evil to the 
Huguenots. With the destruction of the rights and privi- 
leges of Béarn, hitherto one of the chief bulwarks of French 
Protestantism, and with the restoration of Catholicism in 
the principality of Jeanne d’Albret, began, about 1620, the 
series of struggles which ended nine years later with the fall 
of Rochelle and the ominous edict of Nimes. In the same 
year 1620, a brutal massacre put Spain in possession of the 
Valteline. Although neither France nor Savoy could look 

calmly upon so palpable again to the House of Habsburg, 
Richelieu’s day had not yet come, and the Thirty Years’ War 
was to run half its course before the Spanish and Imperial 
troops were again deprived of their control over the eastern 
paws of the * Not even in the days of Cardinal 





* The Second Confession of Basil, published in the same year, is 
called the First Lidsgendssische Confession. ‘This illustrates the true 


etymology of the term JZuguenot, which is confirmed by Benedict 
Turrettini. 
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Borromeo and the Golden League had the Reaction and its 
Jesuit agents been more assiduously and hopefully at work 
throughout a great part of Switzerland; nor had the appre- 
hensions of the Protestant cantons and of Geneva, lying, 
according to the expression of a contemporary traveller,* like 
a bone betwixt three mastiffs, ever been better warranted 
than now when these three—the Emperor, the French King, 
and the Duke of Savoy—were on amicable terms with one 
another. 

At such a time it is intelligible how certain internal 
troubles which had recently arisen in the Protestant church 
at; Nimes, reckoned the most important of all the Protes- 
tant churches in the kingdom,t should have greatly added 
to the existing disquietude. One of the Nimes pastors, 
named Ferrier, having been compendiously found guilty of 
‘ heresy and malversation,’ had been lately excommunicated. 
Another, who had been deposed by the Consistory from his 
pastorship and professorship for notorious evil living, had 
been reinstated by the Synod of Bas-Languedoc, on condition 
of not exercising ministerial functions in the ecclesiastical 
province of Nimes, but had been admitted to its pulpit by 
the congregation of Montpellier, which formed part of 
that province. To heal these disorders, the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Nimes and the Synod of Lower Languedoc 
resolved upon seeking a pastor at Geneva, the metropolis of 
orthodox Calvinism; and, partly by reason of his own 
reputation, partly because a Diodati had previously filled a 
clerical office at Nimes with excellent results, the Church of 
Geneva was entreated to lend the services of Benedetto 
‘Lurrettini for a term of six months. This request having 
been granted, Benedetto after some delay set forth on his 
journey about the end of August 1620. He found the church 
which he had been summoned to guide outwardly tranquil, 
but internally ‘desséchée d’une fiévre, laquelle rend l’exer- 
‘ cice du ministére moins fructueux;’ yet complete success 
attended his endeavours to spread through the distracted 
community ‘la bonne odeur de Vunion, pureté et simplicité 
*‘ que Dieu a miraculeusement conservées dans le petit Corpsde 
‘la Compagnie’ from which he came forth. At times, as he 
afterwards informed the magistrates at Geneva, congregations 


* Epistole Ho-Elianez, s.d. December 1621. 
+ Not long since, religious partisanship was still so keen in Guizot’s 
native city that the opera of ‘'‘The Huguenots’ could not be produced 
with safety on the boards of its theatre. 
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of more than five thousand persons attended his preachings. 
He was also instrumental in bringing about a compromise in 
a quarrel which had arisen between the population of Nimes 
and the ‘ Hotel de Ville,’ and which much agitated the city : 
it turned on a question that fr equently troubled these ti: nes, 
viz. the restriction of certain municipal offices to what at 
Liibeck or Augsburg would have been called a ‘ patriciate’ 
of particular families. He thus left a tranquil congregation 
and city behind him, when he passed on to attend as repre- 
sentative of the Church of Geneva the national Huguenot 
Synod which met at Alais, October 1, 1620, at the very time 
when the transactions in Béarn referred to above were pro- 
ducing deep excitement. The Venerable Company’s letter 
delivered by him to the Synod bade it avoid any meddling 
with procedures ‘ de Cour et de Palais,’ and pursue a straight 
path, following the example set of late by the Synod of Dort, 4 
which had with great trouble and loss saved the churches of 
the Netherlands when alre: idy halfway down the abyss. In 
short, Geneva advocated a rigid upholding of the five canons 
of Dort, the total exclusion from the church of ‘ cette fa- 
‘cheuse zizanie ’ which favoured ‘libertine’ views, and the 
keeping ‘an always open eye on academies, doctors, and 
‘scholars.’ This rather magisterial attitude on the part of 
the Church of Geneva. gave rise to some cavils in the Synod 
at Alais, when some penal procedure was thought to be 
intended against obnoxious ministers ; but Benedetto Turret- 
tini was personally well received, and confined himself, in 
accordance with his instructions, to recommending union on 
the basis of orthodoxy. 

Having accomplished his twofold task, for the performance 
of which he afterwards refused to accept the handsome 
honorarium offered him at home, Benedetto Turrettini, 
amidst expressions of satisfaction and gratitude, set forth 
on his return journey. On his way at Grenoble he learnt 
on good authority that the Duke of Savoy had determined 
to attack Geneva either by a surprise or by a siege; and in 
the viva voce account of his mission which, after his return, 
he gave to the Genevese magistrates, he took occasion to add 
to his message of religious peace an admonition to arm ‘as 
‘if Hannibal were at the gates.’ 

Charles Emmanuel I., whom patriotic history calls the 
Great, but who, had his’ reign been protracted ‘Sepeet the 


* - The French Protestant Church, it will be iin sent no 
deputies to Dort. 
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long period of years actually allotted to it, might have 
brought about the extinction of a dynasty which at one 
time or another he had dreamt of seating on most of the 
chief historic thrones of Europe, stood at this time, so far 
as his more general policy was concerned, in an interval of 
relative repose. He had not forgotten the crushing defeat 
and serious territorial losses inflicted upon him by Henry IY. 
of France at the beginning of the century, though he took 
part in the schemes ‘of that sovereign’s later years against 
the House of Habsburg. Still less could he forgive Spain 
for imperiously prohibiting his claims upon Montferrat, and 
suppressing this phase of his protean ambition in a war in 
which his restless energy and his military genius exerted 
themselves in vain. But ‘while i in his heart he was probably 
harbouring hopes of reprisals upon both France and Spain, 
and allowing himself to be tempted to vague and remote 
aspirations by the unscrupulous diplomacy of the ‘ Anhalt 
‘ Chancery,’ he steadily adhered to the designs for a ‘ recti- 
‘ fication ’ of his northern frontier inherited by him from 
his father, and indeed from the history of his house during 
four centuries. After the failure of the Escalade, over 
which Protestant Europe had exulted, he had found himself 
forced to acknowledge the independence of Geneva (1603) ; 
and when after the death of Henry LV. he had renewed his 
designs against the Republic, their execution had been 
postponed rather than defeated by the vigilance of the 
Genevese, opportunely aided by Zurich and Berne. Now, 
in 1621, when Charles Emmanuel’s projects connected with 
the Bohemian and the Imperial thrones had been perforce 
dissolved into nothing, he once more took up his plans 
against Geneva. France was no longer the France of 
Henry IV., who had always regarded himself as Geneva’s 
natural protector; the French subvention, that had been 
continued even under his successor, had ceased since 1618; 
and neutrality at least might be fairly looked for in this 
quarter. Pope Gregory XY. spuntaneously, or at the 
instance of his omnipotent nipote Cardinal Lodovisio, blessed 
the enterprise of the new champion of the Church, and 
instructed Father Corona, his agent at the French Court, to 
commend it to the goodwill of the Most Christian King. 
* Geneva,’ he was to explain, ‘is a very cloaca. That this 
asylum should be tolerated in Europe is a scandal against 
all authority. But the greatest evil of all is that Geneva 
spreads its poison far and wide by means of words and 
writings; many heretics are harmless in their own country, 
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‘but once at Geneva they operate on the Christian world 
‘from this basis. It is necessary, then, that of this city an 
‘end should be made.’ Delenda est Carthago. The king’s 
Jesuit confessor Arnoux, so tle instructions which have 
been printed by Gaberel continued, was to be won by the 
promise of the establishment at Geneva of a college of his 
order. It afterwards appeared that the bishopric of Geneva 
was to be restored, and by a convenient arrangement be- 
stowed upon Cardinal Maurice of Savoy. As for Spain, the 
duke was ready to grant a free passage to her troops through 
his territory to Flanders, no doubt hoping thus to keep them 
as much as possible out of Italy. Very soon symptoms of 
immediate action became observable. From all sides the 
Genevese authorities received information as to the prepara- 
tions of Savoy: Prince Thomas Francis (Prince of Carignan) 
was levying troops; a Spanish division took up its quarters 
near the city ; Savoyard engineers studied its fortifications ; 
and the Jesuits pointed to warnings of the Divine wrath 
perceptible of late in the phenomena of the heavens. The 
Republic resolved not to be taken by surprise this time; 
but meanwhile money was urgently needed, and not to be 
obtained near at hand. There was but one quarter in which 
the Protestant cause had bankers who might be expected to 
honour any draft made upon them in its name. It was 
resolved at Geneva to send an agent to the States-General of 
the United Provinces to ask them for a loan, and Benedetto 
Turrettini was chosen for the mission. 

We must forego any detailed narrative of the course of his 
negotiations, which were ultimately crowned with success, 
but which, like most negotiations for such a purpose, espe- 
cially with a government constitutionally provided, like that 
of the United Provinces, with a machinery almost unequalled 
for purposes of delay, took a considerable time to accom- 
plish. Between seven and eight months may seem a long 
period, especially as the net result of Turrettini’s mission was 
merely the actual payment of 30,000 (Dutch) florins, together 
with an undertaking on the part of the States to pay in 
addition three monthly subventions of 10,000 florins each 
in the event of the siege of Geneva actually taking place ; 
besides which, in the course of his stay in the Netherlands, 
he solicited and obtained liberal subscriptions from the 
churches of Hamburg, Bremen, and Emden. But neither 
were these results in point of fact insignificant, nor were 
the difficulties which had to be overcome by any means 
purely formal. It is easy, with that very superior person, 
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Professor von Treitschke, to sneer at ‘the Manchester men 
‘ of the seventeenth century ;’ but one cannot read without 
admiration, in the account of his mission given by Turret- 
tini on his return home to the Genevese Council, the list of 
the demands upon the liberality of the States-General which 
at first interfered with the request he had been sent to urge. 
He states that claims for assistance were at this time 
advanced by, or on behalf of, the King of Bohemia, the 
Count [Marquis ?] of Saluces, the Margrave of Jiigerndorf, 
the ‘Count of Brunswick,’* the Grisons, Rochelle, and 
Frankenthal [in the Palatinate]; nor was this list, in his 
opinion, exhaustive. Moreover, as he shows, the United 
Provinces at this time, though importuned for aid by so 
many claimants, and with their own war against Spain once 
more on their shoulders, virtually received no aid from any 
quarter. For the friendship of France was more than 
doubtful, while, as the Pope had told Father Corona, 
‘Angleterre ne se mélait de rien.’ In the true spirit of 
Jacobean diplomacy Sir Dudley Carleton seems to have 
striven to persuade Turrettini that the support of England 
was worth asking, and would be given in due course; and 
the Genevese seems to have replied to him in the same fashion 
of grave make-believe. (George William, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, by the way, a prince not usually distinguished by 
promptitude, sent 5,000 florins to Geneva on his own 
account.) Finally, what compensation was to be offered in 
this bargain, where, contrary to a popular couplet, the whole 
visible sacrifice fell upon the Dutch? In the straightforward 
words of one of the speeches addressed by Turrettini to the 
States-General, the Republic which he represented could 
not ‘ offer the rewards of this world, or an equivalent of 
‘ reciprocal services; but it offers, and with perfect sincerity, 
‘the most lively affection of all those dwelling within its 


* The Margrave of Jiigerndorf was John George, outlawed in 1621 
for espousing the cause of King Frederick of Bohemia. The Count of 
Brunswick was Duke Christian, the Queen of Bohemia’s famous 
knight. In the course of a report to his Government (p. 243 of this 
memoir) Turrettini reports that ‘Count Christian’ had found at Soest 
a treasure ‘ bequeathed by a bishop to his two sisters, and estimated 
at 300,000 rix dollars. This would have been a highly convenient 
trouvaille, but we take it to have been fictitious. No reference is 
made to any such piece of good fortune in the detailed account of the 
fighting bishop’s exactions in these parts ap. A. Weskamp, ‘ Herzog 
Christian von Braunschweig und die Stifter Miinster und Paderborn’ 
(1884). 
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¢ walls, as being ever ready to the full extent of their power 
‘ to serve the States-General.’ 

Almost from the first that body made no secret of its wish 
to meet the request urged upon it with such unmistakeable 
directness. But it cost Benedetto ‘Turrettini, who describes 
himself as running to and fro all the week days, and preach- 
ing on Sundays, no small amount of effort, first to screw up 
the amount of the proposed subsidy to a total of 20,000 
florins, and still more to raise it by yet another third. One 
of his chief difficulties lay in securing the approval of this 
grant, which Holland had proposed at the outset, from the 
other provinces ; for in truth Holland alone had the cash in 
hand, as was afterwards shown by its prompt payment of its 
quota—a full third—of the total ultimately agreed to. The 
Zealand provincial estates. were frozen up literally, and the 
estates of other provinces figuratively, despite the pastoral 
eloquence poured forth to them by Turrettini. Again, when 
the grant had been actually made, it yet remained to 
expedite the distribution of the liabilities of the several 
provinces, which were consistently slow to approach the 
ultima ratio of paying up. ‘ Nothing is wanting,’ writes 
Turrettini in a hopeful sort of way as late as May 1621, 
‘ but the contributions of Gueldres and Groningen, and the 
‘completion of the transaction on the part of Friesland (for 
‘IT presume that Zealand has paid up, or will soon have 
‘settled the demands upon it).’ In the end, the excellent 
agent, although not losing patience, ventured to commit the 
completion of the arrangements to a lawyer, ‘as is the way 
‘with foreign Powers desirous of bringing anything to a 
‘ conclusion here.’ 

Benedetto Turrettini’s endeavours were by no means con- 
fined to obtaining the loan in question from the States- 
General and from the provincial estates on which the former 
depended. We have already adverted to his solicitations to 
the wealthy Protestant cities of the north-western coast of 
Germany ; and he would evidently have done far more in this 
direction both within and beyond the Dutch frontiers, had it 
not seemed probable that popular appeals of the kind would 
weaken the force of his official representations. He also 
negotiated with the Prince of Orange (the illustrious Maurice) 
for the services of two officers of engineers; and he shows 
himself an adept in the language as well as in the processes 
of diplomacy in describing the way in which he ‘ cased off’ 
one of these officers when there proved to be no longer any 
imminent necessity for his services: ‘J’ai descousu sans 
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* déchirer tout ce que j’avois traité avec 8.E. touchant sa’ 
* personne.’* For the effect of the warlike preparations of 
Geneva once more proved the truth of an old proverb. 
Charles Emmanuel abandoned his design against Geneva. 
Perhaps he had come to think that a new attempt against the 
vigilant Republic might only end in a more elaborate dis- 
appointment than his previous designs in the same direction. 
Perhaps the Valteline incident brought home to him more 
strongly than ever the dangers to which the independence of 
Italy, an object really dear to him, was exposed from Spain, 
and he reflected that no Power was so able to divert her 
from schemes of this kind asthe Dutch. The vagaries of his 
extraordinary political career were not yet at an end; but 
Geneva had no longer anything to fear from him for the 
moment; and it may be without much hesitation inferred 
that Benedetto Turrettini’s mission had contributed to this 
result. For it should not be overlooked that in April 1622 
the States-General despatched to the duke a very outspoken 
protest against his designs upon Geneva, taking occasion to 
remind him explicitly of the sentiments entertained by him 
towards Spain in times anything but remote (the war which 
had ended with the peace of Madrid in 1617). 

The memorials of the remaining nine years of Benedetto 
Turrettini’s life arescanty. ‘ Je ne désire rien tant,’ he had 
on one occasion written home to the Venerable Company in 
the midst of his diplomatic labours, ‘ que de voir la fin de ces 
‘ poursuites, otf mon fime ne peut plus s’occuper, estant 
‘ rappelé violement a ce qui est de ndtre vocation et de vétre 
‘communion.’ And thus he gladly turned back to his old oceu- 
pations, resuming his chair of theology at the Academy (in 
which after his death he was succeeded by Frederick Span- 
heim), and in addition holding till 1625 the post of rector of 
the Schovl. Two years afterwards, as has been already seen, 





* This was De Maisonneuve. The other, Du Motet, according to 
Spon (‘ Histoire de Genéve,’ vol. ii. p. 518), with the aid of Ferault, a 
French refugee at Geneva, fortified St. Gervais, and dug a trench 
from the Rhone to the Lake, so as to cover the city. Our memoir 
(p. 263) states that almost the solitary outward memorial left of Bene- 
detto Turrettini’s successful mission is the name of the Bastion de 
Hollande, appropriately bestowed upon one of the fortifications erected 
at Geneva with the aid of the funds obtained by him. But Spon (1.8. 
598-600) distinctly affirms that the Bastion de Hollande derived its 
name from the cost of it having been defrayed out of the subvention 
obtained from the States-General in 1661 by Benedetto Turrettini’s 
son Francois. 
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he received together with his father the franchise of the 
city which in various ways they had served so well. During 
his late years he seems to have found less time for writing; he 
published, however, besides a treatise on the irreconcileable 
opposition between Scripture and the Church of Rome, a 
series of seven sermons in French, entitled ‘ Profit des 
‘ chatiments,’ and bearing the characteristic motto : 


‘ Heureux qui est apprins de toi 
Et qui, bien instruit en ta Loy, 
Seigneur, y a bien profité. 


He died three years after his father, on March 31, 1631. On 
his deathbed he was visited by the Venerable Company of 
Pastors, of which he had been so faithful and zealous a 
member. 

Benedetto’s eldest son Francois Turretin—for the name 
was gallicised in various ways till of late the family reverted 
to the original Italian spelling—was in every respect worthy 
of his father, to whose career his own presents a strikingly 
complete parallel. As professor in his turn at Geneva he 
attained to high eminence among the authorities of orthodox 
Calvinism, of which his massive ‘Institutio Theologiz 
‘ Elencticze ’ continues to be considered one of the standard 
books.* Curiously enough, in 1661, he was sent to Holland 
on a mission closely resembling that which his father had 
taken upon him forty years earlier. Apparently, the ex- 
perience of the so-called Rappersweil War (1650) had 
once more directed the attention of the Genevese to the 
danger threatening them from Savoy, which soon afterwards 
recovered its territorial losses in the peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659) ; and a general feeling arose that the defences of the 
city ought to be put in order, accompanied by the usual 
difference of opinion as to the way in which this might be 
most effectively done. Once more, as in 1622 (and in 1594, 
when a considerable loan had been obtained from the United 
Provinces), recourse was had to the friendly munificence of 
the Dutch;.and Francois Turretin, after meeting with a very 
distinguished reception, brought home a most substantial 
sum, amounting to 75,000 Dutch florins. Like his father, 
he had combined preaching with diplomacy, and with so 
much success that both the Walloon Church at Leyden and 
the French Church at the Hague eagerly sought his services 


* Bayle, in his article on the Turrettini family, speaks highly of this 
work, 
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* déchirer tout ce que j’avois traité avec S.E. touchant sa’ 


* personne.’* For the effect of the warlike preparations of 
Geneva once more proved the truth of an old proverb. 
Charles Emmanuel abandoned his design against Geneva. 
Perhaps he had come to think that a new attempt against the 
vigilant Republic might only end in a more elaborate dis- 
appointment than his previous designs in the same direction. 
Perhaps the Valteline incident brought home to him more 
strongly than ever the dangers to which the independence of 
Italy, an object really dear to him, was exposed from Spain, 
and he reflected that no Power was so able to divert her 
from schemes of this kind asthe Dutch. The vagaries of his 
extraordinary political career were not yet at an end; but 
Geneva had no longer anything to fear from him for the 
moment; and it may be without much hesitation inferred 
that Benedetto Turrettini’s mission had contributed to this 
result. For it should not be overlooked that in April 1622 
the States-General despatched to the duke a very outspoken 
protest against his designs upon Geneva, taking occasion to 
remind him explicitly of the sentiments entertained by him 
towards Spain in times anything but remote (the war which 
had ended with the peace of Madrid in 1617). 

The memorials of the remaining nine years of Benedetto 
Turrettini’s life arescanty. ‘ Je ne désire rien tant,’ he had 
on one occasion written home to the Venerable Company in 
the midst of his diplomatic labours, ‘ que de voir la fin de ces 
‘ poursuites, ott mon fime ne peut plus s’occuper, estant 
‘ rappelé violement a ce qui est de ndtre vocation et de votre 
‘communion.’ And thus he gladly turned back to his old oceu- 
pations, resuming his chair of theology at the Academy (in 
which after his death he was succeeded by Frederick Span- 
heim), and in addition holding till 1625 the post of rector of 
the School. Two years afterwards, as has been already seen, 





* This was De Maisonneuve. The other, Du Motet, according to 
Spon (‘ Histoire de Genéve,’ vol. ii. p 518), with the aid of Ferault, a 
French refugee at Geneva, fortified St. Gervais, and dug a trench 
from the Rhone to the Lake, so as to cover the city. Our memoir 
(p. 263) states that almost the solitary outward memorial left of Bene- 
detto Turrettini’s successful mission is the name of the Bastion de 
Hollande, appropriately bestowed upon one of the fortifications erected 
at Geneva with the aid of the funds obtained by him. But Spon (w.s. 
598-600) distinctly affirms that the Bastion de Hollande derived its 
name from the cost of it having been defrayed out of the subvention 
obtained from the States-General in 1661 by Benedetto Turrettini’s 
son Francois. 
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he received together with his father the franchise of the 
city which in various ways they had served so well. During 
his late years he seems to have found less time for writing ; he 
published, however, besides a treatise on the irreconcileable 
opposition between Scripture and the Church of Rome, a 
series of seven sermons in French, entitled ‘ Profit des 
‘ chaitiments,’ and bearing the characteristic motto : 


‘ Heureux qui est apprins de toi 
Et qui, bien instruit en ta Loy, 
Seigneur, y a bien profité, 


He died three years after his father, on March 31, 1631. On 
his deathbed he was visited by the Venerable Company of 
Pastors, of which he had been so faithful and zealous a 
member. 

Benedetto’s eldest son Francois Turretin—for the name 
was gallicised in various ways till of late the family reverted 
to the original Italian spelling—was in every respect worthy 
of his father, to whose career his own presents a strikingly 
complete parallel. As professor in his turn at Geneva he 
attained to high eminence among the authorities of orthodox 
Calvinism, of which his massive ‘Institutio Theologize 
‘ Elenctice ’ continues to be considered one of the standard 
books.* Curiously enough, in 1661, he was sent to Holland 
on a mission closely resembling that which his father had 
taken upon him forty years earlier. Apparently, the ex- 
perience of the so-called Rappersweil War (1650) had 
once more directed the attention of the Genevese to the 
danger threatening them from Savoy, which soon afterwards 
recovered its territorial losses in the peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659) ; and a general feeling arose that the defences of the 
city ought to be put in order, accompanied by the usual 
difference of opinion as to the way in which this might be 
most effectively done. Once more, as in 1622 (and in 1594, 
when a considerable loan had been obtained from the United 
Provinces), recourse was had to the friendly munificence of 
the Dutch ;.and Francois Turretin, after meeting with a very 
distinguished reception, brought home a most substantial 
sum, amounting to 75,000 Dutch florins. Like his father, 
he had combined preaching with diplomacy, and with so 
much success that both the Walloon Church at Leyden and 
the French Church at the Hague cngenly sought his services 


° Bayl le, in his article on the Turrettini family, speaks highly of th this 
work, 
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as their minister. But he refused both offers, as he after- 
wards did a still more flattering invitation to the chair of 
divinity at Leyden. ‘Comme il auroit fait un trop grand 
‘ yuide, et dans l’Eglise, et dans l’Academie, on les pria de 
‘ne pas trouver mauvais qu’on voulut le conserver dans 
‘Geneve.’* So he remained in his native city, of which 
Benedict Pictet, in his ‘Benedicta Memoria Turrettini,’ 
declares him to have been the glory. Nor did the next 
generation of this race of patriotic and scholarly men prove 
pejor avis; to it belonged the large-hearted Jean-Alphonse 
already mentioned; among the descendants of Benedict’s 
brother, the seigneur of Peney, were likewise two theolo- 
gians, Samuel and Michel. ‘ With them,’ says our memoir, 
‘ends the theological tradition of the family, which now 
‘turned to the magistracy. From this point onwards com- 
‘ mences a series of magistrates which continues during two 
‘centuries, and closes with the present (1871) procureur- 
‘ général of the Republic.’ 

Such is the substance of this simple record, well worth 
composing and preserving, of the fortunes, more especially 
in its period of trial, of an interesting family which carried 
over into very different conditions of time and locality the 
best traditions of Italian love of learning and Italian civic 
patriotism. Ina reply, already noticed, addressed by Bene- 
detto Turrettini in the name of the pastors of Geneva to the 
magistrates of the city, he supports his recommendation of 
strict discipline by an appeal to the example of Lucca, which 
on the same head had not shrunk from doing its duty by its 
citizens. In the opinion of the editor of this memoir, this 
proves thatethe Turrettini family still maintained relations 
with their native place. The most distinguished members 
of the line will be chiefly remembered as citizens of the 
Republic and pillars of the Church of Geneva; yet if the 
long-lived influence of a cherished historical association be 
worth taking into account, one might almost apostrophise 
these unflinching champions of the faith that was in them 
under the designation of ‘ pastores Thusci,’ just as Milton 
reminded his friend, their kinsman: 

‘et Thuscus tu quoque Damon, 
Antiqua genus unde petis Lucumonis ab urbe.’ ¢ 





* See Spon, vol. ii. p. 599, note (ed. 1730). The memoir before 
us contains, so far as we have observed, no reference to Frangois 
Turretin’s mission to the Netherlands. 

{ Milton’s ‘ Epitaphium Damonis,’ 127-8. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Naval Annual, 1887. Portsmouth: 1888. 


2. The Defence of Great and Greater Britain. By Captain 
J.C. R. Cotoms. London: 1880. 


3. Journals of the Royal United Service Institution, 1887-1888. 


4, Statements of the First Lord of the Admiralty explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates. 1887-1888. 


ryyOWARDs the close of last July the inhabitants of Plymouth 

were celebrating the tercentenary of the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada, and at the same time a fleet of no less 
than seventy of her Majesty’s war vessels were on their way 
to carry out certain experimental! exercises relating to funda- 
mental problems in naval defence. The coincidence might 
be viewed in various lights, and from various points of view. 
The more obvious impulse would probably be to enter into 
comparisons between the naval forces and the naval circum- 
stances of that time and the present, and to enlarge upon 
the changes which three hundred years have wrought. We 
might easily follow up these most interesting thoughts did 
we close our eyes to all but the coincidence. Far deeper and 
graver reflections spring into being when with our mind full 
of the coincidence we take such a work as that which stands 
at the head of our list into our hands, when we weigh it 
side by side with others, and when we recall the naval 
debates which in and out of Parliament have preceded the 
operations of our squadrons. Least of all could we content 
ourselves with comparisons of what was in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign and what is in that of Queen Victoria, when we note 
the varied and uncertain aspects in which the results of our 
autumn manceuvres have been viewed by the public. For 
on the face of the coincidence in time between the anniver- 
sary of Philip’s disastrous pageant and our own tentative 
exercise there appears a leading reflection. The expedition 
of Medina Sidonia was undertaken in an age when naval 
warfare was undeveloped, when it had no settled rules, and 
when the minds of statesmen and seamen were alike unmade 
up as to the proper naval policy for this or for any other 
maritime country. Rules of procedure in naval war, cer- 
tainties in its policy which grew out of average experience, 
were the slow product of after years. War after war at sea 
had shown, not perhaps exactly what could and what could 
not be done, but what on an average of chances was proved 
to he most expedient, and most calculated to develope the 
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greatest naval force at the lowest expenditure of money and 
energy. War after war went on, until at the beginning of 
this century all things naval were in every maritime country 
reduced to standard patterns. Every country on the decla- 
ration of a naval war knew what line must be taken up both 
by itself and by the country opposed to it; and it prepared 
in peace time those special classes of ships, and those special 
arrangements for arming and manning them, which the 
whole naval world had agreed to consider the most econo- 
mical vehicles for the exhibition of naval power. The case 
was strictly analogous to what had taken place in military 
states where the patterns and proportions of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery were equally fixed in their armies, 
But at the time of the Armada nothing of this kind had 
been settled. It was, in point of fact, only beginning to 
dawn upon the world that there was such a thing as naval 
war. It had only lately been recognised that maritime 
countries could be vitally injured on the sea, and even out 
of sight of the land. Sea-borne commerce had become to 
Spain a main source of her national life, and certain English 
adventurers had discovered it, and they struck at her life in 
this unexpected quarter, laying, almost unconsciously, the 
foundations of purely naval warfare. Hitherto there had 
been no such thing. There were military expeditions by 
sea, as there had been from the earlier times, and there had 
been military battles on the water as their consequences. 
But naval war, such as that which has enabled this country 
to build itself up, was non-existent before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Philip’s primary error was that he did not forecast, and 
proposed to continue military war by sea under forms— 
on an enlarged scale, it is true—which were really obsolete. 
His ships, his methods of arming them, and his methods of 
manning them, no longer answered the calls of naval war, as 
Professor Laughton has well shown. It was no wonder that 
his strategy—as the same author has pointed out—was also 
wholly at fault. Philip intended that if his ships fought at 
all at sea with the English they should fight a military and 
not a naval battle, and carry their opponents by grappling 
and boarding them ; and then, by sheer weight of troops, 
beating down resistance. Philip’s ordnance was inferior, and 
his supply of ammunition was short. If he went so far as 
to conceive the idea of a sea-fight, he had no conception that 
ordnance alone was the master in it. 

With appliances thus unprepared for the sort of work 
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which was to be done, his strategy followed suit. Instead 
of separating the military from the naval part of his ex- 
pedition ; instead of holding Lord Howard’s naval force at 
Plymouth in check by naval force, while the military force, 
not necessarily defensible at sea, swept up Channel to its 
destination, he mixed everything in a conglomerate and 
suffered the consequences. 

But scientifically, and apart from the individual differences 
between Spaniards and Englishmen, Philip’s Armada went to 
wreck because it had no rules to go by, and because he and 
his advisers were left to guess about the economies of naval 
war. The deep significance of the coincidence we have 
noticed above is, that in some sort maritime nations, and 
more especially our own, are again obliged, or at any rate 
consider themselves obliged, to work by guess on nearly every 
point of modern naval policy. In the month of July three 
hundred years ago, Spain learnt by a painful and fatal 
experience what was the real meaning of a naval armament, 
and England was settling definitely how she ought to defend 
her shores. In the month of July this year England sent 
out an armament to conduct a series of difficult, dangerous, 
and trying experiments, in order that she might not, like 
Spain, find herself wholly wrecked and broken on mistaken 
forecasts of the outcome of future naval wars. 

And everything shows us that she has need of such ex- 
periments; not sporadic, impulsive, and disconnected, but 
steady, persevering, and continuous. For from the broadest 
and deepest principles on which a naval policy can rest, up to 
the minutest detail of constructive art, or of administrative 
effort, there is neither firm footing nor certain step. No 
‘chain of linked sweetness long drawn out’ connects the 
years either of navalidea or of naval fact. Neither an end 
in view, nor progress towards some end not yet in view, is to 
be found in authoritative speech or authoritative action. 
Only a tossing sea of uncertainties, where at one time one 
idea masters, and at another some opposing and contradic- 
tory thought has the upper hand. 

Iron and steel for oak; steam for wind; hollow bolts filled 
with explosives, for round and solid shot; the ram, and the 
locomotive torpedo, have all come into use since the close of 
our great naval war with France. As new elements they 
have been acting and re-acting on one another. They have 
certainly modified the settled rules of naval policy which 
existed almost intact up to fifty years ago; have they 
abolished them? Have they launched naval conditions, and 
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naval force, all over the world on a sea of speculation? Or 
are the modifications such as can be ascertained and fixed 
on the ground that the laws of naval warfare are among the 
verities, and that new naval inventions, or new ideas con- 
cerning naval inventions, can be judged by the standards 
set up in history? That in fact is the naval problem of the 
day, and it was the same problem which presented itself to 
Spain in 1588. Philip followed precedent without examin- 
ing whether precedent was a safe guide. We have taken the 
opposite view. We have practically assumed without ex- 
amination that precedent is no guide, and it has been like 
the return to a better mind when we set ourselves at last 
to the examination of precedent before going any further 
towards its condemnation. Our case has been this. Finding 
that invention has run away with us, and left us in some new 
country of which we know not the topography, nor whether 
we may use our custom in the endeavour to trace our way in 
it or out of it, we have made the beginning of a survey which 
will tell us, if continued, where we are. 

We have said above that the broadest and deepest prin- 
ciples on which a naval policy can rest are shaken and remain 
unsteady ; what has shaken them if it be not unsteadiness 
lower down? A want of assuredness as to what naval force 
can now do, or must fail in—the curiously diverse views 
which during and after the naval manceuvres found voice in 
the public press on the preliminary question of what the laws 
of naval war were with regard to many of its former opera- 
tions are a clear indication of our major premiss. For our 
minor we do not really know of any changes in the world 
sufficient to account for the diversity of view, unless it be a 
fundamental doubt as to what naval force now means, and 
against what it will be operative. 

If we had any definite naval policy either of principle or 
of detail, we ought to find it in Lord Brassey’s book, where 
the title of his own section—‘ Recent Naval Administra- 
tion ’"—seems to invite the survey of a naval policy with 
a backbone to it. But Lord Brassey has evidently found 
himself driven to leave the whole fabric of naval arrange- 
ments as they were, a series of disconnected items, 
amongst which antagonism is as often present as harmony. 
From this cause we are forced to use the ‘ Naval Annual’ 
largely without quoting it to the same extent. The great 
value of the work is that, not being a study itself, it offers 
all the data for study, and enables us to see how far we 
have wandered, and are wandering, in this new inventive 
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country before we fall back on its systematic survey. If we 
turn to the two statements of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in reference to the naval estimates, we are equally bewildered 
with the sounding of notes which cannot be harmonised. 
We see that we have come to think that naval policy con- 
sists in the preparation of means for some ends not dis- 
coverable, or at the very best for some immediate ends of a 
diverse or even of an opposing character. On the funda- 
mental matter of territorial defence, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty this year submitted to a large reduction in the 
navy estimates, and approved of a large increase by way of 
loan to the army estimates, on the express ground that such 
an arrangement ‘must largely increase our offensive naval 
‘power.’ Then on the great question of the preservation of 
our commerce in war, the First Lord accepted our whole 
contention. 

‘The conditions of naval warfare have so changed, and are so chang- 
ing from day to day, that nothing but actual experience could justify 
any confident prediction as to how a thoroughly effective protection 
can be given by any fleet to a commerce whose sea-going steam tonnage 
is double that of the rest of the world.’ 


The Secretary of the Admiralty, speaking at Liverpool in 
the summer as a shipowner, but necessarily with official 
knowledge, went very much further than his colleague, and 
frankly told his hearers that British commerce under the 
British flag must disappear in war. It was a gigantic con- 
clusion to arrive at, that the red ensign would no longer fly 
even ina war with France alone perhaps. But it is plain 
that the idea of wholesale transfer of flag contemplated 
could arise from nothing but uncertainty on the subject of 
naval force, which experiment might very possibly remove. 

But if the language of statesmen is vague and uncertain 
on these matters of naval defence, much greater vagueness 
and uncertainty is written in the letters of steel and iron 
which compose the alphabet of our fleet. The horrible in- 
congruity of our display in July and August; the impossi- 
bility of doing anything complete or combined, with such a 
heterogeneous mob of ships; the entire hopelessness of 
putting a meaning to it all, might even throw despair into 
the soul of a Nelson, did the eye of some such growing 
genius rest upon it. 

It is clear that the defence of a maritime empire, of which 
the greatness as a power must ultimately rest on the main- 
tenance in freedom of the sea routes which connect its 
several parts, involves two principles: the strategical and 
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the tactical. The strategical comprises the locomotion and 
disposition of the naval force; the tactical comprises the 
preparation of the force for battle, and its conduct in the 
presence of the enemy. If there were any clear, or. even 
formulated, ideas on the strategy of imperial defence by 
naval means, it certainly ought to show itself in the two 
matters of speed and coal endurance in individual ships. 
We ought surely to trace, in any group of ships, some 
guiding ideas on these provisions, and some moderately fixed 
relations between the speed and the coal endurance. But, as 
we shall later on endeavour to show, our search after any 
governing idea is a hopeless one. And in the very last 
announcements of what we intend to do, the trace of a lead- 
ing idea, or of any correspondence between imperial naval 
strategy and war ship design, is non-existent. We shall 
illustrate this part of the subject by as full an examination 
of the July and August fleets as our space will permit ; but 
what are we to say to the results of a similar examination of 
the tactical ideas set out in the same fleets? There were, as 
we have said, seventy ships sent to sea as representing the 
navy of England, of which twenty-four were first-class 
torpedo boats. The forty-six men-of-war that remained 
embraced no less than thirty different patterns of ships, 
and illustrated at least three differing and contradictory 
forms of battle, or methods of fighting. We shall follow 
this point up more closely hereafter, as one of the most 
vital consequence, and one which it is evident is not so much 
neglected as deliberately ignored. But at the moment we 
can readily explain what the position is by comparing the 
situation of an admiral at present with what that of a 
general would be were his army constituted as our fleet now 
is. As to strategical movements, it is as if in the general’s 
army most of the brigades differed largely in marching 
powers and transport capacity. If the general could not 
arrange his campaign without going into details as to the 
differing marching powers and differing supply of his brigades, 
he would be as the modern British admiral must now be, 
bearing in mind that for the admiral these differences of 
marching and subsisting are irremovable. As to the tactical 
part, our admirals are in the situation of a general com- 
inanding an army, some of whose brigades could only fight in 
line to advantage, others only in column, others only in square, 
and others only inechelon. We may appear to use language 
which is somewhat startling, but we shall show it to be strictly 
true. And we shall show, by the testimony of the ships com- 
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posing our July and August fleet, that for a number of vears 
past the mere conception of combination, either for strategi- 
cal or tactical ends, has been wholly absent, and is absent in 
the very latest proposals. At this point the question seems 
to be whether, in our deliberate breach with precedent, we 
are very much better off than Philip II. was in blindly follow- 
ing an obsolete one. Our readers will probably agree with 
us in thinking that, if we do not exaggerate or overstrain 
the case, we should have been better off had we followed 
some kind of precedent or leading idea, even had it been 
one not wholly correct. 

But it may appear that, in so plainly stating the case, we 
are launching anathemas at the head of some personality or 
personalities. It probably must be so, for individuals have 
so acted at different times to produce the existing results, 
and we can, at least in the history of war ship design, often 
put our finger on the initial false step, or if we chose could 
identify the owner of the foot which made it. But, amongst 
all useless things in naval affairs, the personal aspect which 
is given to controversy predominates. The ease with which 
the material point is lost in the midst of a personal squabble 
is the despair of the honest naval reformer. And, besides, it 
is the environment that has made the men who took the 
false steps. Who is to say that in a different environmeut 
these steps would have been taken? And what has made 
the environment, if not that progress of invention which it 
is equally impossible for the naval statesman to condemn 
and to love? Hence our argument must be that practically 
the inventor has controlled the naval statesman, and that 
the object of an article such as we are engaged on must be 
to help the naval statesman to regain and keep control. 

With this purpose in view, we intend to sketch briefly the 
leading principles of imperial strategy, and then those of 
tactics by sea. ‘The considerations we shall offer will pro- 
bably give us some conception of how naval invention as to 
the locomotion of war ships ought to be controlled and 
applied, and also some notions how the principles of tactics 
should govern the nature and position of a war ship’s 
armament. 

Our difficulty in approaching the subject is what we have 
stated. At this moment, the foundations of naval strategy 
are shaken, for it is assumed (1) that commerce protection is 
almost impossible to this country by the use of naval force ; 
and that (2), as commerce will go on just the same under 
neutral flags, it would be somewhat quixotic in this country 
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to make sacrifices in a direction which leads to nothing. 
Hitherto, that is, ever since our adventurers discovered the 
method of striking at Spain by sea, the damaging of the 
enemy’s sea-borne commerce and the protection of our own 
has been the first principle of naval war, and its historians 
have been accustomed periodically to balance accounts in the 
capture of merchant ships as points scored or lost in the 
game. To consider naval strategy under the proviso now 
insisted upon, that our commerce is safe from attack, becomes 
a startling novelty when we face it. But the difficulty is not 
here. It is that we are called on to sketch out a policy of 
naval strategy under the condition that our commerce may, 
or may not, be attacked. We might easily be led away from 
our main purpose to dilate on the extraordinary position in 
which we find ourselves under the régime of the Declaration 
of Paris in this regard ; but still we cannot pass it altogether 
by, as we must show some reason for supposing it safer to 
conclude that the Declaration of Paris, even if adhered to, 
would not greatly relieve the navy from the duty of protecting 
our commerce by force. For it must be observed that there 
are two points in the possible action of the Declaration of 
Paris when it allows the neutral flag to cover enemy’s goods. 
It may relieve the fears of the British Islanders in relation 
to food supply, as food might—in the absence of blockade— 
arrive in sufficient quantities in bona fide neutral bottoms to 
supply our needs. This might also be so with a considerable 
amount of ordinary merchandise. But this is not the imme- 
diate question. The real point to be considered is the value of 
the property of this empire which is embodied in its shipping, 
and the loss of income which the country would suffer were 
its carrying trade to be stopped, or even seriously impeded. 
Lord Brassey (p. 118) gives us as a comparison the 
mercantile shipping tonnage of France, Germany, Russia, 
and Italy, as 3,747,043 tons, and of the United Kingdom 
alone as 7,242,216 tons. Taking Colonial and United King- 
dom shipping together, we own about 37,500 ships with a 
burden of nine anda quarter mi!lions of tons. The question 
of the commerce of the merchant is really separate from the 
property of the shipowner in the first instance, and we 
are to ask ourselves how we shall sustain the preliminary 
injury which would fall upon us were this vast body of 
shipping to be laid up on the outbreak of a naval war. 
But for the merchant the question of freight follows close 
upon the heels of the stoppage of the shipowner’s income— 
estimated by the ‘Times’ in December 1887 at 45,000,000/, 
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to 50,000,000. a year. For should there be a withdrawal 
of two-thirds (to put the extreme case) of the supply of 
the world’s tonnage available for cargo, there must be a 
corresponding rise in freight under neutral flags. The 
auswer to these considerations which is offered is that 
the wholesale change of flag already alluded to will take 
place. We are not in a position to discuss here the full 
bearing of this answer, but we cannot but think it too 
lightly made. It seems to assume that neutral states will 
readily enter into arrangements to benefit one belligerent, 
and will be deaf to the remonstrances of the other. For it 
is clear, even on the face of Mr. Forwood’s speech, that he, 
and presumably his brother shipowners, are under the 
impression that a change of flag is a mere form; that 
British ships can sail under a foreign flag during the con- 
tinuance of the war without material loss to their real 
owners, and can be restored intact at the end of it. The 
assumption is that neutral states will suffer the prostitution of 
their flag to suit the convenience of this country. Mr. W. 
E. Hall, in his ‘ Treatise on International Law,’ gives, as an 
appendix, the conditions under which the various maritime 
countries will permit the use of their flag. A glance through 
such a list is not very hopeful for those who follow Mr. 
Forwood’s views. Austria will grant her flag to ships owned 
by Austrians, and of which the captain and two-thirds of the 
crew are Austrian. Belgium will grant her flag provided 
at least five-eighths of the value of the ship is owned by 
Belgians. Germany will not lend her flag to any ship which 
is not exclusively owned by Germans. Italy is more free, 
and will suffer her flag to fly on board ships under special 
arrangement in the case of joint-stock companies, when 
they are officered by Italians and are manned to the 
extent of three-fourths of their crew by Italian subjects. 
The United States will not grant its flag to any ship not 
built in the country, unless it has been captured in war, 
confiscated for breach of federal law, or bought after ship- 
wreck and repaired to the extent of two-thirds of its value 
by American citizens. The law of France does not recognise 
the validity of sales of ships from a belligerent to a neutral 
subsequent to a declaration of war. We need not pursue 
this part of our subject further. We have said enough to 
show that under existing conditions we must either be pre- 
pared to protect commerce under the British flag, or suffer 
losses probably greater than any sacrifices which its protec- 
tion would entail upon us. 
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Deciding, then, that the protection of sea-borne com- 
merce under our flag must be one of the elements of our 
strategy, we can arrange in order the different forms of 
attack to which our situation makes us liable at the hands of 
a naval power. We have, first, the capture or destruction of 
our property at sea; secondly, commercial blockade; thirdly, 
bombardment of coast property; fourthly, occupation or 
capture of outlying territory ; and, lastly, descents upon and 
invasion of the centre. We have put these different attacks 
in the order in which we might reasonably expect their 
occurrence as the war went on. Capture on the high seas or 
in our territorial waters might be expected to follow either 
immediately on the declaration of war, or on the expiration 
of those days of grace which are sometimes allowed before 
such hostile operations begin. Commercial blockade can 
take place by simple order of the officer in command of the 
naval force off any port, and would be immediately operative 
to stop ingress and egress, though it would not subject to 
penalty neutral ships attempting to break it unless it could 
be shown that they had knowledge of its existence. Were 
there no force to hinder it, it would evide: itly be put into 
operation simultaneously with the commencement of capture 
onthe high seas, Destruction of coast property (leaving out 
of question the international lawfulness of so attacking cer- 
tain classes of property) might be expected to follow next ; 
for if the enemy’s ships were in a condition to capture our 
ships off our coast, they would most probably be in a position 
to destroy property on the shore by shell fire. The capture 
or occupation of outlying territory, whether colonial or 
nearer home, including those serious attacks on our com- 
mercial ports which military defences are calculated to repel, 
are matters requiring preliminary preparation and organisa- 
tion. They could not be expected early in a war, and the 
latter would moreover hardly be undertaken at all except by 
the side that found itself winning. Last on the list, because 
requiring the greatest preparation beforehand, we have the 
attack by invasion of the centre and citadel of the empire— 
the United Kingdom. 

Lord Brassey supplies us with a map modelled on those 
which have followed the original drawn up by Sir John 
Colomb in 1869, and which will be found as the frontispiece 
of his ‘ Defence of Great and Greater Britain.’ This map 
gives us, in the first instance, the principal trade routes 
to and from this country, and shows us at a glance 
the situation of our commerce with regard to possible 
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attack. It spreads over a series of diverging and con- 
verging routes comprising the outward and homeward 
bound trades, and it circulates round and about the shores 
of all our possessions in the form of coasting trade. An 
enormous body of shipping is continually diverging and 
converging, offering therefore to the enemy the greatest op- 
portunities at the foci, if we may so speak of the points 
where the routes converge and diverge. These foci are of 
two kinds—(1) trade centres, including ports of supply ; and 
(2) necks of commerce—points where the conformation of the 
land necessitates an aggregation or clustering of ships on 
diversg voyages. Of course, the United Kingdom, with its 
35,0900 convergent and divergent British ships engaged 
in foreign trade, and its 541,000 entries and clearances 
of coasters yearly, must ever offer the greatest field for 
the operations of the commerce destroyer. Then follow 
the great British colonial ports: Cape Town, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Melbourne, Sydney, the New Zealand ports, the 
Canadian ports, and so on; besides, of course, the great 
neutral ports at the end of voyages. Then we have such 
points as are ports of supply and distribution, as St. Thomas, 
Malta, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong, &e. And, 
lastly, such compulsory narrowings of the stream of traffic 
as are to be found at Capes Finisterre and St. Vincent, 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, Point de Galle, the Straits of Malacca and 
Sunda, Cape Lewin, Bass Strait, Cape Frio, the Straits of 
Magellan and Cape Horn, and so on to where the lesser 
streams of traffic are compressed and crowded by smaller 
natural obstructions. At all these points our shipping 
gathers, and consequently offers special facilities for capture. 
Then every route gives the opportunity to an enemy to lie 
across it, and some routes are necessarily narrow, as that 
through the Mediterranean and down the Red Sea. It is, on 
this view of the circumstances of our commerce, pretty 
certain that the enemy would first endeavour to strike at 
points where our ships were most numerous and where the 
eost and difficulty of making the attack were least. This 
latter condition would undoubtedly be measured by the 
nearness of the point of attack to the enemy’s own ports ; 
and evidently, too, it would be more difficult—because of the 
territorial water question—to make an attack off neutral 
coasts or ports, 

Hence it seems obvious that, were we at war with powers 
whose ports lie along the Atlantic, Channel, and North 
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Sea seaboards, the most persevering attacks on commerce 
would be delivered off our own shores. Were we at war 
with other countries, their closest attacks would be upon 
the nearest commercial centres and round our ports of 
supply. Were our defences so successful as to make the 
game not worth the candle, the attack would be made upon 
the nearest necks of commerce more difficult for us to 
defend because of adjacent neutral territory, but yet safer 
for our commerce by the presence of neutral waters. But 
were we again successful in defence here, the commerce 
attack would have to betake itself to the sea highways, and 
to accept a smaller harvest obtained at a lesser risk. This 
would be the last resort of the enemy under the compulsion 
of our successful defence, and if even thus foiled, we can 
conceive him nerving himself to abandon the direct and 
isolated attacks on individual ships, and to concentrate his 
force to strike directly at a port of supply, and indirectly at 
the commerce dependent on the port of supply. Here he 
might have a double design, either to cut off the supplies of 
the naval forces defending shipping in the vicinity, or actually 
to stop the trade by the occupation or destruction of its port 
of call. There might be the lesser design of a raid in force 
to bombard and sail away, but this would clearly be apart 
from any steady design of striking at our commerce. 

There is a conception existent at this moment that an enemy 
in the position we now assume for him, as failing, in cons2- 
quence of our defence, to strike at ports of supply abroad, would 
betake himself to the organisation of very powerful fleets 
for striking simply destructively at such great commercial 
centres as Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, and Neweastle, to say 
nothing of London. It is no doubt possible to conceive his 
taking this course, but, before he does so, he must have made 
up his mind that the results will justify the risk. Assuming, 
as we do, the commerce in the immediate vicinity of Liverpool 
guarded, the force employed by the enemy must be equal to 
overpowering the guard. The question then arises whether, 
with the commerce of Liverpool for the time in his hands, the 
risk of going further will not deter him, and leave him con- 
tent with the advantages gained of blockade and capture. 
But for the purposes of illustration we assume the attacks. 
Attacks on territory which it is intended to hold, such as 
islands and peninsulas forming parts of our colonial empire, 
are not attacks on commerce. We can conceive the enemy 
attempting them in the absence of success against our com- 
merce, and then in the last resort we can understand his 
preparing himself for the gigantic effort of invasion. 
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Such is the present condition of our empire; such are the 
openings it offers to an enemy’s designs against it by sea. 
We can perceive at a glance that as it is, so it was in the 
days when it not only defended itself, but throve con- 
spicuously in the exercise. The empire is wider spread, its 
constitution is more artificial, and the organisation of a 
higher order. Commerce is more vital to it than it was 
ninety years ago, but as it stands the empire of to-day differs 
only from that of ninety years ago in degree. If connexion 
between the various parts is more necessary to its life, steam 
and the electric telegraph have diminished the time-distance 
—the only important concern—between them. If it be that 
the enemy can more easily break the connexion, so can steam 
and the electric telegraph more easily restore it. Only by 
supposing that one side in a contest will be able to use in- 
ventions which the other side cannot, do we present the 
problem of the defence of the empire as differing in kind 
from what it was at the beginning of this century. 

We have sketched the attacks to which it is liable by sea. 
With the exception of the organised attacks on our commer- 
cial ports at home, for which we have no precedent later 
than the time of Charles II., all the attacks mentioned have 
abundant precedents in history, and followed in the order in 
which we have placed them. What was our ancestors’ view 
of the arrangement and disposition of the naval force which 
was to meet them? All naval force was divided into two 
great sections, with a wide gulf between them. The one 
section consisted of what were called ‘ Ships of the Line,’ or 
‘ Line-of-Battle ships,’ the other class were placed under the 
generic title of ‘Cruisers,’ and consisted of frigates, sloops, 
and smaller vessels. The line-of-battle ship surrendered 
speed for offensive and defensive power; the cruiser sur- 
rendered both for speed. The gap was so great between the 
force of the line-of-battle ship and that of the cruiser that 

it was contrary to usage for the latter to fire on the former, 
as it was courting useless slaughter. The frigate fled from 
the line-of-battle ship as a matter of course. This marked 
division between the two classes of ships did not always 
exist, it was the outcome of experience in war. At the be- 
ginning of the revolutionary struggle with France in 1793, 
there was a greater tendency towards a gradation in the 
units of naval force, from the most to the least powerful, 
than there was later on. At the earlier date there was a 
group of thirty ships carrying fifty and forty-four guns, 
which were classed neither as line-of-battle ships nor as 
VOL, CLXVIII. NO. CCCXLIV. HH 
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frigates, the smallest of the former carrying sixty-four guns, 
and the largest of the latter thirty-eight. It happened that 
by the cutting down of larger ships which had failed as such, 
and the conversion of Indiamen, some fourteen ships found 
their way into this intermediate class, but, notwithstanding 
this, only sixteen of the whole class survived in 1807. The 
want of economy in not preserving the gap between the 
cruiser and the line-of-battle ship was patent to the whole 
navy of the day, and found strong expression in the words 
of Lord St. Vincent. The gap was to be maintained be- 
cause the duties of the two classes of naval force were 
diverse and distinct. The line-of-battle ships were grouped in 
fleets, acted, and fought in concert as the ultimate naval 
defence of the empire, beyond which attack should not pro- 
ceed or penetrate. It was essentially a resisting force, and 
as such abandoned its nimbleness. The cruiser primarily 
acted alone, though when increased force was required such 
ships were as capable of collection into squadrons as the 
line-of-battle ships were. She was essentially a commerce 
protector, on the principle, well established, that the enemy 
would not waste heavy force in the isolated attacks on com- 
merce, for which a lighter force was sufficient. The choice 
in commerce attack, where there was not convoy, was be- 
tween the employment of few heavy ships, and of many light 
ones—many heavy ships being financially impossible. The 
economy of war evidently compelled the latter choice, which 
in its turn enforced the employment of many light ships 
in defence. The other duties of the cruiser were those 
of the scout and watcher. For these speed and not force was 
required. 

The distribution of these naval forces in reference to 
defence was practically invariable. The line-of-battle force 
was the defence of territory, and wherever there was territory 
open to attack, there was line-of-battle force. Fleets of 
line-of-battle ships held East and West Indian waters, guarded 
the shores of Canada and Newfoundland, and guaranteed the 
security of the Cape of Good Hope. But the territory of 
the United Kingdom was the most precious charge; so, not 
only were fleets of line-of-battle ships provided, watching 
at a greater or less distance the line-of-battle fleets of the 
enemy, which, did opportunity offer, were ready to seize and 
hold the Channel, and so open the door to invasion, but a 
reserve fleet lay at home in case the watching fleets should 
be evaded. Thus was territory preserved in the times gone 
by. The protection of commerce was by convoy, and by the 
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watching of areas where our shipping was necessarily con- 
gregated, many of the points being those already mentioned. 

This disposition of force was what might be called the 
foundation of our naval defence. Underlying it was gene- 
rally the conception that the military blockade of the enemy’s 
war ports was to go on side by side with it; and experience 
proved that the more complete was their blockade—that is, 
the more certain it was that war ships seeking to escape 
would have to fight their way out---the less necessary it was 
to provide for defence against ships which had escaped. 
Blockade grew more perfect as wars went on, but it could 
never be wholly trusted, and it was least efficient and least 
trusted in the case of vessels fitted out to prey on commerce. 
In the best days of blockade these vessels swarmed, and it 
remained always necessary to provide against their attacks 
by other means. Cruisers offered the other means, and the 
numbers in commission rose from 169 in 1794 to 684 in 
1809. 

All that was done against us, or prepared against us, in 
the way of attack by sea was by the admittedly inferior 
naval power; all that we did in defence was done by the 
admittedly superior naval power. As we assume that posi- 
tion still, and do not deny that, whatever our policy is to be, 
it is a necessity that it should be that of the superior naval 
power, historical precedent does not fail us at any point, 
unless it be that the rapidity and the certainty of steam pro- 
pulsion operate more to the advantage of the inferior than 
of the superior naval power. All we can remark on this head 
is that there has been a good deal of steam warfare of late 
years, and that no one can say that any part of it points in 
that direction. It is, in fact, the other way, even when the 
facilities of coal supply were pretty equal. The history of 
the Confederate cruisers during the American civil war was 
that of a struggle for coals. In most cases there were inter- 
ludes of inactivity in neutral ports for want of coal, which 
in one case led up to the capture, in another to the sale, and 
ina third to the destruction of the cruiser. The German 
experience was the same in the case of the ‘ Augusta,’ 
watched and paralysed in the neutral coaling port of Vigo. 
It is a platitude to point out that the superior naval power 
with coaling stations of its own dotted over the world’s 
surface has an advantage in steam warfare that no element 
matched in the days of sail. 

Thu3 it would seem that with sufficient naval force of the 
right kind our empire may rest even more securely than ever 
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it did ; and the danger can only arise from neglect to provide 
sufficient force, or from failure to provide the right kind. 
Our position is that we run into both dangers by failing to 
make sufficient examination of precedent, and to keep in 
frame a general policy of naval defence. 

The character of the attack on our commerce being made 
thus plain, not only by the reason of things as they exist, 
but by the precedents of history, we can see that its naval 
defence must range itself under the three heads of local 
guard, patrol, and convoy. Local guard was and is a naval 
force permanently stationed to keep a certain area of water 
free by threatening the enemy with capture or destruction if 
he appears within it. If the area surrounds a friendly port, 
it becomes the base of the local guard, and, while furnishing 
the latter with coal and other supplies, has its own supplies 
protected by the presence of the guard. Local guard is 
more difficult to maintain off neutral or enemy’s territory, 
for then the base of the local guard must be at a distance; 
and to maintain a definite force in the allotted area, a still 
larger force must be employed in order to provide for the 
absence of ships replenishing their supplies at the base. If 
we can suppose the local guards to be efficient at all the foci 
of the trade routes, it becomes evident that the enemy must 
content himself with lying across the routes between the foci, 
and making a weaker attack, because of the less crowded 
state of such waters, and also because of the increased dis- 
tance of the enemy from possible ports of supply. A substi- 
tute for defence by force in this case is proposed. If the 
ships traversing the route spread themselves over a broader 
belt of water, they necessarily lessen the risk of capture, and 
steamers are little inconvenienced by using somewhat cir- 
cuitous routes. 

The route may be otherwise defended by patrol. If a 
series of war ships be dotted along any sea highway, it 
follows that an enemy in search of lambs has a very 
fair chance of meeting a wolf, and it depends entirely on 
balance between the chances of lambs and the fear of the 
wolf whether the enemy will make up his mind to try his 
fortune in that locality. Patrol may be carried out either 
by stationing the cruisers to patrol certain lengths of the 
route, which would be done at low speeds to save coal; or 
by despatching them like a regular line of passenger ships 
at fixed intervals of time from the ports at each end of the 
route. The ships thus despatched could, with sufficient coal 
supply, be kept at a good speed, say ten knots, and at such 
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speed would be sure to have an enemy at an advantage, as 
the necessities of coal supply would enforce his remaining at 
low speed. The route from the Channel to St. Lucia is a 
long one—there are not many longer. It is, according to 
Lord Brassey, 3,600 miles in length, so that six cruisers, 
each running over 300 miles, would keep a very fair watch 
upon the whole route. Otherwise it might be guarded by 
despatching cruisers at ten knots every fourth day from 
either end. In such a case the employment of six cruisers 
would keep always four, and occasionally tive, cruisers on the 
route. Routes so guarded would be narrowed as much as 
possible, the trading ships endeavouring to sight each patrol- 
ling ship for their assurance of timely help. Shorter routes, 
such as those between Gibraltar and Malta, Aden and Bom- 
bay, could be patrolled by proportionately fewer ships, be- 
cause they might act at greater speed, having their coal 
supply nearer at hand. 

It is common to say that convoy will never be employed 
again. It is one of the possible methods of protecting our 
commerce by force, and its employment would depend chiefly 
on the willingness of the merchant to submit to restrictions 
in the way of time which convoy would certainly require. 
His choice would be governed by a comparison of risks and 
inconveniences, and by the view the underwriter took of it. 
Convoy is the alternative of patrol, and the two would not 
probably coexist. The objections to convoy were as well 
known and as clearly stated at the beginning of this century 
as they are now; and precisely the same arguments were 
used with regard to the fast and the slow trade which have 
of late been advanced. So also was Sir Samuel Baker’s 
advice anticipated, the fast ships being recommended to put 
guns in their sterns in order to give battle while flying.* 

Such were, and are, the methods open to us when we de- 
termine to protect our commerce by force. We cannot here 
or elsewhere in this article go much into considering the 
amount of force required, but it does not look as if it would 
be overwhelming, and the review does not tend to range us 
on the side of the First Lord of the Admiralty in his belief 
that we cannot tell, until we are in the midst of the struggle, 
how to protect our commerce. 

If these methods were successful, they would equally 
guard our ports at home and abroad from blockade and our 





*See ‘Remarks relative to the Danger attendant on Convoys.’ 


By R. H. Gower. 1811. Quoted in R. U.S. Journal, vol. xxxi. p. 304. 
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coasts from bombardment. The attack on our shipping is 
the lesser attack, the one most easily entered upon. If our 
local guards all round the United Kingdom, and at all the 
foci of commerce, as well as off the shores of our colonies, 
were sufficient to prevent our shipping being carried off, they 
would manifestly be sufficient to prevent closer attacks by 
way of blockade and of bombardment. 

The methods of attack we have discussed were not alone 
those in use in the days of sailing vessels. They were 
adopted by the Confederate cruisers in the American civil 
war, and by the single cruiser sent out by Germany during 
her war with France. It is not generally known that Ger- 
many then decreed the establishment of a volunteer fleet— 
an action held by our Government to be in accordance with 
the rules of war—which would, no doubt, have followed up 
the old game once more. , 

The next attack in the scale is that on ports of supply. 
We have to consider how such undertakings should be met. 
We have already seen that the presence of naval force cover- 
ing the port of supply is an absolute necessity where we deal 
with ports that are commercial centres. This is the case 
with nearly all our coaling stations, and it is curious to note 
the change of view that has come about in the years that 
have rolled away since attention was first drawn to the sub- 
ject, chiefly by Sir John Colomb in his pamphlet on the 
‘ Protection of our Commerce,’ published in the year 1867. 
Then, the principle of local guard being strongly insisted on, 
it was nade of force sufficient to resist organised attack, and 
the coal that it protected was the supply of the cruisers. 
Now the naval mind looks for its coal supply in war to float- 
ing coal depots, which may be placed wherever convenience 
dictates. The port of supply has then become a mere piece 
of territory to be protected indifferently by land or by sea 
forces, and the inference drawn by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and already adverted to, follows that if the pro- 
tection by land is efficient, the naval force may be withdrawn 
and employed elsewhere. The idea is the result of failure 
to master the principles of commerce protection which we 
have sketched. A great deal of confusion of mind exists on 
the subject, which is indicated by passages which we shall 
quote from the ‘ Naval Annual.’ But if we remember that 
the naval local guard cannot be dispensed with, because of 
the dangers of blockade wherever the port of supply is com- 
mercially valuable—which is the usual case—we can see that 
the land defences erected must assume local guard driven in 
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by superior force, and the blockade established before the 
attack on the port can begin. It follows that we must look 
on what is now cailed ‘the defence of our coaling-stations ’ 
as a method of protecting them against capture by a force 
organised for that purpose, or against destructive bombard- 
ment; and we must accept the blockade, which may wholly 
stop trade for the time, as unavoidable, and only to be 
removed by the arrival of the superior naval force which we 
had held to be released when the land defences were esta- 
blished. This appears to be correct reasoning, but it does not 
generally find expression. 

Lord Brassey writes :~— 


‘ We have a conspicuous advantage over other Maritime Powers in 
the possession of a connected chain of coaling stations along the main 
lines of our ocean steam trade. We have too long neglected the 
obvious duty of making our valuable depéts secure from attack. The 
blame must be divided between political parties of all shades of 
opinion. Successive ministers hive shrunk from the unpopular task 
of proposing expenditure for an object, the necessity of which had not 
been put before the public in a manner to command attention.’ 
(P. 54.) 

‘While the assent to proposals to fortify particular positions must 
not be expected without long and patient argument and conclusive 
proof, there will be litdle diffizulty in Gemonstrating to the taxpayer 
this general and indisputable proposition, that, wherever we have a 
position of unquestioned importance to defend, protection will be most 
effectively and economically given by fortifications.’ 


But then— 


‘If the public is somewhat slow to be served, especially in the matter 
of fortifications, the explanation is not far to seek. Many a costly pro- 
posal has been pressed, and many have been carried into execution, for 
which, as experience has shown, there was no real justification. We 
have an instance in point in the case of Alderney. And are we clear 
that the great works of Dover were a necessity? Was it policy to 
defend Bermuda with works which could not be manned with less 
than 7,000 men, the strength of the garrison in time of peace being 
1,400, with slender probability of reinforcement in the event of war?’ 
Again :— 

‘To keep our ships in port for harbour defence is not only a most 
expensive method, but a diversion of the navy from its proper duty. 
The sphere of action of the navy has been defined with the voice of 
authority by the Royal Commission on the Defence of the Coaling 
Stations. It is “ To blockade the ports of an enemy, destroy his trade, 
“ deal with his ships at sea, and prevent an attack in great force upon 
“any special place.” The proper relation of the naval to the military 
defences of the empire has been defined by Sir Anthony Hoskins :— 
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“The principal duty of the commander of a naval force is to meet a 
** hostile squadron wherever it can be found, and not, by dividing his 
“ ships in the different ports, to give the enemy the command of the 
** sea, and the power of attacking him separately. He has a right to 
“‘ expect that the principal ports shall be protected by land forces and 
“* batteries either afloat or on shore, sufficiently strong to protect them 
‘* against an ordinary cruising squadron, and, by sending it off, to give 
“ him a better chance of intercepting it.”’ (P. 55.) 


Lord Brassey interprets these views by a reference to King 
George’s Sound, a port right in the track of the Australian 
trade with England, whether proceeding vid the Cape or vid 
the Suez Canal. 


‘ As an illustration in support of the considerations which have been 
urged, reference may be made to the means recently adopted for the 
defence of King George’s Sound when a war with Russia appeared 
imminent. The present writer was informed, on the occasion of a 
recent visit to that important harbour, that a corvette and a sloop were 
detained some weeks at King George’s Sound for its defence. The 
united crews can scarcely have numbered less thin 400 men. It is no 
exaggeration to say that forty men in a battery would have given equal 
security against attack by a cruiser attempting a rush for the port to 
fill up empty bunkers.’ (P. 56.) 

‘ The nearest route from the principal ports of Australia to the Suez 
Canal passes within a few miles of the entrance of the harbour. The 
importance of the position is obvious. ‘Io quote from the report of 
Sir William Jervoise : “ King George’s Sound, if left undefended, may 
‘in time of war be occupied by hostile vessels, which issuing from 
“‘ thence might cut off our steamers and merchant ships. On the other 
‘* hand, if defended it would become a most valuable naval port for ves- 
“ sels of war acting for defence.” Protection against first-class ironclads 
is not needed. In time of war, ships such as the “ Peter the Great” er 
the “ Amiral Duperré” will be retained in European waters.* The 
attack on our commerce in distant seas will be made by swift steamers, 
lightly armed, and probably unprotected by armour. We ought to be 
in a position to deny King George’s Sound to vessels of this class when 
short of coal. For this purpose inexpensive works with light armament 
would be adequate.’ (P. 64.) 


The whole importance of King George’s Sound rests, as 
Lord Brassey tells us, on its commanding a neck or narrow- 
ing of the commercial stream. The ships, by the strategy of 








* This isa necessity of their being. Nominally the ‘ Peter the Great’ 
has nearly 5,000 miles of coal endurance; actually very much less, 
The ‘ Amiral Duperré’ has probably not more than 3,000 miles 
endurance. Both require very large supplies, and are thus precluded 
from operating where coal supply myst come from chance opportu- 
nities in neutral ports, 
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commerce defence, would have rested on that base as local 
guards. If fortifications and a garrison are necessary in 
addition, the intelligible theories determining their strength 
would be two—namely, to deferd it against capture by a force 
sufficient to overmaster and drive in the local guard; or to 
defend the local store itself against a surprise by raiders, 
which, being inferior to the local guard, had eluded their 
vigilance. We dwell only so long on this question of the 
land defence of ports of supply as may be necessary to show 
that, considered as naval defence or as commerce defence, the 
proposals made do not meet the apparent intention. They 
would relieve the navy from the entire responsibility for 
defending the ports, but at the cost of admitting their 
blockade, and perhaps bombardment. But, as against cap- 
ture or destruction, the land defences and the local guard 
united might prove effective where the local guard alone 
would fail, and the double strength might force the enemy 
to content himself with blockade and the stoppage of trade 
until naval succours arrived. But it seems needful to utter 
a word of warning, in addition to Lord Brassey’s, as to the 
faith which seems now reposed in guns and works, and pre- 
sumes that garrisons sufficient to man both will always be 
forthcoming. It is well that we should continually remind 
ourselves how Spain lost her stronghold of Gibraltar through 
the insufficiency of its garrison, while the fact that she had 
made it a stronghold has enabled us to hold it ever since. 
Supposing our reasoning to be correct, we return to the 
case where the enemy, having failed to break at sea the 
strategical arrangements by which our commerce is defended, 
determines to attack a port of supply defended by a local 
guard and works and garrisons equal to such guard. Evi- 
dently the force he will require must be superior to twice the 
local guard, for before the attack can succeed, the local 
guard must be driven in or driven off. If driven in, it com- 
bines with any properly arranged military defence and doubles 
it; if driven off, it must be masked and prevented from in- 
terfering with the attack on the place. No rule of naval war 
is more plainly written on the face of history than this. A 
continuous stream of cases could be quoted, but we must 
content ourselves with one recently spoken of, which is 
entirely to the point. The French Baltic squadron in the 
summer of 1870 twice made preparations for the bombard- 
ment of the town of Kolberg, and twice abandoned the design 
on news arriving that the very inferior German squadron 
was in a position to attack it before the operation could 
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be thoroughly completed, repairs made good, and stores re- 
plenished. 

We see then, that, unless the enemy is to content himself 
with simple bombardment—which, by the hypothesis, he 
could hardly do—he must make his attack in such force as 
will enable him to capture and hold the place. The fact, if 
it be one, tends to put special difficulties in his way, and to 
show that attacks made on ports of supply, properly defended 
by local guards and land defences behind them, must fall 
into the higher order of attacks made upon territory. They 
must follow the precedents which in former wars kept the 
West India Islands eternally changing hands. But such 
captures were generally due as much to questions of winds as 
to want of defending naval force. It can hardly be assumed 
that the relentless accuracy of the superior naval force under 
steam will suffer much of this sort of thing. There is no 
reason to believe that territorial attacks, when once begun, 
are much hastened in execution by modern inventions. News 
of the attack and succour in answer now fly with a rapidity 
and certainty unthinkable to our forefathers, and this speed 
is entirely in favour of defence. If, passing from the abs- 
tract consideration of the matter, we think of such ports of 
supply as Cape Town, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong, we can see the absolute necessity of providing cruisers 
in sufficient numbers for the protection of the commerce of 
each of them from capture and blockade, and the necessity 
of remembering that the land defences are to work in har- 
mony with, and not in the absence of, such naval force. 

We are now to suppose that the enemy, failing to 
seriously damage our commerce directly, and failing to pos- 
sess himself of outlying territories and commercial foci, 
determines to prepare for supreme efforts by striking at the 
centre of the empire. 

From the days of the Armada to those of Trafalgar, 
history has made us familiar with threatenings of invasions 
by land forces, large and small. But for the other sort of 
attack—that on commercial, industrial, or warlike centres 
naturally guarded by tortuous approach from the sea—we 
have but the one precedent where the Dutch, stealing a 
march on us under cover of the peace negotiations at Breda, 
sailed up the Medway and the Thames in the year 1667, 
burnt certain war ships, and held the Thames for a time. 
Threatenings of insult and of demands for ransom by flying 
raiders, where property is exposed to injury under the guns 
of a ship at sea, are also historically familiar to us both 
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before and since the wind failed to fall in with Paul Jones’s 
ideas of the ransom of Leith. Bombardment from the sea, 
provided ulterior purposes are not looked for, and the 
operator is content with pure insult and mischief, has been 
much facilitated of late years, as, owing to the greater range 
of the guns, ships can lie so far off as to act with perfect 
impunity. As against works, the fire upon certain forts at 
Alexandria showed that modern ironclads had very little 
power unless the range was short; and, on the other hand, 
a ship at 4,000 or 5,000 yards range is so insignificant an 
object that she need fear no sort of fire from the shore at 
her; whilst the town aimed at is a very large target 
indeed. But two jokes which are current amongst naval 
and military men give a point to the modern ideas of bom- 
bardment which nothing else rivals. It is said that ships 
intending to bombard will shelter themselves under the 
curvature of the earth; and it has been stated that one of 
the ships in the late manceuvres laid her guns ‘ W.S.W. by 
‘compass, eight and a quarter miles,’ for a large inland 
town. 

But when we consider bombardment not as a mere insult 
to be prevented by a chain all round the coasts of the United 
Kingdom of light local guards, which it appears Lords 
Cowper and Northbrook would furnish by means of volunteer 
naval defence if they had their way, but as a serious opera- 
tion of war, we find a difficulty in supposing the inferior naval 
power could undertake it. The element of time would 
always be wanting to make it effective, and on this ground 
one at least of the operations—if not all—of the Achill fleet 
in the late manceuvres was terribly misleading. The nine 
or ten hours occupied in bombarding the moles and shipping 
at Odessa, the thirty-six hours off ‘Sw eaborg, the ten hours 
off Alexandria, the six days occupied by the Angamos’ in 
the bombardment of the Peruvian town of Arica, are all 
but ill represented by the short half-hour or so which 
Admiral FitzRoy, with ‘Rodney,’ ‘ Warspite,’ ‘Severn,’ and 
‘Tris, was able to spare for the destruction of each of the 
towns of Aberdeen, Leith, Shields, Sunderland, Hartlepool, 
and Grimsby. And precisely the fear that would operate in 
the mind of any commander in the inferior navy operated 
on that of Admiral FitzRoy. He dared not remain for fear 
of being caught. Now the value of the ships under his 
command was near two millions of money; is it possible to 
suppose a reasonable maritime state risking a squadron of 
that value to carry out a mere insult to half a dozen coast 
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towns? Some force equally effective for mere insult, but 
very much cheaper, would assuredly have been used, but 
such a force would have been warned off by a very moderate 
local guard. 

Sir George Tryon, in proceeding off Liverpool, followed as 
an experiment the precedent set by Admiral De Ruyter, 
with the difference that he did it in presence of a 
superior force and the certainty of being destroyed if he 
remained, while De Ruyter was well assured that he was at 
the time the superior foree, perfectly free to go or stay as he 
chose. Sir George spent twenty-four hours in the Mersey. 
He dared not stay longer, for though he was only twenty- 
four hours from his base, his interception was quite pos- 
sible. If we can imagine the enemy sending such a body of 
ships as the ‘ Hercules,’ ‘ Invincible,’ ‘ Ajax,’ ‘ Hero,’ and 
‘ Devastation,’ 400 miles—for there is no foreign port 
nearer—to lie twenty-four hours off Liverpool with the 
chance of being cut off on the way by a vastly superior 
force, and almost the certainty of being cut off on the 
return, then Sir George Tryon’s raid becomes a precedent 
to take a lesson by, but not otherwise. If it was worth 
risking half a navy for twenty-four hours’ destructive 
shelling, we may take warning by the Achill fleet. If not, 
then we must resort to the old precedent set by Lord Tor- 
rington in 1690, when, being but fifty sail to seventy, with 
the enemy in sight off Beachy Head, he was able to write to 
the Council, ‘Whilst we observe the French they cannot 
‘make any attempt either upon ships or shore without 
‘running a great hazard.’ This we have already alluded 
to, and the principle is so clear that it should convince us of 
the impossibility of a naval enemy making a deliberate 
attack in force on any port or shore of the United Kingdom 
while we exhibit a reserve force. On the other hand, the 
cruises of the ‘Calypso,’ ‘Amphion,’ and ‘ Spider,’ and 
the perfect impunity with which they raided amongst the 
shipping and harried the coast towns, are but a reproduc- 
tion of historical episodes, and showed most conclusively 
that much prestige would be lost, and very serious damage 
done to any nation however superior that was unable to 
effect the complete blockade of the enemy’s forces, and yet 
neglected the provision of local guard at every possible 
point of attack. 

In the matter of Sir George Tryon’s raid upon Liverpool, 
much surprise has—we think very naturally—been expressed 
that Admiral Baird should not have concentrated his forces 
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in Milford Haven, with extended cruisers across the Channel 
and up the Irish Sea. We believe the solution will be found 
in the clever elimination by the Achill fleet of the element 
of time. This elimination arose in the manceuvres of the 
previous year, in which it was assumed that an enemy would 
readily proceed to the bombardment even of a fortified place 
if he could only secure ten hours before the defending fleet 

appeared. ‘The Achill fleet improved on the precedent by 

inducing the belief that half an hour or so was time enough 

to score a victory. Under such impressions Admiral Baird 

was in a false position. At Milford Haven he was less than 

twenty-four hours’ moderate steaming from the Mersey and 

forty-eight hours’ from the Thames. Even if we can suppose 

him to have got no telegraphic news until the enemy was in 

sight of either river, yet could not the Achill fleet have spent 

as much as twenty-four hours in the Mersey, or forty-eight 

hours in the Thames, before its death-warrant would have 

been signed by the appearance of the defending fleet. We 

leave it to those who choose to do so to argue that the enemy 

would, under such conditions of time, make his attack. But 
when the conditions of time were eliminated from the game 
it is manifest that Admiral Baird was beaten when the 
enemy got before him. And if, under such circumstances, 
the Thames was to be defended, there was no certain plan 
but to go to the Thames and let Sir George Tryon act else- 
where at his leisure. 

The element of time equally applies to the possibility of 
invasion. Controversy rages between those who think sudden 
invasion by a force of at least one hundred thousand men 
possible and those who think it impossible, chiefly because 
one side eliminates or minimises the element of time, and 
the other side declines to do so. No one disputes the posi- 
tion that an enemy, geographically situated as France is 
with regard to these islands, and holding command of the 
Channel, need fail to land the whole of an army numbering 
indefinite millions on our southern coast. No one ventures 
to deny that, with a home fleet intact and in reserve, the 
command of the Channel for invading purposes cannot exist 
for the enemy. But the upholders of the policy of preparing 
to deal with the invading army after it has landed, rather 
than to prevent its landing, presuppose no reserve fleet at 
home and the active fleet absent or destroyed. The provision 
of a reserve fleet, which was, as has been amply shown, a 
settled element in the naval defence of former years, stills 
the controversy unless the element of time is not only called 
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in but dismissed. That is to say, we are to argue that there 
will be time for the invading forces of 100,000 men to 
assemble, embark, cross, and land; but there will not be 
time for the assembly of the reserve fleet to intercept them. 
Moreover, we are to hold that, though it is quite certain 
that communications across Channel, always unsteady, will 
almost immediately be cut by the arrival of superior naval 
force, yet the flying column will, by the capture of London, 
have conquered the whole country and made sea communica- 
tion of no importance. This is the neo-Napoleonic system 
of warfare, which may or may not be founded on a sound 
basis of probability. We are not concerned with it, for it 
has nothing to do with naval defence. From the point of 
view of the latter science we have to consider that invasion 
must be preceded by command of the Channel; not obtained 
by accident, but by the exhibition of superior naval force ; 
and then the province of naval defence is either to prevent 
the assembly of such a force, or to meet it and beat it when 
it assembles. We have to remember that we are still to 
consider this country as the superior naval power, and we 
are to understand that the policy of the enemy must be to 
divide his own main fleet in different and distant ports, with 
all the resources of the electric telegraph connecting its 
several squadrons. This division necessitates a like one on 
our part, for otherwise we shall have abandoned all our local 
guards, patrols, convoys, and commercial foci into the hands 
of the commander of the superior division nearest to them, 
who is free to issue and destroy them. 

But the aim of the enemy is to become superior by em- 
ploying such strategy as will enable him to fall with two 
divisions of his fleet on one of ours and beat it before it can 
be supported by reinforcements. The system was entirely 
familiar to, and admirably worked, so far as combination 
alone went, by the French and the Spaniards throughout the 
long course of their wars with us. They were eternally 
presenting themselves down to the very last failure under 
Villeneuve in nominally superior force to our fleets, and if 
their nominal had only proved to be their real superiority 
the British Empire might possibly now have been represented 
by a verbal memorial and nothing more. 

The position was perfectly illustrated in the late man- 
cuvres. Taking, for the sake of the illustration, battle-ships 
alone, we had the British fleet of thirteen sail superior 
to the Achill fleet of nine sail. Sir George Tryon’s Achill 
fleet was divided so that five ships were at Berehaven, watched 
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by seven ships of the British fleet under Admiral Baird, while 
four Achill ships, under Admiral FitzRoy, were at Lough 
Swilly, watched by six British ships under Admiral Rowley. 
Tryon and FitzRoy were in that almost instantaneous com- 
munication which the electric telegraph affords; while Baird 
and Rowley were in communication only by steamer direct, 
550 miles, or by steamer to Milford, 180 miles, by telegraph 
to Lamlash and thence by steamer from Lamlash to Rowley, 
100 miles. Were the eighteen knots of our fastest cruisers a 
reality, which it is not at sea, a message sent one way between 
the admirals would take thirty-one hours at least, and sent the 
other way twenty hours. Always, then, the blockaded fleets 
were about a day in advance of the blockaders in the way of 
information ; and, granting the power of escape and of eluding 
observation, Tryon might have taken his ships, supposing 
them all equally capable of locomotion, and might have 
timed himself to appear off Lough Swilly exactly at the 
moment when FitzRoy, by pre-arrangement, was issuing there- 
from to give Rowley battle. Such an arrangement would 
have been a development of perfect naval strategy, for Tryon 
and FitzRoy would have fought Rowley off their own port of 
supply, close to their own base. They would have obtained 
the strong probability of inflicting a thorough defeat and 
demoralisation on nearly one half of the British fleet, with 
a possibility of being in a condition to have proceeded to the 
defeat of the other half. At the worst they would have 
made the further blockade of Lough Swilly impossible, while 
they fell back into their own port for the repair of their 
damages, and for sending out those minor expeditions against 
patrols, local guards, and commercial foci, which became 
open to them from their local superiority of naval force. 

The danger to the command of the Channel thus arises 
from the fact that the division of the enemy’s naval force 
amongst his several war ports compels us to divide our naval 
force to watch each port, and at least to paralyse by the obser- 
vation of a superior force the operations of each separate 
squadron. The late mancuvres seem to confirm what had 
been already insisted on as patent on the face of historical 
record, and the experience of the American civil war, 
namely, that a steam blockade in the face of torpedo boats 
could not be expected to prevent the issue of single ships, 
though it might prevent the issue of a whole fleet in a body. 
Is followed, however, that a fleet might escape piecemeal, 
reunite at a rendezvous, in precisely the same manner 

as the ‘ Warspite,’ ‘Severn,’ and ‘Iris’ from Berehaven 
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united at a rendezvous off the Hebrides with the ‘Rodney’ 
from Lough Swilly, and then, still on the given day, 
bring the blockading squadron off one port between two 
fires. When the enemy collects his whole force into one 
port and does not strike at once, as he did at Brest in the 
autumn of 1799, his strategy is at an end, for he allows the 
concentration of the superior naval force to paralyse his 
action. The strategical effect of the division of a fleet into 
different ports is therefore easily seen. There must be, for 
the safety of the superior naval power, greater naval force 
off each port than there is within it; and, as blockade can- 
not be guaranteed complete, there must be such a reserve as 
will not leave the Channel open even if the enemy by com- 
bination should overpower and defeat one of the watching 
squadrons. These considerations tend to show the fallacy 
of our stopping short, when examining our naval condition, 
at any percentage of numerical superiority in ships to the 
nations possibly to be at war with us. Our safety would not 
consist in this unless the geographical situation of their war 
ports was such as to ensure us against the employment of a 
strategy which is not only historically feasible, but which 
steam and the electric telegraph have amazingly facilitated. 
Our custom of regarding our naval power simply by the 
method of enumeration has possibly arisen from a tra- 
ditional but unrecognised reliance on the method of block- 
ade, without any real examination, and without fully con- 
sidering the changed conditions. And the late exercises 
must be taken to denote an awakening to ascertain what 
military blockade actually means when strategical combina- 
tions of great importance may follow its breach. We have 
already pointed out that in the late manceuvres, as in the 
combinations of France in former days, the greater part of 
the advantage which the inferior naval power possesses is his 
connectedness in the way of intelligence. There is absolutely 
no difference here between then and now. Paris, Brest, 
Cadiz, Carthagena, and Toulon had possibly as great an 
advantage in intercommunication by land in 1799 as Bantry 
Bay and Lough Swilly had in 1888. True, the horse express 
was somewhat slower than the electric telegraph, but who is 
to say that, looked at all round, steam has not given about 
as great an advance on communications by sea? But yet, 
as the advantage was given by the electric telegraph, it seems 
impossible to think that we should not in war connect our 
blockading squadrons by cable between themselves and with 
the centre. Using the manceuvres again for illustration, 
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Baird with a cable from Milford to Dursey Island, or Cape 
Clear Island (posts he could hold), and Rowley with a cable 
from Lamlash to Inistrahull Island, would have been nearly 
in as close communication with each other as Tryon and 
FitzRoy. Combination could have been met by combination, 
and the blockaded force would have taken nothing by its 
movements. 

As to blockade itself, the manceuvres have hardly modi- 
fied the results of previous study and reflection, as may 
be observed by comparing the discussions in June last year 
and in May this year with the published accounts of the 
manceuvres, and the newspaper comments and correspondence 
which have followed them. There is, on the one side, proof 
that blockade failed to prevent the issue of the fastest ships 
singly and in groups, which was anticipated in all the 
previous discussions. There is also the asseveration that 
the blockaders neither had sufficient preponderance of force 
for the purpose, nor the right kind of naval force. But these 
points were also foreseen, as they arose naturally from the 
experience of the Federals in the civil war. The prepon- 
derance of Baird was 31 per cent. in battle-ships, and the 
Parliamentary returns of June last give England a pre- 
ponderance of 39 per cent. in battle-ships over those of 
France—though if it be assumed that the French coast 
defence ships could act from their ports and the English 
coast defence ships could not act away from their ports, 
then the English preponderance for blockade purposes only 
stands, by the same return, at 17 per cent. ; but this is by the 
way. The blockading forces could only be said to be fitted 
for modern steam blockade if it were assumed that the 
torpedo boat is as efficient an instrument for the blockader 
as for the blockaded. 

But it was well known, and clearly stated by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that this was not the case. He 
said (‘Statement,’ 1888-9, p. 6): ‘The decision of the Board, 
‘contained in my statement of last year, by which they 
‘determined to discontinne the building of torpedo boats 
‘for sea-going purposes, and to substitute vessels of a much 
‘larger displacement, was amply justified by the experi- 
‘ments of the past year.’ Now there are no such tests 
of ‘sea-going’ qualities as blockading services, and as the 
blockading torpedo boats were not able to keep the sea, but 
had to anchor by day on the enemy’s coast, which they could 
not have done had the enemy beer really such, there is 
practically an end of that question. The wonder, however, 
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remains that, side by side with such an announcement, the 
First Lord should have proposed to build six more of these 
vessels of proved inutility to the superior naval power. 
There is some theory floating about that they are a defence 
for commercial harbours. They certainly are so, provided 
the owner of the harbour is the inferior naval power and 
prepares for the attacks of the superior one. But they are 
not of any material use for the defence of the superior 
power’s harbours and shipping against the raider which the 
inferior naval power always has employed, and it may be 
presumed always will employ, if the local guard is suffi- 
ciently weak to tempt him. The torpedo boat can only 
operate by night, and only on specially dark nights, and it 
must know that every ship it meets isan enemy. It could 
not operate at night when there were but one or two enemies 
amongst a multitude of friends, for there are no means of 
distinguishing the one from the other. 

How far a fleet fully equipped with torpedo vessels, such 
as the ‘ Rattlesnake ’ and ‘ Sharpshooter’ class, may be able 
to control the exits from a blockaded harbour, remains 
to be proved. ‘The fear of the torpedo cannot operate in 
peace time. But if experiment showed in peace time that 
any considerable proportion of the vessels attempting to 
escape were actually struck by torpedoes fired by such 
vessels as the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ the fear of the torpedo would 
be established in all blockaded minds in war time. 

Opinion in the navy of England has long been strong in 
the belicf that the torpedo boat was the greatest enemy toa 
blockading force which has yet been created. The experi- 
ence of the manceuvres has immensely strengthened that 
belief. The Admiralty had made a rule for the manceuvres 
that a torpedo boat could not be put out of action till she 
had been three minutes under fire. There was something 
like a ery of indignation from ships attacked or liable to be 
attacked that it was absolutely impossible on a dark night 
to see any torpedo boat for three minutes before she fired 
her torpedo, and the rule was held to be terribly unfair. 
luferior naval powers will require no further stimulus in the 
construction of engines so well adapted to weaken blockade. 

We are now to suppose that defence against invasion by 
means of blockade has failed, and that we are driven to the 
uitima ratio of naval war, the general action for the com- 
mand of the Channel. But having come to this point we 
observe that we have done with strategy and must consider 
tactics; so before dismissing the former, which governs wat- 
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ship design in the matter of speed and coal endurance, let 
us see how the ships of the July fleet have conformed to any 
standard. We have already seen enough to convince us 
that, for commerce protection, we are safe to rely on pre- 
cedent, and it is only necessary that our cruisers under 
steam should, as nearly as possible, represent our cruisers 
under sail. That means that the elements of speed and of 
coal endurance are primary ones, and clearly that a high 
average standard of speed and a high average standard of 
coal endurance should be aimed at. Great divergence in 
either element lays us open to two dangers, the danger of 
being only able to put our hands on the wrong ship when the 
time comes, and the impossibility that may in consequence 
arise when grouping cruisers to increase the force. 

There is a clear limit to coal endurance necessary to be 
drawn if we would provide an economical naval force. ‘The 
cruiser should be able to steam at some fixed speed—now 
generally taken at ten knots—-direct from any one of our 
coaling stations toany other. The greatest distance between 
any two is found in the Pacific between Vancouver’s Island 
and the Falkland Islands. Lord Brassey puts it at 7,280 miles. 
Therefore 8,000 miles of coal endurance furnishes a standard 
as to which we cannot well be wrong, and as to which we 
y) can say that it ought to be no smaller, and that to make it 
larger will deprive the cruiser of some element of greater 
importance. As to the speed, what we can do is to strike 
an average of what can easily be got, and aim at that. That 
no such ideas prevail, and that there are no standards, can 
be seen when we turn to Lord Brassey’s tables for informa- 
tion relative to the July fleet. We have to bear in mind 
that, owing to improvements in the steam engine, facilities 
for giving both speed and endurance have largely increased, 
and therefore both ought to show a growing increase in pro- 
portion to the displacement. What we are concerned with 
is not this, but the continually shifting views of the relations 
which ought to subsist between speed and endurance. 

In 1868, when the ‘ Inconstant’ was launched, we had ideas 
of a very large powerful cruiser of near 5,800 tons displace- 
ment, a speed of rather over sixteen knots, but an endurance 
of only 2,780 miles, represented by a coal supply of thirteen 
tons per hundred tons of displacement. Next year, in the 
‘Active’ and ‘ Volage’ we let the speed fall to fifteen knots and 
the endurance to 2,000 miles. In the ‘Iris’ and ‘Mercury,’ in 
1877, we sprang to a speed of about eighteen knots, and an 
endurance of about 4,600 miles. This was legitimately got by 
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an increase of coal stowage up to near twenty-one tons per 
one hundred tons of displacement. In 1882 we took ships of 
the same displacement as the ‘ Iris,’ dropped their speed to 
seventeen knots, and increased their endurance to 11,000 
miles. That this was largely the result of improved 
machinery is shown by the fact that the coal stowage in 
these ships, represented by the ‘ Arethusa,’? was only in- 
creased to twenty-six tons per hundred of displacement. 
Coming down to 1885, we find the ‘ Mersey ’ class gone up in 
speed to eighteen knots, but reduced in endurance to 7,400 
miles, a reduction due to a stowage of only twenty-one tons 
of coal to each hundred tons of displacement. At the same 
date, we find a very small vessel of only 785 tons, the 
‘ Curlew, dropped in speed to fifteen knots, but increased in 
endurance to 10,000 miles by means of the enormous coal 
supply of thirty-two tons per hundred of displacement. The 
‘ Archer ’ class of 1,630 tons have, though much smaller, 
preserved some harmony with the ‘ Mersey’ class, as they 
steam seventeen and a half knots, and endure for 7,000 
iniles. Now we think we can fairly defy anyone to tell us 
why an ‘Iris’ should have eighteen knots speed and 4,400 
miles coal endurance ; an ‘ Arethusa’ seventeen knots speed 
and 11,000 miles endurance ; and a ‘ Mersey ’ eighteen knots 
speed and 7,400 miles endurance. Or why a ‘Curlew’ 
should have fifteen knots speed and 10,000 miles endurance, 
while a much larger ‘ Archer ’ has seventeen and a half knots 
speed and only 7,000 miles endurance. Surely every one of 
them ought to have about the same speed and about the 
same coal endurance? The average amongst them is 
seventeen knots and 7,960 miles coal endurance, or as near 
as possible what the strategy of commerce protection has 
been seen to require. Can it be said that if all these ships 
had aimed at the average—neither above it nor below it— 
we should not have had a much more useful body of ships ? 
If the opposite opinion be held, it may be observed that in 
the manceuvres it happened that the ‘ Severn’ (‘ Mersey’ 
class) and the ‘Iris’ were employed by Admiral FitzRoy in 
the continued raid upon the east coast of Scotland and 
England. The ‘Iris’ had to cease operations and to wait at 
a rendezvous because of her short coal endurance. Then if 
we look directly from these cruisers to the questions of 
strategy we have been considering, we see that none of them 
come up to the standard of coal endurance except the 
‘ Arethusa,’ and she has 3,000 miles more endurance than 
is needed. 
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These criticisms would fail if the ships of more recent design 
should show an approach to average or to greater steadiness 
in the system of locomotive policy. But as we began in 1868 
with an ‘ Inconstant’ of 5,780 tons, which has for years been 
considered much too large for a cruiser whose fighting men 
are all exposed to shell, so we have recently built the five 
ships of the ‘ Australia’ class, all with men equally exposed 
and nearly as large, namely of 5,000 tons. The speed is 
18°8 knots, and as the endurance is only that 8,000 miles 
which we accept as a standard, while the armament is very 
little indeed heavier than that of the ‘ Mersey,’ it seems 
pretty clear that the 1,450 extra tons of displacement has 
chiefly gone to make up the °*8 knot excess of speed. 
1,450 tons would nearly make another ‘Archer.’ Can we 
distinctly say, in view of the strategy of commerce protec- 
tion, that *8 knot more speed in five ships is better than 
five more sea-going cruisers ? 

Such observations are necessarily called for when we turn 
to the First Lord’s statement for 1888-9. There we find 
that in some cruisers ordered we are going back twenty 
years in the matter of coal endurance; in another we are 
going back some twenty years in the matter of speed; while 
in a third class we are going near to doubling the size of 
the ‘ Inconstant,’ to doubling the endurance of the ‘ Mersey,’ 
and adding nearly one-fourth to the ‘ Mersey’s’ speed. - 
Four ships of the ‘Blanche’ class are to be built, of 
1,600 tons, to go sixteen and a half knots with a coal en- 
durance of 3,500 miles only. These four are specially 
designed for distant service, and yet, as we have seen, they 
could not steam at ten knots to St. Lucia, nor could they 
operate in the Pacific in war. Two ships of 1,800 tons, 
‘ Bellona’ class, are ordered with a speed of nineteen and a 
half knots, but with an endurance of only 2,600 miles. 
Here are ships distinctly unfit, on account of their short 
coal endurance, either for patrol or convoy, and only fit for 
local guard in the vicinity of a port of supply. Surely it 
is only the negation of any fixed principies that can produce 
at this date vessels so circumstanced? But the want of 
principle is even more marked in the ‘ Blake’ and ‘ Blen- 
‘heim’ now ordered. These are 9,000-ton ships, they will 
steam twenty-two knots, and have coal endurance for no 
less than 15,000 miles! The First Lord simply says of 
them that they are larger, faster, and more enduring than 
any other ships in the world. We cannot think of these 
ships with any complacency, and Mr. Dick’s remark in 
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reference to the size of his room will rise in our remem- 
brance. ‘They say we can’t swing a cat in it,’ he said; 
‘but, David, we don’t want to swing a cat.’ It may be 
that we cannot steam twenty-two knots or proceed for 
15,000 miles at ten knots except on this enormous displace- 
ment, but then we don’t want to do either of these things. 
The ‘ Blake’ and ‘ Blenheim’ are not powerful ships. A 
broadside of shell from either of them will only burst sixty- 
four pounds of powder as against fifty-four burst by the 
‘ Mersey’s ’ broadside. We could have had five ‘ Merseys’ 
for the ‘ Blake’ and ‘ Blenheim’s’ displacement, and it 
seems impossible to think of the latter side by side with any 
definite policy of commerce defence. It will be observed 
that we leave sail power on one side. With a group of 
fourteen cruisers all dependent on steam out of the twenty- 
three in the July fleet, it was useless to think of it. It is 
gone, and has taken all the romance and the grace of the 
navy with it. 

We have already seen what the strategy of our battle- 
ships must be, and with their special functions of watching 
and resisting we may surmise that we can hardly be wrong 
in following precedent and making their speed subordinate 
to their force. But for ships which are to act in concert, it 
is a primary necessity that there should be uniformity of 
speed and of coal endurance. ‘To aim at having some ships 
of cruisers’ speed and endurance acting in a fleet where 
neither can be usefully employed, except in the abnormal 
case of weakening the main fleet by detachment, seems to 
us to be wasting money and force, for both must have gone 
to provide the abnormal qualities. Yet this is what is usually 
done. Nay, as is well known, we shall be found deliberately 
reducing the speed of one battle-ship—by relieving the 
safety-valves—side by side with designs for increasing the 
speed of another. And thus it is even when we look at 
the nominal speeds of the battle-ships of the July fleet. 
Uniformity, which can alone make a fleet an efficient instru- 
ment, is left out of the question, and we are always aiming 
at something occult in individual ships which may, from a 
certain point of view, be good for them as such, but is either 
useless to them or hampering to the whole body when the 
combination for which they are nominally prepared comes 
about. 

We launched the ‘Invincible’ in 1869 with a speed of 
13°8 knots and 1,580 miles endurance. Next year we 
launched the ‘ Hotspur,’ with only 12°6 knots and only 920 
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miles’ endurance. Then we made a rally, and in 1871 
launched the ‘ Devastation,’ with 13-8 knots speed and no 
less than 5,980 miles coal endurance. Next year we fell 
back again and launched the ‘ Rupert,’ with 13°6 knots 
speed but only 1,340 miles coal endurance. In 1876 we 
followed with the giant ship, the ‘ Inflexible,’ 2,500 tons 
larger than the ‘ Devastation,’ with like speed, but with 
780 miles less coal endurance. In 1880 we launched the 
‘Ajax,’ and dropped her speed to 13-0 knots and her en- 
durance to 4,100 miles. In 1881 we made a dash with the 
‘Conqueror,’ raised her speed to 15°5 knots, and reached 
the endurance of the ‘ Inflexible,’ but not that of the ‘ Devas- 
‘tation,’ now ten years old. Then followed the ‘ Colling- 
‘wood’ in 1882, with a speed raised to 16°8 knots and a 
coal endurance to 8,500 miles. But this advance is not got 
of design, so to speak; it caine of itself by the improvement 
in the steam-engine. For the ‘ Collingwood,’ a larger ship 
by 170 tons than the twelve years old ‘ Devastation,’ yet 
carries less coal by 600 tons. In the ‘ Rodney,’ of 1884, the 
standard of the ‘ Collingwood’ is kept up, but in the ‘ Ben- 
‘ bow,’ while the speed is slightly raised, the endurance is 
dropped to 7,100 miles. In the ‘ Hero,’ like the ‘ Benbow,’ 
an 1885 ship, we have left the design of her sister-vessel, the 
‘ Conqueror,’ as it stood, and consequently finished the list 
of our July ships by a drop to 15°5 knots speed and 5,200 
miles endurance. We must almost leave these figures to 
speak for themselves, but cannot pass them without showing 
what the average of the last ten years has been amongst the 
seven ships of that age and younger in the July fleet. The 
ships were as large as 11,880 tons and as small as 4,100, 
They had a speed as great as 17°5 knots and as small as 13-0 
knots nominal. They had an endurance as great as 8,500 
miles and as small as 4,100. The average was 8,175 tons, 
154 knots, and 6,257 miles endurance ; and is it possible to 
say that for strategical purposes seven average ships would 
not have formed a much more valuable fleet ? 

We return from this to the tactical question involved in 
the conception that the July fleet of battle-ships are called 
on to fight a general action for the command of the Channel, 
and we ask, How is it intended that these twenty-two ships 
should fight ? 

Perhaps we shall best prepare ourselves for examining 
the question by recalling how perfection in the art of naval 
war demanded a clear line between the battle-ship and the 
cruiser, and was abolishing the intermediate vessels. But 
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in this July fleet we have deliberately gone back on that 
lesson, for there were three ships, the ‘Shannon,’ the 
‘ Northampton,’ and the ‘Impérieuse,’ launched in 1875, 
1876, and 1884, distinctly occupying the condemned position. 
They have been officially classed as ‘ cruisers,’ as ‘ ironclads,’ 
and as ‘battle-ships.’ Lord Brassey has been so far misled 
by the confusion as to go a step further, and, in a com- 
parison between the naval forces of France and England, has 
not only included these doubtful ships in the presumed ‘ line- 
‘ of-battle’ strength of England, but has brought in with 
them the five ships of the ‘ Australia’ class, the whole of 
which could not in battle, perhaps, face a single ‘ Devasta- 
‘ tion.’ 

The offensive power of the old sailing ships was entirely 
measured by the number of guns, for the size of the guns 
invariably grew with the number. The few and heavy gun 
theory as against the many and light gun theory might just 
us well have set itself up one hundred years ago as now, for it 
was admitted that the sides of the heavy ships were not 
penetrable to light shot. But it was not raised, because ex. 
perience had taught that in naval war the fight was with 
the fellow. Our forefathers dared not have armed a frigate 
with a few heavy guns to fight a line-of-battle ship, for 
they would immediately have seen that she might in conse- 
quence be beaten by her fellow. We now put into an‘ Austra- 
‘ lia’ of 5,000 tons an armament of two twenty-two-ton guns, 
capable of piercing eighteen inches of armour at 1,000 yards, 
such armour as very few battle-ships can carry, and then find 
ourselves restricted to only ten more five-ton guns. Our 
neighbours place in the ‘ Cécile’ of 5,766 tons no gun heavier 
than five tons, but they have sixteen large shell guns of and 
under the weight. 

The guns of our ancestors were all disposed in the same 
fashion in their ships. ‘They were all in ports on the broad- 
side, and their fire covered a sector of about 45° before and 
45° abaft a line drawn through the centre of the ship at 
right angles to the keel. The ship had no offensive strength 
over the 45° sector on each side of the line of keel looking 
forward and on each side looking aft. If the ships fought 
in concert they fought in Indian file in a formation called 
the line of battle, and invented by the Dutch when their 
battles with the English fleets taught them the necessity of 
order in a sea fight. In this formation the strong sectors 
were prepared for the enemy, and the weak sectors were 
covered by friends. When a ship feught by herself she 
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manceuvred so as to keep the enemy within her strong 
sectors and out of her weak ones. The broadside was always 
half the full gun-power of the ship, and the entire half was 
available over the strong sectors. No guns—unless it might 
be rarely one or two very insignificant bow and stern chasers 
—were ever placed in such a way as to withdraw them from 
the broadside force ; and yet all this was done at a time when 
there was always a sector of some 90° over which it was im- 
possible to fire one broadside, and when it was almost cer- 
tain that manceuvring power would be crippled early in the 
action. 

With this offensive power so arranged, what was it that 
won and lost the battle? Military battles, we know, are won 
by destruction of life and limb in the last resort, but it is not 
generally remembered that this was even more markedly the 
case in naval actions when ships fought under sail. It may 
be said broadly that the ship which at the end of some given 
period had most men killed and wounded, surrendered, and 
this without question of nationality. It was so with the 
French, it was so with the Americans, and it was so with 
the English. It was rare indeed to destroy the ship by 
artillery fire, and such a thing scarcely entered into the cal- 
culation of the combatants. If we hold a different theory 
now, and build and arm our ships accordingly, we ought to 
be able to justify the change on some definite ground. 

Turning from the intelligible harmonies and certainties 
intermingled with and surrounding our naval forces in the 
bygone age of our greatest national glory, it is painful to 
find neither certainty nor harmony in the heterogeneous 
fighting force comprised in the July fleet. It may be ad- 
mitted that the shell, the torpedo, and the ram have been 
disturbing elements, but it is impossible to doubt that they 
could have been controlled, and would have been controlled, 
had constant reference been made to the experience of the 
past, and had a determination not to depart from it without 
good reason been uppermost in the administrative mind from 
1861 to the present day. For it is not that mistaken theory 
has been set up and ignorantly held to, it is that every 
theory has been set up, played with, and thrown away, and 
that there is no sign that the practice will not be continued 
to the end of the chapter. 

There is, and there is not, a distinction between the 
battle-ship and the cruiser. There is, and there is not, a 
determination to fix the force of a class, and to have it 
understood that she is to stand as against her fellow, and 
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to fly from her distinctly superior. There is, and there is 
not, a rule that ships shall be strongest in offence over the 
broadside sectors, and weakest over the bow and stern 
sectors. There is, and there is not, a leaning to exactly the 
opposite idea. There is, and there is not, a belief that, as 
in old times,a ship may manceuvre to bring her guns to 
bear. There is, and there is not, a belief that it is better to 
bring the whole gun-power to bear by manceuvring, than 
to scatter it so that the ship shall be everywhere weak, 
There is, and there is not, a belief in thin armour, and it is 
generally expressed in opposite ways in the same ship, 
There is, and there is not, a desire to keep out the shells, 
There is, and there is not, a belief that a few heavy shell are 
“more destructive than many light shell. There is, and there 
is not, a belief that defeat will follow destruction of life and 
limb; and there is, and is not, a belief that it will follow 
destruction of manceuvring power, locomotive power, or 
flotation. We have already exhibited some of the confusion 
existing as to what are, and what are not, battle-ships ; it 
culminates in the building of ships like the ‘ Hero,’ of 6,200 
tons, as battle-ships, and of 9,000 tons, like the ‘ Blake’ 
and ‘ Blenheim,’ as cruisers. The idea that the cruiser is 
to fight her fellow is expressed in the ‘ Active,’ ‘ Volage,’ 
‘ Rover,’ ‘ Iris,’ ‘ Mercury,’ ‘ Arethusa,’ ‘ Amphion,’ ‘ Calypso,’ 
‘Archer,’ and her fellows, none of which carry guns of over 
six inches calibre and five tons weight, and have therefore 
bouches de few numerous for the displacement. ‘The idea that 
the cruiser is to fight something which is not her fellow is 
expressed in the ‘ Inconstant,’ the ‘ Mersey,’ and her sisters, 
and the ‘ Curlew,’ where the number of the guns is reduced 
in order that one or two of them may be suitable for the 
attack on a battle-ship or heavy cruiser. So far, again, are 
we from assuming that the weak ship is to fly from the 
superior, that the specially heavy gun prepared for the 
superior is always placed where it cannot be used in flight. 
It is soin the ‘Shannon,’ the ‘Curlew,’ the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ 
and her class, as well as in all the weaker battle-ships, the 
‘Hotspur,’ ‘ Rupert,’ ‘ Conqueror,’ and ‘ Hero.’ 

The whole of the cruiser class proper are strongest over 
the broadside sectors, and weaker over the bow and stern sec- 
tors ; but they have most of them submitted to inconveniences 
for giving a strength to the bow sector, and sometimes to 
the bow and stern sectors, which implies the negation of 
manceuvring power. In the ‘Shannon,’ an intermediate ship, 
the bow sector is the strong one; every other is weak. In 
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the ‘ Northampton,’ another intermediate ship, the bow and 
stern sectors are strong, and the broadside sectors weak. 
Amongst the battle-ships proper, the ‘ Black Prince’ (1861), 
‘Agincourt’ (1865), ‘ Northumberland’ (1866), ‘Hercules ” 
(1868), ‘ Monarch’ (1868), ‘ Invincible’ (1869), ‘Tron Duke ’ 
(1870), ‘ Devastation ’ (1871), and ‘ Neptune ’ (1874), are all 
strong over the broadside sectors, and weak over the bow 
and stern sectors. The ‘ Hotspur’ (1870), ‘ Rupert’ (1872), 
‘Conqueror ’ (1881), and ‘ Hero’ (1885), are all strong over 
the bow sectors, weak over the broadside sectors, and very 
weak over the stern sectors. The ‘ Inflexible’ (1876) and 
‘Ajax’ (1880) are strong nowhere ; but there is some sort of 
idea that they are weakest over the left bow sector looking 
forward, and over the left stern sector looking aft, and are 
strong elsewhere. The ‘Collingwood’ (1882), ‘ Rodney’ 
(1884), and ‘ Benbow’ (1885), are exactly the opposite of the 
‘Black Prince’ (1861), their first object being to make the 
bow and stern sectors strong, just as hers has been to make 
the starboard and port broadside sectors strong. In the 
‘Belleisle ’ (1876) we have the reconcilement of every idea, 
the entire negation of manceuvring power, and the arrange- 
ment of the guns so that, ‘come weal, come woe,’ nobody can 
say that there is not a gun pointing somewhere, although it 
may be all but impossible ever to get even two guns out of 
her four to bear on the same object. 

Passing to the question of belief and disbelief in their 


‘armour generally expressed both ways in the same ships, we 


may observe that the rule is to protect men at the heavy 
guns either by thin or thick armour, and to leave the men at 
the lighter guns without any armour protection whatever. 
The extreme case is found in the latest ships of the 
‘ Admiral ’ class, where the twenty or thirty men required to 
work the two or the four barbette heavy guns are all under 
enormously thick armour, but the scores, perhaps hundreds, 
required to work the numerous battery of light guns and the 
torpedoes are entirely unprotected, even against 3-lb. shell 
fire. In all the earlier ships, from the ‘ Black Prince’ of 
1861 to the ‘ Neptune’ of 1874, the ery ‘ For God’s sake keep 
‘out the shells’ has been operative. From the ‘ Shannon’ 
of 1875—where it was very deliberately dismissed—to the 
ships of to-day, it is as if it had never been. And in those 
great ships, the ‘ Blake’ and the ‘ Blenheim, the fighting 
crew are to be offered an easy sacrifice. There is absolutely 
no rule, as we have seen, as to whether ships shall trust to a 
few very heavy guns or to a number of lighter ones. No 
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idea as to whether twenty pounds of powder burst in twenty 
shells, a large proportion of which are sure to hit and 
penetrate, is more destructive than twenty pounds of powder 
burst in a single shell which has only one chance of hitting 
out of four or five attempts. In the ships from the ‘ Black 
Prince’ (1861) to the ‘Iron Duke’ (1870) it has been argued 
in favour of the many smaller shell. In the ‘ Inflexible’ 
(1876) belief the other way culminated. In any given time 
she fired the fewest and the biggest shell that any ship in 
the navy had yet accomplished. Then the tide turned, and 
we are now, in the ‘ Victoria’ and ‘ Sanspareil,’ in the eddy. 
These ships will fire charged shells with 197 pounds of pow- 
der in each of them very slowly indeed, but they will fire 
enormous numbers of shell containing each nine pounds of 
powder very quickly indeed. 

In the ‘ Black Prince’ (1561) the armour was arranged in 
the entire belief that defeat would follow the destruction of 
the men before the ship was disabled. The belief con- 
tinually grew weaker (without anything having occurred to 
weaken it except the sinking of the ‘ Hatteras’ and the 
‘ Alabama’), until it disappeared in the Shannon (1875), 
when the ship was heavily plated, and the men at the guns 
practically not protected at all. In the whole of what are 
called ‘ protected vessels’ the new belief is displayed, and in 
several of the ‘armoured’ cruisers. Every care is taken to 
protect the ships, and none—unless we count the scraps of 
very thin armour partly covering the crews of the heavy 
guns—to protect the men. 

We do not propose to go more closely into this examina- 
tion of the tactical condition of the July fleet. We have 
said enough to show the entire absence of any leading 
strategical or tactical ideas whatever in the designs of our 
ships. The tactical condition of the ‘ battle’ fleet is such 
that giving the ships to an admiral to arrange in fighting 
order must be something like giving boiled eggs to a cook 
to make an omelette of. 

But we think the lesson for the future is very plainly 
written in our survey. In the first place, if we really intend 
to hold the ground our forefathers have given to us, we 
must have some sketch, however rough, of a general system 
of imperial strategy, and some formulated plan, however 
defective, of how we intend to fight at sea, if it should come 
to that. We cannot imagine that the following of any 
reasonable plan could have led to a worse result than that 
we have pictured, or could have made a less intelligent 
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use of the inventions and improvements which time has 
produced. It seems clear also that we ought to give up the 
practice of trusting to the idea or the opinion of the moment 
in the designs of our ships. There is hardly one of these 
rival beliefs that we have spoken of which could not have 
been settled once for all by suitable experiment, and we have 
never in the navy tried an abortive experiment. But apart 
from these matters we seem to have gathered up a word to 
say to all who are influencing naval opinion: ‘Do not urge 
‘extremes. Very thick armour, very large guns, very great 
‘speed, very great coal endurance, cannot be had without 
‘having no armour at all, no guns when we want them, 
‘ships that will not steam, and a too short coal supply. 
‘ Aim at a good average and let festina lente be the motto of 
‘naval progress.’ 


Art. VIII.—1. Address delivered at the Opening of the Surgery 
Section at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, Brighton, August 1886. By Joun Eric Ericusen, 
F.R.C.S., LL.D., F.R.S. 

2. General Summary of Conclusions from One Thousand Cases 
of Abdominal Section. By Lawson Tart, F.R.C.S., M.D. 
London: 1888. 

3. On the Treatment of Fractures and Wounds. By the late 
Sampson GamGeEs, F.R.S. Ed. Second Edition. London: 
1888. 

4, Operative Surgery of Malignant Disease. By H.T. Burtin, 
F.R.C.S. London: 1887. 

5. Eyesight, and how we lose it. By Priestiey Smiru. 
London : 1887. 


‘LE wrote the lamented Walter Moxon, ‘is one long 

‘ contest of the individuality against the teachings of 
‘common sense.’ Life always is a struggle, and the better 
the man, the higher his work, and the loftier his aim, the 
greater and more unceasing the struggle with temptation, 
self-indulgence, and bad habits. The medical man has no 
immunity from the common lot; his is peculiarly a life of 
untiring warfare ; he is always in the thick of the battle 
with disease, and, moreover, he has to exert himself 
strenuously to hold his own among his brethren and to earn 
a livelihood. The doctor is almost the only educated man 
claiming to be treated and regarded as a gentleman, and 
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often having the tastes and instincts of that class, who 
commonly works for and looks for payment to classes far 
beneath his own in the social scale. His education, the style 
of living demanded by public opinion and custom, and the 
claims upon him, lead him to demand a rate of remuneration 
greatly above the means of most of his clients. Moreover, 
in no other liberal calling is the conflict with professional 
rivals so embittered, and in none are the disintegrating in- 
fluences of professional competition so prominently and per- 
sistently forced upon the attention of the general public, 
A medical career consequently lacks, and always must lack, 
those social amenities and advantages which attract able and 
accomplished men in such numbers to other liberal callings, 
and in which the rewards of their labour largely consist. 

Medicine is nevertheless universally allowed to be a most 
useful occupation, one affording unbounded scope to the 
most enlightened and far-re: ching mind. We gladly tran- 
scribe the graceful words of Sir James Paget. 


‘I dare to claim,’ he said, ‘ for medicine that, among all the sciences, 
ours in the pursuit and use of truth offers the most complete and 
constant union of those three qualities which have the greatest charm for 
pure and active minds—novelty, utility, and charity. These three, 
which are sometimes in so lamentable disunion, as in the attractions 
of novelty without either utility or charity, are in our researches so 
combined that, unless by force or wilful wrong, they hardly can be 
put asunder. And each of them is admirable in its kind. For in 
every search for truth we can not only exercise curiosity, and have the 
delights—the really elemental happiness—of watching the unveiling ot 
a mystery, but on the way to truth, if we look well round us, we 
shall see that we are passing among "wonders more than the eye or 
mind can fully apprehend. And as one of the perfections of Nature 
is that in all her works wonder is harmonised with utility, so is it with 
our science. In every truth attained there is utility either at hand or 
among the certainties of the future. And this utility is not selfish; it 
is not in any degree correlative with money-m: king ; it may generally 
be estimated in the welfare of others better than in our own. Some 
of us may, indeed, make money and grow rich; but many of those 
that minister even to the follies and vices of mankind can make much 
more money than we. In all things costly and vainglorious they 
would far surpass us if we would compete with them. W e had better 
not compete where wealth is the highest evidence of success ; we can 
compete with the world in the nobler ambition of being counted among 
the learned and the good, who strive to make the future better and 
happier than the past. And to this we shall attain if we remind our- 
selves that, as in every pursuit of knowledge there is the charm of 
novelty, and in every attainment of truth utility, so in every use of it 
there may be charity. I do not mean only the charity which is in 
hospitals or in the service ef the poor, great as iz the privilege of our 
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calling in that we may be its chief ministers, but that wider charity, 
which is practised in a constant sympathy and gentleness, in patience 
and self-devotion. And it is surely fair to hold that as in every search 
for knowledge we may strengthen our intellectual power, so in every 
practical employment of it we may, if we will, improve our moral 
nature, we may obey the whole law of Christian love, we may illustrate 
the highest induction of scientific philanthropy.’ 


In spite of the drawbacks of a medical career, in spite of 
great exposure, and of much worry and overwork, medical 
men do not suffer from ill health to the extent common in 
many other callings apparently far more happily cireum- 
stanced. The chronic ill health so curious and inexplicable 
a feature of clerical life does not prevail among them; and 
though death is always busy in the ranks of the medical 
army, cutting down pitilessly and unexpectedly many in 
their first youth, and making wide gaps between the ages of 
forty-five and sixty, the average of health, though not the 
duration of life, is far above the common average in profes- 
sions. Dr. Richardson has summed up the characteristics 
of a medical career very happily in the following excellent 
passage :— 

‘ Medical men, as a class, are remarkably free from disease, when all 
the details of their lives are taken into consideration. They pass 
through singularly trying ordeals: the first introduction into the 
dissecting-room ; the first lessons in the operating theatre; the first 
practical instructions in the obstetric art ; the first performance of post- 
mortem examinations; the first visits in cases of infection; the extensive 
field of learning that has to be traversed for passing and obtaining the 
necessary honours and degrees; the early struggles for practice, when 
youthful strength is the certain preventive to progress; the constant 
activity and expectation when success comes; the night and day of 
toil; the intimate conversance with human misery, mental and physical, 
in all its most terrible forms; the implicit trusts and confidences that 
have to be received and maintained with a watchfulness that knows 
no limit. These taxes on the man of physic, which continue as long 
as he follows his occupation, seem at first sight sufficient to shorten 
his life struggle, and to render it while it lasts all but intolerable. 
Facts give a result very different from that which might be supposed. 
As a man going into battle loses the sense of fear when once the en- 
gagement commences, so the medical man, fairly started, feels in the 
actual conflict with the dangers and dreaded duties lying in his way 
that these are often easily overcome when resolutely faced. In a brict 
time his familiarity with the conflict removes the early sense of anxiety, 
and, like the soldier in perpetual campaign, he ceases to be startled or 
surprised by any of his duties. Moreover, he soon learns from practice 
a theory of living which he may have never heard formalised as a 
system of philosophy. He becomes unconsciously a necessitarian. He 


is the servant of Necessity, and in her service discovers that if at every 
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moment that he acts he does his best according to the light of know- 
ledge afforded him by the age in which he labours, he must be right. 
The painful sights and sorrows of the day fade from him as he passes 
from one to another, or from them all to some new and happier scene. 
When the medical practitioner is duly seasoned to his work; when he 
is diverted by other and distracting pursuits from those which are 
purely professional; and when his work is carried out without that 
slavery to it which greed begets and fosters, he leads a life that is 
healthy up to the average. He has scope for muscular exercise; he 
has always to be acquiring new information, which keeps the mental 
organism employed; and as he soon discovers, again from necessity, 
that to make his presence endurable to the sick he must be serene and 
cheerful, he acquires a temper of serenity and cheerfulness. I have 
not a doubt—and I speak from a large experience of them and their 
ways—that, taking them all in all, the members of the sculapian 
fraternity are the cheerfullest and happiest of any section of the com- 
munity. I have not known among them an instance of melancholia; 
I have rarely met a well-marked instance of hypochondriasis; and 
though they sometimes imagine they have detected diseases in their 
own bodies which do not exist, they far more frequently err in not 
taking care of themselves, and in deferring to submit to treatment 
when they are suffering from actual disease. They prefer to die in 
harness, and their preference is usually gratified. The diseases specially 
incident to medical men are intermittency of the action of the heart, 
induced usually from broken rest; rheumatism and bronchitis, from 
exposure to cold and wet; diabetes, from excessive nervous fatigue; 
and paralysis. They are also subject to some rare accidental diseases 
from which other men are exempt, notably to that most fatal poisoning 
which follows a wound from the knife or the needle, inflicted while 
carrying on the dissection of a dead body, or even while performing a 
surgical operation on the living subject.’ 





Everyone must have been struck by the uncomplaining 
devotion to duty characterising many humble practitioners, 
who plod on in the midst of hardships seldom equalled in 
any other liberal calling, who submit to broken rest and 
the querulous complaints of dissatisfied patients, who give up 
for ever all participation in the amusements and relaxations 
of the social class from which they originally sprang, and 
this in return for a most meagre income and still smaller 
public honour. Sometimes this submission to duty comes 
from a lofty spirit of self-denial akin to that of the saintly 
Jesuits who toiled and suffered among the pitiless savages 
of North America; sometimes it has its source in that en- 
thusiasm of humanity which inspired St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Francis Xavier in their iifelong mission; but far 
more often it comes from the love of science and the earnest 
desire to relieve human suffering. 

Of late years there has been an unprecedented improve- 
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ment in the rank and file of the profession. This is partly 
due to the general progress of the nation, partly to a 
raising of the lowest examinations, so that many elderly 
practitioners would have been unable to satisfy the severer 
requirements of the past fifteen years. No medical man 
can now commence practice without having had a long 
and thorough training, and he must have given proof that 
he possesses a fairly good knowledge of every branch of 
his profession. Time will show whether more than this can 
be attempted. We do not expect more at present, and we 
should not be surprised were the present stringent regulations 
to thin the number of candidates for the lower diplomas ; 
indeed, well-informed authorities assert that there are signs 
that the rush into the profession has ceased, and we have 
heard that a dearth of junior practitioners is being ex- 
perienced in remote country places. The regulations for the 
higher medical diplomas—for example, the medical degrees 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity College, Dublin, the 
Membership of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
and the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England—leave little to desire, aud candidates for them find 
that their hands are full enough, and that many years of 
assiduous preparation are needed. The recent brilliant re- 
vival and growing popularity of the Cambridge Medical 
School, largely due to Professor Humphry, is most gratify- 
ing; while the formation of a medical school, in something 
more than name, at Oxford, is not less satisfactory. We ob- 
serve with pleasure that great stress was laid on medical 
education in the address of the President of the British 
Medical Association to the meeting held at Glasgow in the 
present year. 

The greatest advance in the medical science of our 
generation is the clearer and more general recognition 
that the power of medicine to cure disease is extremely 
limited ; in other words, that the aim of the enlightened 
physician should be prevention rather than cure. Sanitary 
science has accomplished wonders, but only as the handmaid 
of medicine. The discoveries of the past two centuries have 
taught sanitary reformers where and how to work. It is the 
unselfish love of mankind and a generous sense of duty that 
have stimulated many of those researches that are now bear- 
ing such golden fruit, and which, while limiting the work of 
the doctor and curtailing his income, make life longer and 
pleasanter. The death rate of 1886 was the lowest recorded 
up to that time, with the exception of 1881 and 1885. In 
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1881 the mortality from all causes fell slightly below 19 
per 1,000, while the rate of 1886 was a little above 19, 
From some cause the male mortality since 18635 has 
not diminished pari passu with the female: a plausible 
explanation offered is that more of the male mortality 
lies outside the sphere benefited by sanitary progress ; 
for instance, men oftener than women suffer from violence, 
overwork, drink, and excess. Among 1,000 of the urban 
population 20 die in one year, while the rural rate of 
mortality is 18: this difference is much less than in 
former years. The healthfulness of towns, measured by 
the death rate, is improving more rapidly than that of rural 
districts. 'Towns, however, afforded more scope for improve- 
ment, and they have had to pay heavily for parks and new 
streets, while country districts had open fields, green lanes, 
and broad highways. ‘owns purchase fresh air at a high 
price, and pay heavily for new streets. But rural districts 


are not so healthy as they should be: they suffer from bad ~ 


water and the defective drainage of dwellings. In 1887 the 
death rate fell to 18°8, which was actually the lowest in any 
year on record. For the seven years 1881-7, the mean 
annual death rate was only 19-2, and 2-2 below the 
mean rate of the preceding ten years, 1871-80. This 
extraordinary diminution in the death rate means that 
400,000 persons, in England and Wales alone, were alive at 
the end of the seven years whose deaths would have taken 
place had the mortality continued as high as in the very 
healthy ten years, 1871-80. The mortality from zymotic 
diseases was 3°96, 4°15, and 3:4 per 1,000 respectively in 
the three decennia, 1851-60, 1861-70, and 1871-80; but 
in the first seven years of the current decennium it did not 
exceed 2°42. The surest way of grasping these astounding 
figures is to compare them with those from other coun- 
tries; and when we find a zymotic death rate 3, 4, or 6 
per 1,000 heavier, and a general death rate of 28 or 
30 instead of one of 19°2, we better understand our advan- 
tages. We do not pretend that medical men have been 
the sole agents in these reforms ; in part they are the result 
of general prosperity, better education, greater temperance, 
and higher moral tone ; and in part they are the outcome of 
the generous and spontaneous exertions of people uncon- 
nected with medicine. But while national progress has 
acted upon medicine, medicine has reacted upon national 
progress. 

The following extract from a presidential address on health 
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by Sir Lyon Playfair forcibly puts the improvement in 
military hygiene :— 

‘ Since the Crimean war, the military authorities, aided by the ex- 
cellent hygienists among the medical officers of the army, have placed 
the health of the army in a much more satisfactory condition, and the 
result is that the mortality of the army is now less than half of what 
it was before the war. But it is not in our army alone that such 
results have been produced. Formerly the deaths from sickness in 
campaigns were four times more numerous than those from wounds, 
Every campaign now lessens the proportion, because the sanitary con- 
dition of the soldier’s life, both in peace and war, is mucl better 
attended to. In the Francu-German war the German troops lost less 
than a third of their dead by disease, while formerly the loss had been 
four times that from wounds. The following figures give the deaths 
from disease for every hundred men lost in the campaign: French, 
in the Crimean war, 79; United States troops, in American 
war, 80; Germans, in the last French war, 29. The small loss 
from disease compared with that from wounds in the French 
army promises much for military hygiene in future campaigns. In 
the Crimean war, after the sad experience among our own troops, 
owing to defective sanitary organisation, we sent out a sanitary com- 
mission and improved the hygienic condition of our troops, while 
France failed to do so. And the final result, according to Chenu, is 
that while we lost 12 per 1,000 of our men, France lost 155 of hers. 
Formerly the rate of mortality in the chief towns of British India, 
such as Calcutta and Bombay, was appalling; now by hygienic 
improvements, and in spite of the tropical climate, it scarcely exceeds 
that of Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow.’ 

Many towns long reputed unhealthy have become healthy 
up to and above the average as soon as wise sanitary mea- 
sures have been carried ont. Hong Kong is an instance in 
point, and a most remarkable one. In 1842 and 1843, the 
deaths amongst our troops ranged from 19 to 22 per cent.; 
in other words, the death rate per 1,000 was between 190 
and 220, an appalling sacrifice of life. In 1845 better 
accommodation reduced the death rate to 85 per 1,000. Still 
more recently, when model barracks were erected, the deaths 
fell to less than 25 per 1,000, which shows that the climate 
was not the only thing to blame. In the last century the 
climate of Calcutta was pestilential ; it is stated that in 1725 
a large proportion of the British residents in Fort William 
died of ague. Again, in this same city of Calcutta, Dr. Clark 
records that, in 1770, an epidemic of ague occurred, which 
carried off 86,000 natives and 1,500 Englishmen. Let these 
figures be contrasted with the fruits of good drainage and 
persistent attention to the laws of health, and see what can 
be done. Fortunately for the triumph of preventive medi- 
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cine, we can turn to the Calcutta of our day. The following 
passage is sufficiently startling: ‘Strangers will read with 
‘ surprise that I do not think I saw above a dozen cases of 
‘ ague in a year on the average, and those occurred in per- 
‘sons who had gone into the neighbouring jungles on hog 
‘ hunting and other such excursions.’ Science has in the 
Indian capital conquered one bane of our race—the deadly 
ague of tropical climates. 

The appointment of medical officers of health is a great 
step in the right direction, thongh it would be desirable 
that in large towns, where the remuneration is sufficiently 
large, they should be debarred from private practice, and 
devote their whole time to the health of the public. Another 
material advance is the diffusion of physiological instruc- 
tion and the formation of St. John’s ambulance classes all 
over the land. The victim of accident may command on 
arriving at home the best medical help, or, if he belongs to 
a humbler class, there are many excellent hospitals fur- 
nished with every convenience and comfort at hand; but 
the difficulty of getting to those comforts has to be sur- 
mounted, and even before he starts on his journey his 
life may be endangered by loss of blood, or irretrievable 
injury may result from careless handling of a shattered limb. 
Ambulance instruction, technical though it often appears, 
can be made interesting: it has saved hundreds of lives, and 
hastened the recovery of thousands of sufferers ; nor shall we 
claim too much when we add that the confidence and self- 
reliance which the possession of such knowledge imparts, do 
much to prevent suffering and promote recovery. 

The human body is the most beautiful, the most com- 
plicated, and the most marvellous structure in the world. 
Its exquisite strength, lightness, and symmetry, its perfect 
mechanism, wonderful power to repair itself, its adaptation 
to accomplish many, as it were, conflicting ends, make it 
worthy to be the dwelling place of the mind of man. The 
hand and the brain of man raise him above all other 
animals, and proclaim his origin. To many ambulance 
pupils, to be told that life means waste and repair; that 
not a thought can flash with lightning rapidity through the 
brain, not a glance of the eye can be directed to any object, 
not a finger can be lifted, not a breath can be taken, without 
some waste and some counterbalancing repair, is a revela- 
tion, opening up a wide field of knowledge to their admiring 
gaze. Considerably more than 132,000 pupils have passed 
through the course of ambulance instruction in England 
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alone, and 100,000 have received certificates of proficiency 
after a sufficiently searching examination, and we have no 
doubt that the more thoroughly such instruction is imparted 
the less will be the suffering from accident and the better 
the prospect of recovery. 

Another direction in which there has been marvellous 
progress of late years is in the character and completeness 
of medical literature. There is a strong temptation among 
medical men to write for the sake of notoriety, and many 
books are carefully illustrated and expensively printed with 
no other object than to attract attention; in fact, this is 
a respectable and recognised form of advertising, and though 
regarded with suspicion and under the ban of the profession, 
is nevertheless very commonly practised. Besides these more 
questionable productions, many valuable treatises and com- 
pilations are published every year. Dr. Quain’s ‘ Dictionary 
‘of Medicine’ is in itself an encyclopedia of the science, 
the treatment of the vastly varied subjects being assigned 
in almost every case to the most eminent specialists in the 
profession. We do not think that any other profession has 
more to boast of in the shape of useful literature; and this 
literary activity is almost entirely addressed to the profes- 
sion, as hardly any readers are to be looked for outside its 
ranks. Of late, too, the vigour and precision of medical 
works has been improving, and a large minority show signs 
that their authors are something more than mere doctors, 
and many presidential addresses may be read with pleasure 
by any educated and thoughtful man. 

Medical periodical literature is also in a pre-eminently 
healthy state, and is of incalculable service to the profession 
in keeping many obscure practitioners aw courant with the 
progress and discoveries of the age, and in presenting oppor- 
tunities for the publication of curious cases, and of new 
methods of treatment that would otherwise never see the 
light. The labour expended on the compilation of these 
tables is often enormous, and the fullness of the information 
conveyed most creditable. Most of these articles are with- 
out permanent interest; and one course of lectures after 
another is reported verbatim on subjects that have been 
repeatedly handled quite as successfully elsewhere. But the 
very superabundance of medical periodical literature con- 
tributes in no small measure to keeping up a high tone of 
thought among hospital surgeons and physicians, and in 
fostering a healthy ambition among the junior members, 
Teaching is far better done, and addresses are far bettex 
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prepared, because teachers and readers already see themselves 
in the pages of the medical press. Medical periodicals find 
their way into every part of the United Kingdom, and are 
more or less carefully read by busy practitioners, few of 
whom would purchase large and systematic treatises; hence 
the very day that any brilliant address is delivered or new 
operation devised, steps are being taken for giving it world- 
wide publicity, and in this way, and in this alone, every 
advance becomes almost at once common property. Few 
men can originate, few can improve on recognised methods 
of treatment, but thousands can more or less faithfully imi- 
tate ; and we are not sure that, with the exception of some of 
those great and shining lights whose names are household 
words, and who have frem long practice and unusual oppor- 
tunities acquired an unexampled operative dexterity, there 
is any marked difference in the success with which operations 
are performed ; and sufferers can now be equally successfully 
treated, though not by practitioners of as exalted fame, in 
the remotest corners of the-land, as in the great centres of 
population, a result which is in no small measure due to the 
ditfusion of knowledge by the medical press. 

The greatest triumphs of recent years have been achieved 
in surgery. In the first place we must rank the better construc- 
tion of hospitals, their more perfect sanitary arrangements, 
and their excellent nursing. Then came the introduction of 
anesthetics, which have enabled the surgeon to perform 
deliberately operations that without their aid could never have 
been attempted. Were we asked to name the one thing that 
had done most to advance surgery, we should unhesitatingly 
reply—chloroform. Though some danger attends its adminis- 
tration, and we are still in the dark as to the causes which 
sometimes lead to fatal results, chloroform has saved ten 
thousand times as many lives as it has shortened. It is said 
to have been used twenty thousand times in the Crimean 
war by the French surgeons alone without a death. Many 
of the deaths attributed to the use of it are not in reality 
due to that cause. Surgical literature shows conclusively 
that sudden death sometimes occurred from the shock of a 
grave operation in pre-chloroform days; and the suspense 
before the operation, the loss of blood, and the general con- 
stitutional disturbance may account for a considerable pro- 
portion of the comparatively rare deaths under chloroform, 
though the anesthetic gets the discredit of the catastrophe. 

Another advance has been the greater care in dressing 
wounds ; it is only in ourday that the triumphs of antiseptic 
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surgery, in the broadest and most comprehensive meaning of 
the word, have been complete. We have no wish to detract 
from the well-earned fame and brilliant abilities of Sir 
Joseph Lister, when we say that his labours, magnificent and 
fruitful though they undoubtedly are, have been only part of a 
general advance all along the line. Professional opinion is 
divided, and jealousy is at work. We shall not do him in- 
justice when we assert that his chief aim was the diminu- 
tion of suffering ; and though others may have been working 
as energetically, arid making discoveries, he deserves the 
highest and most enduring credit for his share. It would 
be too much to expect that anyone could in such an age as 
this find the field clear. The circumstances that prompt 
one man to undertake fresh researches influence others, and 
the discoveries of one run the risk of being forestalled by 
those of others; but the fact remains that the name of Sir 
Joseph Lister will always be indissolubly associated with the 
improved surgical dressings of the day, and with the dimi- 
nished mortality resulting from’operations and severe wounds. 

In this context the treatise of the late Sampson Gamgee 
on the ‘ Treatment of Fractures and Wounds’ calls for more 
than passing notice. Mr. Gamgee, who worked much on the 
lines of Sir Joseph Lister, deals in that work with the great 
guiding principles of modern scientific surgery as exem- 
plified in the treatment of wounds and fractures, and those 
principles are—cleanliness, immediate exclusion of air, in- 
frequent dressing, compression and immobilisation of the 
injured part. Therein lies the perfection of surgical treat- 
ment; and when it can be carried out from the first, the 
months and weeks which used to pass while recovery took 
place a generation ago have been succeeded by the weeks 
and days of our time, while complete recovery is far more 
frequent. 

It is an ungrateful task to attempt to single out the names 
of those more brilliant operators and accurate investigators 
to whom medicine and surgery are more especially indebted. 
The field is so fully occupied, and painstaking and accom- 
plished workers are toiling with unexampled zeal and 
directness; and, if not making fresh discoveries, certainly 
improving and perfecting what has been done. Every part 
of the body comes in for a full share of attention, and hardly 
a day passes that some trifling improvement is not made. 
Those epoch-making discoveries and improvements—such as 
the introduction of chloroform and cocaine, the excision of 
joints, ovariotomy, the removal of cerebral tumours, of the 
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spieen and the kidney, and the practicability of interference 
with the liver—are of necessity rare. But the faintest whis- 
per that some one has made a new departure sets a thousand 
eager investigators to work; nor must it be forgotten that 
fureign continental nations and Americans are engaged in 
the same friendly rivalry, and in the course of a single 
winter any improvement made in any part of the world at the 
beginning of that season becomes common property, and is 
freely discussed, criticised, and improved upon. 

It has ever been an established and honourable principle 
in the highest ranks of the medical profession, that it acknow- 
ledges no vested rights in any discovery, and allows no one 
to patent a new remedy. Every advance is common property, 
although the reputation generally made by a successful inno- 
vator usually brings a large accession of lucrative practice. 
But the fabricator of patent medicines, who reserves to 
himself the secret of their composition, is not ranked amongst 
the true members of the profession, although there are some 
cases in which these medicaments have not been discarded 
by the faculty. 

Mr. Eric Erichsen’s reputation is too firmly established to 
make him fear the assaults of rivals. Courteous, accom- 
plished, a careful teacher, endowed with a clear and forcible 
diction and some eloquence, it startles the medical world to 
find that he took a pessimistic view of the future of surgery. 
We give the passage that the year before last caused quite 
a commotion, because it reviews with admirable clearness 
and fullness much that has been accomplished of late, 
although we venture to dissent from his prognostications :— 


‘Take a work on operative surgery written immediately before the 
introduction of anssthetics, and compare it with any modern treatise 
on the same subject, and you will at a glance appreciate the advance 
recently made. Take, for instance, the last edition of the work on 
practical surgery by Robert Liston, published in 1546, immediately 
before the application of angsthetics to surgical practice. Now, I take 
this work because it was the standard treatise of its day; its author, 
Liston, was by universal consent the boldest surgeon and the most 
skilful operator of his time, a man who did more to advance operative 
surgery than any other in his generation. He was a man who pos- 
sessed in the highest degree the attributes which Celsus claims for the 
perfect surgeon: “ Manu strenua, stabili nec unquam intremiscente, 


animo intrepidus,” and if I must add “ misericors,” it is in the sense of 


one who looked to the ultimate good of the patient, even though it 
had to be obtained by much physical suffering. Well, if you would 
compare his work on operative surgery with any manual on the same 
subject of the present day, you will find that operations which Liston 
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would not have ventured to attempt, as being beyond the reach of 
rational surgery, are now daily performed; that organs which in 
his day were supposed to be for ever safe from the knife, at least in the 
hand of the surgeon, are now incised or extirpated as matters of 
ordinary practice; that, in fact, operations which Liston would with 
all his boldness and skill have shrunk from contemplating, are now 
successfully done by every assistant surgeon of every hospital in the 
kingdom. Let me mention some operations as illustrative of what I 
have just said: the removal of tumours and cicatrices from the brain ; 
the excision of the entire tongue, the larynx, and of the thyroid body ; 
removal of portions of the ribs for the drainage of empyema; the ex- 
tirpation of the spleen, the kidney, the uterus, and its appendages; of 
the pylorus, of portions of the intestines, and vesical tumours; opera- 
tions of various kinds on the liver and gall-bladder; and, finally, the 
perfection of ovariotomy. To this long list may be added numberless 
minor operations, with the recapitulation of which I need not detain 
you, but not one of which will be found to have been practised b 

Liston and his contemporaries, or alluded to in their works. These 
great triumphs in the past might lead to the hope that equally great 
ones were in store in the future, to those who had the skill, the 
ingenuity, and the courage, to follow out the same lines. But this 
would be a grievous error; the very success in the past has made 
further progress in the future difficult, if not impossible; and the 
surgeon of the future must be content to be the follower of his pre- 
decessor. What has once been gained can never be lost. Our stand- 
point is always carried forward, and from it the final limits of the 
tield of operative surgery may now easily be reached. For skill in art 
is hereditary ; it is transmitted from master to pupil, is become here- 
ditary in that profession by which it has been created, and in which it 
continues to be practised. That the final limits of surgery have been 
reached in the direction of all that is manipulative and mechanical, 
there can, I venture to think, be little doubt. Within these limits 
there may be much of movement, of change, of modification in the 
technique, if I may borrow that word from art; but movement is 
not necessarily advance; it is often the mere restlessness engendered 
by dissatisfaction with established methods—change may be the outcome 
of mere personal vanity, or of more unworthy motives. It sounds 
like a platitude to have to say to you that every artery in the human 
body accessible to the surgeon’s scalpel has been tied, and some have 
reached the final limit in operations on the arterial system. But 
within these limits there has been, and probably still will be, much of 
modification and much of change. Every artery has been tied by 
every kind of ligature which the ingenuity of man could possibly in- 
vent ; by permanent and by temporary ligatures, by ligatures of reserve, 
by hemp and by silk, by narrow threads and by broad tapes, by 
metallic wires of all kinds, by catgut, silkworm gut, strips of deer- 
skin, kangaroo tendon, and of aorta. Every limb has long since been 
amputated up to its highest point, and some have reached the limits 
of advance in this respect. But the operations have been modified by 
every form of incision that could be invented, circular, flap, oval, 
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quadrilateral, and by every conceivable combination of these. It is 
needless to say that every large joint has been excised. These opera- 
tions also have been modified in every possible way; the incisions 
have been practised by incisions which were straight, curved, semi- 
lunar, oblique, L, T, and H shaped. The extraction “of the ¢ cataractous 
lens has long been done successfully, but the ingenuity of ophthalmic 
surgeons has devised no fewer than fourte en different methods by 
which this single operation can be effected. Vesical calculi have been 
extracted from the bladder by every channel through which that 
organ can possibly be reached. We have thus reached, in many of 
our most important operations, the final limit to which surgery can be 
carried,’ 

To men of eager restless temperament, to men of progres- 
sive minds, it is not pleasant to be told that progress can 
never more take place, that the goal of surgery is reached. 
But need we fear that this is the case? Surgery has ad- 
vanced and is advancing; in the last few but eventful years 
solid progress has exceeded anything that could have been 
anticipated. We cannot tell when a new departure will be 
made, but we are convinced that no limits can practically be 
put to the possible triumphs of surgery, and that discoveries 
equal in daring and importance to any that have invested 
the past forty years with undying interest will reward the 
coming generation. A thousand eager hands, a thousand 
keen eyes, a thousand trained intellects are working ; and 
though it is not probable that many possess the capacity to 
originate anything useful, some are thus capable and will be 
thus fortunate. 

The increased power of saving diseased or maimed struc- 
tures—in other words, conservative surgery—and the in- 
creased power new possessed of removing deformities, 
promise still greater results, and will prevent incalculable 
misery. Plastic or constructive surgery is also advancing by 
leaps and bounds. Of the former, the saving of diseased 
joints which would formerly have been excised or amputated, 
is most conspicuous; of the latter, the straightening of crooked 
limbs ; this last is one of the most notable advances of our 
time. The radical cure of hernia means that thousands of 
sufferers are having, and still larger numbers will have, their 
utility and enjoyment of life complete ly restored by ¢ simple 
and not particularly dangerous operation, which, undertaken 
sufficiently early, completely corrects the displacement, and 
prevents the disease from increasing until life becomes a 
burden and death a relief. 

Now we approach a branch of surgery with which the 
name of Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, is connected—those 
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marvellous operations which we could not with propriety 
particularise here, as details would be out of place, and com- 
paratively few of our readers could follow them. To quote 
the generous words of Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 


‘ Among the guests whom I met in the grounds was a gentleman of 
the medical profession, whose name I had often heard, and whom I was 
very glad to see and talk with. This was Mr. Lawson Tait, F.R.C.S., 
M.D., of Birmingham. Mr. Tait has had the most extraordinary 
success in a class of cases long considered beyond the reach of surgery. 
If I refer to it as a scientific hari hari, not for the taking but for the 
saving of life, I shall come near enough to its description. This 
operation is said to have been first performed by an American surgeon 
in Danville, Kentucky, in 1809. So rash and dangerous did it seem 
to most of the profession, that it was sometimes spoken of as if to 
attempt it were a crime. Gradually, however, by improved methods, 
and especially by the most assiduous care in nursing the patient after 
the operation, the mortality grew less and less, until it was recognised 
as a legitimate, and indeed an invaluable, addition to the resources of 
surgery. Mr. Lawson Tait has had, so far as I have been able to learn, 
the most wonderful series of successful cases on record; namely, one 
hundred and thirty-nine consecutive operations without a single death. 
As I sat by the side of this great surgeon, a question suggested itself 
to my mind which I leave the reader to think over. Which would 
give most satisfaction to a thoroughly humane and unselfish being 
of cultivated intelligence and lively sensibilities—to have written all 
the plays which Shakespeare has left as an inheritance for mankind, 
er to have snatched from the jaws of death more than a hundred 
fellow-creatures, almost seven scores of suffering women, and restored 
them to sound and comfortable existence? It would be curious to get 
the answers of a hundred men and a hundred women, of a hundred 
young people and a hundred old ones, of a hundred scholars and a 
hundred operatives.’ 


We must confess that Mr. Holmes’s question startles us. 
He is something more than a successful doctor and a 
respectable teacher of anatomy ; some of his contributions to 
letters are of high merit, and will take an enduring place in 
the literature of the age. If it comes to asking which one 
would prefer—the perfecting of ovariotomy or the creation 
of Hamlet, the Sistine Madonna, the Duomo of Florence, or 
the Divine Comedy—there can be but one answer. The 
indescribable delight of giving pleasure te countless: mil- 
lions, of inscribing one’s name among the most glorious 
ornaments of the race, those who belong to no country and 
no age, but to all time, would be a temptation no one could 
resist. The victories of the doctor are very different; at 
best his fame is limited, and comparatively few profit by the 
most brilliant discovery which has ever rewarded the art of 
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the surgeon and the physician. While millions visit 
with reverence the resting place of Shakespeare, Dante, 
Raphael, Milton and Michel Angelo, while the heart be- 
comes tender and the thoughts rise heavenward as the feet 
tread the soil once pressed by Francis of Assisi and Savona- 
rola, few among the general public will ever look with even 
passing interest on memorials of John Hunter, Robert 
Liston, Ambroise Paré, and Mondino. Dr. Jenner and 
Sir James Simpson are without doubt two of the greatest 
benefactors to humanity, the one by checking the ravages of 
small-pox, the other by stilling the agonies of pain; but 
even these honoured names do not excite in men’s minds the 
enthusiasm bestowed on the statesman, the warrior, the 
artist, and the poet. The doctor does not compete where 
world-wide faine is the reward of success. 

Ophthalmic surgery has been almost revolutionised by the 
discoveries and improvements of recent years. The most 
striking advance in this direction has unquestionably been 
the introduction of cocaine by Kohller of Vienna. The 
preparation most commonly used is the hydrochlorate of 
cocaine ; this is an alkaloid obtained from the leaves of 
Erythroxylon coca. Coca has long been known by repute, and 
most interesting accounts of its properties appeared from time 
to time in English publications; the late Sir Robert Christi- 
son tested it with characteristic care, and published some 
admirable papers. He was greatly struck by its action in 
enabling steep ascents to be made with less inconvenience 
and difficulty of breathing than usually attends such exertion. 
But its medical value has not been long recognised, and its 
use for deadening or, more accurately, anzsthetising mucous 
membranes has only just become general. Coca among the 
Indians of South America was in much favour as a narcotic; 
its use dates from times long prior to the arrival of the 
Spanish conquerors: they were astonished to find these 
people chewing coca leaves whenever they could get a few 
minutes’ repose for the purpose. Coca, like opium, hemp, 
and some other narcotics, seems to need rest to develope 
the full enjoyment of it. It is an article of extensive 
commerce among those tribes, and many thousand acres of 
rich and fertile land are set apart for its cultivation. 
Kuropeans, or rather white Peruvians, often indulge in it. 
The people who take it habitually are called Coqueros, aud 
distressing accounts have been published of the ruin effected 
mentally and physically by this pernicious habit. On the 
other hand, some equally well-informed authorities deny that 
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evil consequences result, and assert that while greatly 
augmenting the enjoyment of existence and soothing the 
natural melancholy said to be so striking a feature of the 
Indian character, it does not injure. Some of the reports as 
to the influence of coca in enabling severe exertion to be 
undergone while little food was taken are almost incredible, 
and are not confirmed by experiments that have been made 
in England: had they been confirmed, they would have been 
inexplicable, and would have conflicted with those facts as 
to the connexion between exertion and waste with which 
everyone is familiar, Other reports deny that coca 
enables the labourer to dv with less food. Dr. Weddell, 
a cautious and able investigator, denies that it satisfies the 
appetite, and he observed that the Indians who accompanied 
him, though they were chewing the leaf all day long, ate, at 
a single meal, as much food as would have lasted him a 
couple of days. 

Its services to ophthalmic surgeons in operations have 
immensely enlarged that branch of surgery: instead of 
administering powerful anesthetics, particularly dangerous 
to aged people with feeble action of the heart, a few drops of 
a two or four per cent. solution of hydrochlorate of cocaine 
are placed on the surface of the eye, and in a few minutes, 
without any danger to life, inconvenience to the surgeon, or 
disagreeable after consequences to the sufferer, the eye 
becomes dead to pain, and the most serious operations can be 
leisurely undertaken. Cocaine is also invaluable in deaden- 
ing pain of the eye. What a boon it has been to sufferers 
from eye-complaints attended with pain and inflammation, 
we can only faintly conjecture. One drop of a solution con- 
taining only one grain in an ounce of water will soothe an 
eye inflamed by dust, or by the blow of a stone or by a sting, 
and in two days all trace of inflammation vanishes. 

Eserine is another powerful modern agent; it contracts 
the pupil instead of dilating it as do cocaine and bella- 
donna; and though its uses are less numerous, it is also 
invaluable to the surgeon. Eserine or physostigmine is an 
alkaloid obtained from the Calabar bean; it has been long 
known, but in this case also its application to the treatment 
of disease on a large scale is of yesterday, and its value has 
only been recognised a very few years; indeed, many elderly 
practitioners have probably never prescribed it, and still 
regard it with the intolerance of old age, as one of those 
innovations which for a brief time are much talked about, 
and which are then displaced by other and equally belauded 
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drugs. But both cocaine and eserine have established a 
position which they can never lose, unless through the in- 
troduction of still more valuable agents. A very interest- 
ing point in pathology, almost but not absolutely certain, 
and now being warmly discussed, is that the disorder 
known as sympathetic inflammation of the eye is caused by 
the migration of micro-organisms from the injured eye to 
the meninges of the brain, and thence down the optic nerve 
sheath to the other eye. Another matter most interesting 
to the oculist, and which needs public attention, is the un- 
doubted connexion between school work and myopia, and the 
increasing prevalence of shortness of sight as the result of 
growing educational activity. 

In this branch of surgery, in spite of fourteen ways of 
performing the operation for extracting a cataractous lens 
and of evisceration and enucleation, and we know not what 
else, surgeons are clearly perceiving that, after all, it is 
better to preserve the eye in its highest natural vigour and 
fitness for work, and to avoid those risks and diseases that 
necessitate operations and lead to impairment of its powers. 
There is a wide difference between defective hearing and 
defective sight, as far, that is, as the enjoyment of life is con- 
cerned, though none in their effect on the sufferer : imperfect 
hearing cannot be concealed, and the deaf man is un- 
consciously shunned by his friends, and finds himself unable 
to follow conversation unless he insists on everything being 
repeated two or three times for his special benefit. The 
victim of bad sight, on the other hand, goes through life 
failing to see much that others enjoy, and one of the chief 
inlets of knowledge is closed ; but this defect passes without 
attracting general attention. Bad vision is far more common 
than bad hearing, but it admits of more certain prevention if 
taken in hand early enough, while it can be far more easily 
relieved. Unfortunately bad sight, especially in towns, is 
becoming far more common, and there is Lut one effectual 
remedy—not overstraining the sight in early life. Nothing 
can exceed the delicacy and accuracy of the means for 
measuring the focal length of the eyes, examining and ascer- 
taining their condition and adapting glasses to rectify im- 
perfections of vision. Visual defects are rapidly becoming 
more common, and their severity is increasing, and yet they 
can often be altogether prevented, though if once allowed to 
develope rarely indeed can they be cured. Mr. Priestley 
Smith, whose labours have placed him in the front rank 
of Finglish ophthalmic surgeons, has given much atten- 
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tion to this subject, and dealt with it in a lecture before the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute on ‘ Eyesight, and how 
we lose it.?. Some passages are of such excellence that they 
deserve attention from all parents and teachers. 


‘To make this matter of short sight quite clear, let me sketch the 
course of a myopic scholar through his school life. I need not introduce 
him to you as a baby, for short sight is not met with in babies or in 
very young children. Picture him to yourselves as a boy of five years 
old. Up to the age of five or six, at least, he sees distant objects as 
well as anyone. By this time he is beginning to know his letters well, 
and perhaps to read and write a little every day ; but the lessons are 
short, and there is plenty of play between times, and all goes well with 
the eyes for another year or two. But as time goes on he is expected 
to do more; he has to sit for « good many hours every day with his 
head bent over his book, his slate, or his paper. When we look at a 
near object we turn both eyes inwards, and this is done by the pull of 
the muscle attached to the inner side of the eyeball; this pull tightens 
up the eye, as it were, and puts the coats a little more upon the stretch. 
Of course there is not the slightest harm in this in moderation; our 
eyes are made to look at near as well as at distant objects; but in 
young people the coats of the eye are not so tough as they are in 
adults, and if a severe strain is put upon them for many hours every 
day, week after week, and month after month, they are apt to stretch, 
the eye is thereby elongated; in other words, it is made shortsighted. 
To return to our schoolboy. Please to imagine that he is fond of his 
books, and that he works hard at school in the daytime, at home in 
the evening. Imagine also that his schoolroom is not very we'll lighted, 
that his school books are printed in small type, that his seat is not a 
very comfortable one, and that he is growing fast, and that his back is 
not very strong; that at night he has to study as best he may by the 
light of a flickering gas burner or a single candle. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what wonder if he gets into the habit of lolling forward 
over his work and putting his eyes very close to it?) The strain is 
more than the eyes can bear; little by little the coats stretch, and 
short sight begins. ‘The boy can now no longer distinguish distant 
objects quite so clearly as his companions can. For awhile this is 
hardly noticed, either by the lad himself or by those about him. As 
time goes on he rises from class to class, and gives more and more time 
to his books. Now he is unable to see what the master writes upon 
the blackboard, and he stoops over his work even more than before. 
He is told to “ sit up,” of course; but he cannot sit up, for if he does 
so he cannot see his book. And so things go on from bad to worse, 
and the more shortsighted he becomes the more he stoops, and the 
more he stoops the more shortsighted he becomes. He is not very 
good at outdoor games, of course, so he takes to his books more and 
more for company. He leaves school with a head full of knowledge, a 
pale face, and round shoulders, and lives for the rest of his life in a 
pair of spectacles. This is not a mere fancy portrait. . To prevent 
short sight, prevent young people from using their eyes too long and too 
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closely on near objects. That is a simple rule, but it is not easily put 
into practice at the present day. Please notice that what we want our 
schoolboy to do is to work in a natural healthy position, with his 
shoulders square, his head upright, and his eyes at least twelve inches 


from his book. You can’t make him do this by scolding him, but you 


can make him do it by more reasonable means. These are the means: 
He must have a comfortable seat with a support for the lower part of 
his back. He must work at a sloping desk, not at a flat table. He 
must be so placed that there is plenty of light upon his work, and that 
he is not dazzled by light in his eyes. His books must be printed in 
good large clear type, so that he may be able to read them without the 
slightest difficulty at the proper distance. He must be accustomed to 
read with the book propped well up in front of him, so that he may 
not need to stoop over it. He must be taught to write sitting square 
to the desk and upright, not twisted to one side and bending over it. 
These things must be attended to at home as well as at school.’ 


Mr. Priestley Smith has introduced some instruments 
for showing the mechanism and power of adaptation of the 
eye. These instruments are remarkable for their simplicity, 
but are so well conceived and ingenious that half an hour’s 
explanation conveys to the average medical student a 
thorough insight into a subject not always perfectly under- 
stood by experienced medical practitioners. Mr. Priestley 
Smith has also elucidated the pathology of glaucoma, that 
terrible and destructive disease which leads to great fullness, 
or rather distension, of the eye, and too often to total blind- 
ness. Conical cornea—the unnatural growing, that is, of the 
cornea until it forms a sharp cone—is now successfully treated 
by means of needle-cauterisation as well as by galvano-cautery ; 
the needle is inserted in its apex, and burns away a little of 
the redundant growth; this is a better method than the 
older operation of slicing off the apex of the cone. Conical 
cornea is attended with such serious impairment of vision 
that it is a grievous trial to the sufferer. There is at pre- 
sent no possibility of telling what gives rise to it, though 
some connexion exists between this disease and weakening 
constitutional complaints, such as rheumatic fever; or, at 
any rate, conical cornea is more often met with among persons 
who have had diseases of malnutrition. 

It has been said that the advance in medicine has not 
equalled that in surgery, and can hardly be placed in com- 
parison with it. In the ordinary practice of the art such 
advance as has been made shows itself chiefly in greater 
skill in diagnosis and prognosis, and in the possession of more 
palatable drugs, and of instruments of precision like the 
sphygmograpb, an ingenious instrument for recording the 
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freyuency, force, and character of the pulse beats; and 
the clinical thermometer. 

Medicine, moreover, has had its field greatly curtailed of 
late. Many obscure and obstinate diseases, which were 
included in its province, and for which very recently com- 
paratively little could be done, have been transferred to the 
realm of the surgeon; and, while obstinately intractable as 
long as medicines were alone administered, are found to admit 
of ready and successful treatment at the hands of the surgeon. 
Physicians can no longer claim to be the gentlemen and 
scholars of the profession, and to regard surgeons as their 
humble dependents. Thirty or thirty-five years ago surgeons, 
as a class, were admittedly worse educated and enjoyed fewer 
advantages than physicians; bat all is now changed, and a 
large proportion of the younger surgeons have had every 
advantage of training and culture that their medical com- 
peers enjoy. Great academical distinction and high qualifi- 
cations are as frequently possessed by surgeons as by physi- 
cians. 

Still there have been triumphs, of which we may mention 
afew: the treatment of rheumatic fever with salicylate of 
soda, the ‘knocking down’ of high temperatures with 
antipyrin, the induction of sleep with chloral, paraldehyde, 
urethan, and hypnone, and the introduction of cocaine, the 
last invaluable as an internal remedy. The knowledge of the 
causes and course of disease is daily becoming fuller and 
more accurate ; but the treatment by means of drugs is not 
advancing as rapidly as could be wished, and in too many 
instances the physician can watch, but he cannot relieve, or 
if he is fortunate enough to relieve he cannot control, the 
complaint, and conduct the patient to recovery. The 
fact is that many diseases are the results of fundamental 
changes in the structure of the body, of deterioration of 
important organs, and not merely the outcome of disordered 
functions, so that by the time the physician is called to 
the rescue it is too late. The greatest triumphs will, no 
doubt, await the endeavour to control the causes of certain 
diseases, and in that respect no small progress has been 
made. 

The amazing results of the researches and experiments of 
M. Pasteur and his numerous disciples, which appear to be 
better known on the Continent than in this country, warrant 
a confident expectation that we are on the eve of one of the 
greatest revolutions that have ever taken place in medical 
science. Hitherto medicine has been in a great measure 
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empirical. M. Pasteur goes to the root of the science by de- 
monstrating what are the causes of disease. Therapeutics, 
or the treatment of diseases, will follow a knowledge of the 
cause. The theory, or, to speak more correctly, the discovery, 
of microbes, which is now styled the science of ‘bacteriology,’ 
has shown experimentally that the acute diseases known as 
eruptive fever, typhoid fever, abscesses, and even pulmonary 
phthisis are caused by the penetration into the system of para- 
sitic atoms, endowed with a species of vitality akin to that of 
fermentation, inconceivably diminutive, but capable of enor- 
mously rapid growth and reproduction. These are called 
microbes. Their presence determines mechanical and chemi- 
cal changes in the body which is the seat of disease. It is 
held that all contagious diseases are the result of the trans- 
mission or propagation of these atoms. Nor is this mere 
theory. The actual microbe of tuberculosis was discovered 
by M. Koch in 1882, and he is also believed (though this is 
disputed) to have discovered the microbe of Asiatic cholera. 
The microbe of typhoid fever was rendered visible and proved 
to exist in 1886 by M. Gaffky. These researches have been 
followed by the discovery that the principle of vaccination 
is capable of a large extension, and that the virulence of 
other diseases may be mitigated or prevented by the intro- 
duction into the system of a milder form of the same malady. 
That is the basis of M. Pasteur’s well-known treatment of 
hydrophobia, and of anthrax or coad in sheep and cattle, 
which were described in a recent number of this Review.* 
When these facts are fully substantiated, it would follow 
that the treatment of diseases would consist in the applica- 
tion of remedies or conditions under which the poisonous 
microbes lose their vitality. It is obvious that these dis- 
coveries open a field of inquiry and practice which would 
place the science of medicine on a more certain basis than 
it has hitherto acquired. Our limits forbid us to enter fully 
on the subject, but we may refer our readers to a most 
valuable article by M. Jules Héricourt in the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’ of September 1. 

To return, however, to less speculative topics. Another 
advance is the constant use of the microscope, and the 
perfection of instruments for making fine microscopical 
sections. Among these the sliding microtome of Professor 
Thomas is distinguished for its great exactitude, simple con- 
struction, and convenience of handling. With its help 


* See Edinburgh Review, No. 332, for October 1885. 
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sections can be obtained whose thickness varies from ‘05 to 
005 of a millimetre. 

Much greater discrimination has been shown of late in 
the selection of health resorts; and though medical fashion 
changes with at times startling suddenness, and often with 
slender show of reason, guiding principles are being evolved 
from the lessons gained of late years, and there is less 
chance of places making a great reputation and then losing 
it with almost meteor-like rapidity. New watering places 
and fresh health resorts are springing up in all directions, it 
is true, but it is being more clearly understood that special 
care is needed in the selection of the place to which to send 
a particular sufferer; and even the local practitioners, whose 
incomes are peculiarly concerned, are often most conscien- 
tious in tendering sound advice and warning certain classes 
of sufferers not to approach witlin their lines. 

The art of the scientific pharmecist has also improved in 
an unprecedented degree; this was a department admitting 
of great advance. English medicine was said to be at a 
signal disadvantage compared with French, in that our 
neighbours paid more attention to the preparation of palate- 
able and simple remedies, technically called elegant prepara- 
tions. A cursory inspection of any surgery or chemist’s shop 
showed that something was radically wrong, and that with 
care and intelligence many unpalateable drugs should admit 
of such preparation as to be less bulky, more palateable, and 
far more certain in their action. New and most powerful 
remedies are now being prepared with which the physician 
can treat his patients with a precision and confidence impos- 
sible half a generation ago. The age is fastidious: people 
will take medicines readily as long as they are palateable ; 
but when medicines are unpalateable, they are not taken 
regularly; and the physician, often to the injury of the 
patient, is compelled to combine many drugs in one formula, 
his object being to restrict the number of doses, so that 
only two or three in the course of a day should be taken. 
Many drugs act far more certainly and rapidly in minute 
doses, taken many times a day, and it is more scientific not 
to combine in a prescription half a dozen incompatible in- 
gredients. Dr. Sidney Ringer has not ceased to reiterate 
that the best prescribing generally consists in the exhibition 
of frequent minute doses: this is far better than the im- 
bibition of two or three large doses at long intervals. 
Were it possible to obtain the active principle, and could it 
be taken several times a day in the proper quantity, the boon 
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to the patient would be immense. This is precisely what 
modern progress is successfully trying to accomplish. The 
active principle is much more often than formerly separated, 
weighed, and prepared, so that it can be taken in the proper 
dose just when needed. One form is in pills, and most drugs, 
unless very bulky, can be and are prescribed in that shape ; 
another is in the small compressed masses prepared on the 
Wyeth system, called tablets or tabloids, which meet the re- 
quirements of a scientific age. Greater care than ever is 
taken to obtain perfectly pure drugs, and the British phar- 
macist has the world at his command. Some medicines 
are imported from America, others from the Continent, 
and some are obtained from English makers. The drug is 
weighed, sometimes by machinery, at other times by hand, 
and compressed by a powerful machine, the finished tabloid 
being turned out dry, usually white, palateable, firm, and 
ready for use. Nothing looks simpler than the machinery, 
which pours out so continuous a stream of finished pills or 
tabloids, that, in spite of the omnivorous British appetite for 
drugs, the wonder is where consumers are to be found. 
Hundreds of kinds of coated and uncoated pills, and forty 
or more kinds of tabloids, are manufactured, among them 
quinine, bromide of potassium, chlorate of potash, Dover’s 
powder, ipecacuanha, cascara sagrada, saccharine, and co- 
caine: most are for internal use, others for the throat, and 
the bulky preparations of our childhood have been super- 
seded in great measure. Minute discs for hypodermic injec- 
tions are also made, most convenient to the practitioner, and 
there is no possibility of making mistakes as to the dose. 
The contrast between rows of medicine bottles full to the 
cork of strong-smelling and nauseous drugs, and a neat little 
case containing twenty or thirty charming bottles of minute 
tabloids, can be readily understood. The hour for taking 
medicine ceases to be a misery, no loathing is excited, and 
the recovery of the sufferer is actually promoted. Even 
the chemist need not suffer; he can act as the middle 
man, retailing the tabloids, pills, and slimy principles, which 
he receives from wholesale houses. Drugs in these forms 
do not get mouldy or decay, nor do they acquire an un- 
pleasant taste; they can be kept ready for use, and take up 
little room; and, most wonderful of all, they can be carried 
in tiny bottles in the pocket, a convenience which invalids 
appreciate. The administration of drugs by a hollow hypo- 
dermic needle is also becoming far more frequent: minute 
doses of the drug act in this way with magical rapidity and 
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certainty, and sufferers, long past taking drugs by the 
mouth, can be treated by means of hypodermic injections. 

In Sir Henry Roscoe’s review of chemistry at the meeting 
of the British Association at Manchester, last September, a 
passage which struck many readers with surprise was the 
one in which he spoke of saccharine, the curious sweeten- 
ing agent, 250 or 500 times as sweet as cane sugar. Most 
people knew that the advance of chemical science had been 
rapid beyond precedent, and that coal tar had been the 
inexhaustible mine from which the modern chemist had 
obtained colours, scents, and flavours that had revolutionised 
the arts, increased the elegances and comforts of life, and 
shorn sickness of many of its terrors. But few knew that 
the scientific chemist could almost see a time when many 
valuable adjuncts to human food would be built up in the 
laboratory and in any quantity desired. Saccharine is an 
agent that is being used as a drug and an adjunct to food 
in increasingly larger quantities; its value as a therapeutic 
agent is better understood every day, and to sufferers from 
diabetes and many forms of dyspepsia it is a blessing which 
they alone can appreciate. Saccharine is also prepared in 
tabloid form, a minute mass not larger than a millet seed 
being enough to sweeten a large cup of tea or coffee ; and its 
use is not followed by those discomforts and dangers that 
attend the resort to cane sugar. 

To conclude. We have said enough to show that the 
progress in medicine and surgery keeps pace with that of 
science. No one need fear that all the discoveries and 
advances that will hereafter reward the ingenuity and re- 
search of man have been made. Though much has been 
effected, enough remains to be done to satisfy the ambition 
and fill the life of all the noble intellects and generous 
hearts whom medicine will attract. Fifty years hence our 
descendants will perhaps look back on our knowledge with 
much the same wonder and pity with which we regard the 
state of things obtaining when Robert Liston was in his 
glory, and Sir Henry Halford and Sir Henry Holland were 
at the head of their branch of the profession. 
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Art. IX.—-Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple: 1652-54. Edited by Epwarp Apsott Parry. 
1 vol. 8vo. London: 1888. 


MONG the private papers of Dr. Jonathan Swift, who in his 

youth had acted as amanuensis to Sir William Temple, 
there was discovered after his death a small folded packet, 
neatly tied, aud marked on the outside ‘Only a woman’s 
‘hair.’ Stella’s, or Vanessa’s, whichever it may have been, 
the relic received from the cynical Dean of St. Patrick’s but 
a half scornful endorsement. Among the papers of the 
Dean’s former master, of the accomplished Sir William 
Temple, there was found a much more bulky parcel. This 
time it was no question of a curl that might have lost its 
glossiness, since the ‘ meeting points’ had dissevered it ‘ from 
‘the fair head for ever and for ever.’ Neither did it contain 
the fading frail memorial of a withered posy; ‘a rosebud 
‘and a pair of gloves.’ There were here seventy letters from 
© woman: a long series of those addressed to William 
Temple by Dorothy Osborne of Chicksands, during the 
Commonwealth, and during the years when the course of 
the true love that existed between those two virtuous young 
persons ran very far from smoothly. 

In 1836, when Mr. Courtenay was preparing his volumi- 
nous ‘ Life, Works, and Correspondence of Sir William 
‘Temple,’ he was allowed access to this parcel of letters, 
which was then, as it is now, the property of the Rev. Robert 
Longe. Their perusal gave the biographer extraordinary 
pleasure, and no wonder, since after nearly two hundred 
years he was allowed to explore the haunts and friendships, 
the loving anxieties, the pretty jests, and the native wood 
notes wild of this charming English girl. But Mr. Cour- 
tenay seems to have been half ashamed of the pleasure he 
f2lt, and it was to an appendix that he consigned the forty- 
two extracts which he permitted himself ‘to make from the 
Osborne correspondence. When Macaulay came to review 
Mr. Courtenay’s book (in the pages of this Review in October, 
1838), the great critic fastened at once on Miss Osborne’s 
letters. He was fascinated by their matter as well as by 
their manner, by their wit and good temper, and by the 
‘English undefiled’ which Miss Osborne wielded with such 
a happy mixture of gravity and mirth. Lord Macaulay 
went so far as to say that he wished ‘the epistles inserted 
‘had been twice as many.’ He wished, in fact, to be as rich 
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as we are to-day through Mr. Parry’s collection, and he gave 
as a reason for his desire ‘that very little of the diplomatic 
‘correspondence of that generation was so well worth read- 
‘ing.’ The published letters of Dorothy Osborne are now 
seventy in number, and though a great number of them are 
undated, they clearly begin in 1652, and belong to the later 
years of that courtship which was so long on foot. 

We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Parry has 

rendered a real service to English literature and to our 
acquaintance with the seventeenth century in revising and 
publishing this complete edition. The letters of Lucy 
Hutchinson we have, but they are much less ingenuous than 
these pages, which though they cannot be termed artless, 
have yet a nameless grace and freshness. Mr. Parry is evi- 
dently a warm admirer of the young Royalist lady who had 
Henry Cromwell among her suitors, and who lived to reckon 
Queen Mary of England, Princess of Orange, among her 
friends. It was, Mr. Parry tells us, 
‘ the passage in Macaulay’s Essay that first led him to study the forty- 
two extracts in Courtenay’s Appendix; and it was the literary and 
human charm of the letters themselves that suggested the idea of 
stringing together into a connected story the love affairs of Dorothy 
Osborne. ‘This was published in 1886 in “The English Illustrated 
Magazine,” and happened to fall into the hands of an admirer of 
Dorothy, who, having had access to the original letters, had made 
faithful and loving copies of each one—accurate even to its old-world 
spelling. Those labours had been followed up by much _ patient 
research, the fruits of which were now to be generously offered to the 
present editor, on condition that he would prepare the letters for the 
press. The owner of the letters having courteously expressed his 
acquiescence, nothing remained but to give to the task that patient 
care which it is so easy to give to a labour of love.’ 


We think that something more remained to be done— 
viz. to give an account of the derivation of the book. If 
our age is less than its predecessors an age of literary 
impostures it is so because it is an age of keen and search- 
ing literary criticism. A fraud would not now be an easy 
thing to perpetrate, yet Mr. Parry ought to have guarded 
himself against any suspicion that his edition might not be 
a genuine one, and the circumstance that it has been im- 
pugned in one quarter must have been painful to him. The 
letters are, no doubt, able to stand any number of critical 
and exegetical tests, and they are beyond all question 
genuine, from the first word to the last one. As they are 
often undated, there may have been trifling errors made in 
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nssigning to them the order in which they now stand, but 
Mr. Parry only says of that order that ‘it is approximately 
‘ correct.” On p. 192 there occurs what does at first sight 
seem an anachronism. It is when Dorothy sends to her 
lover an extract ‘ from a new thing of Cowley’s.’ The poem 
in question, the ‘ Davideis,’ was not published till at least 
two years later, but, then, we know that Cowley wrote it as 
early as 1640. He was intimate with Miss Osborne, and 
might, therefore, have permitted her to see the MS., and 
to extract from it the lines which she sent for her lover’s 
consideration. We think, all the same, that Mr. Parry has 
not done himself justice in the Introduction to the first 
edition, and we regret that that edition has been followed 
by three others without his finding time to give such an 
account of his treasure-trove, and of its unde derivatur, as 
must satisfy at once the most captious and the most sympa- 
thetic of his critics. 

In the meantime let it be repeated that these seventy 
letters are not only genuine, but that their originals repose 
at this moment under the same roof as they did when Mr. 
Courtenay first had access to them, and first betrayed to 

the world how William Temple’s lady-love thought and felt 
’ and wrote. The letters were then, and are now, in Coddenham 
Vicarage, and owing to the great age of the more than octo- 
genarian vicar, the Rev. Robert Longe, they have only 
changed hands three times since they left those of Dorothy’s 
widower. The Rev. Nicholas Bacon, great grandson of Sir 
William Temple, first acquired them by direct inheritance. 
He, dying childless, bequeathed them, along with Codden- 
ham, to his brother-in-law, the Rev. John Longe, father to 
the present owner of both house and papers, the Rev. Robert 
Longe. Macaulay for some strange reason assumed that 
there were no more Osbornes in Chicksands, and even stated 
his impression as a fact. But the present owner of Chick- 
sands, Sir G. R. Osborne, Bart., is the sixth baronet since 
Sir Peter, and the ninth since a certain Peter Osborne of 
Tyld Hall, Privy-Purse to King Edward VI., purchased 
Chicksands Abbey in 1576. The charter chests of Dorothy’s 
house have been recently ransacked to discover if any 
duplicates or documents illustrative of her correspondence 
existed ; but the search produced only two or three letters 
of Lady Temple's, and they, like the six preserved in the 
British Museum, are either unimportant or of no great 
interest. 

Mr. Parry and the obliging copyist of Coddenham have 
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both done much to clear up the allusions in Miss Osborne’s 
letters, and Mr. Parry’s notes are often useful. It is a pity 
that their style is rather affected. While we echo Lord 
Macaulay’s philippic against ‘that vile phrase the dignity of 
‘ history,’ while we hold that ‘ the mutual relations of the two 
‘ sexes are as important as the mutual relations of any two 
‘Governments in the world,’ while we admire Dorothy 
Osborne as a lively, high-minded, accomplished, generous, 
and affectionate young woman, we think that a gushing and 
self-conscious style is inappropriate, not only to the famous 
‘dignity of history, but to the dignity of an English 
gentlewoman. As his paper was originally prepared for an 
illustrated serial, Mr. Parry was easily led into this error, 
and he might easily have renounced it when he set to work 
to prepare a book as likely to live as this edition of the 
Letters ; but we do not understand how he came to take it 
for granted that Mr. Courtenay’s volumes were forgotten, or 
that the facts about Dorothy were new. Mr. Courtenay’s 
book is a dull one, and no book really succeeds that does not 
bear the tool-marks of genius; but, on the other hand, it is 
a mine of matter, the quarry from which materials have ever 
since been drawn, and it has acquired, thanks to Lord 
Macaulay’s article, a genuine immortality. To all readers of 
Macaulay’s matchless essays Miss Osborne has long been so 
well known that there was not much left to say about her. 
The story of Miss Osborne’s youth, of her always deepening 
attachment to young Temple, of the loss of her beauty by 
the small-pox, of her wifely gentleness, of her position of 
comparative inferiority to her clever sister-in-law, Lady 
Giffard, of her friendship with the Princess of Orange, of 
her anguish after the suicide of her son, and of her death at 
Moor Park in the spring of 1694, requires but little ampli- 
fication to enhance its interest or its pathos. Dorothy is 
really a lily that asks for no gilding, and the charm of this 
volume consists not in what is said of her, but in what she 
says of herself. In truth, she excels in telling her own tale. 
In an age when the comie dialogue of the stage was generally 
unfit for the lips and ears of a modest girl, when even all 
the pages of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy Living and Holy Dying’ 
were not adapted to family reading, this young lady’s letters 
were as pure as her life. The carrier in the Bedfordshire 
lanes who was her Mercury, ber Cousin Molle, and even 
the old knight Sir Peter himself, might have read every line 
that Dorothy ever traced, and had they read they could but 
have honoured more profoundly the girl who knew how to 
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make such a use of her liberty. If she seems outspoken and 
shrewd, it is because she is what the Governess of Brittany, 
Mme. de Chaulnes, professed herself to be, ‘witty, by the 
‘grace of God.’ In fact, Dorothy is so sprightly, so 
winning, so affectionate, and yet so self-reliant, that we 
fancy we have met her before ‘in a forest in Arden,’ for she 
has Rosalind’s fun and Rosalind’s high breeding. 

Yet the background of this girl’s life had been deep- 
coloured almost to sombreness. She had been nurtured in 
civil war, and had seen English blood spilt by Englishmen 
on English fields before a sovereign was beheaded in the 
streets of London. She had seen the snow fall as one king’s 
shroud, and the oak leaves of Boscobel shelter another after 
Worcvester’s bloody day. 

Her father, Sir Peter Osborne, of Chicksands, in the county 
of Bedford, was created Governor of Guernsey in 1621, 
When the Civil War broke out he had to stand a siege in 
Castle Cornet, while Lady Osborne, née Danvers, and her 
daughter Dorothy lived at St. Malo, and did their best to 
victual the place from the mainland. Harassed by the malice 
of his neighbour, George Carteret of Jersey, the Royalist 
Governor had also to suffer from the weak policy and the 
broken promises of the King, and resigning his command he 
retired to Chicksands. There this good servant of a ruined 
house and discredited cause died in March 1654. Dorothy 
was with him at his departing. The girl’s letters are full of 
little tender touches, echoes of the sick-room, and expres- 
sions of her own solitude once her father was removed. Lady 
Osborne was dead, and her sisters were married—one of 
them to Sir Henry Peyton, a notable Kentish Royalist, and 
the daughter who folded Sir Peter’s hands, and who said of 
him that ‘he was a friend to the poor, a lover of learning, 
‘and a maintainer of divine exercises,’ was herself engaged 
to be married, and only not yet affianced because her choice 
had never been accepted by her family. 

When young Mr. William Temple was on his road to 
France, that road seems to have lain by the Channel Islands ; 
and there he saw and loved Sir Peter Osborne’s daughter, 
then in her twenty-first year. Temple was only twenty, and 
his family belonged to the other side in politics—to the 
winning side, it is true; but to Miss Osborne’s father and 
brothers his youth and his family principles did not commend 
him as a suitor. Royalists, who had in Castle Cornet learnt 
to live ‘on one buiscuit a day, with a little porrage for 
‘supper,’ did not appreciate the rule of a Presbyterian 
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democracy or being ‘ bullied by a usurper.’ Young Temple, 
perhaps to conciliate Miss Osborne, professed himself to be 
personally favourable to a monarchy. This was so far well, 
and he was said to have been carefully educated by Dr. 
Hammond, his maternal uncle; but still there was nothing 
to distinguish this son of Sir John Temple, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, from any other young man of twenty who 
had just taken his degree. And there were other suitors 
in the field. It is the clashing of opinions about her 
settlement in life that breaks the monotony of existence in 
Bedfordshire during the ascendancy of a Puritan Lord High 
Protector, and Dorothy’s letters are full of descriptions of 
her gallants. If these did not frighten Mr. Temple, they 
ought to have amused him. Perhaps they were intended to 
do both, and Dorothy, with a pardonable coquetry, took care 
to let him understand that if she preferred him it was not 
because she was either unasked or unsought. 

The first letter which Temple preserved refers to this 
engrossing topic. The lovers had evidently just met in 
town, and parted at Goring House, that residence of Mr. 
Secretary Bennet which stood where the present Arlington 
Street now stands. ‘Temple and Lord Arlington lived to be 
very intimate, but it is pleasant to associate the Secretary’s 
house with the romantic episodes of Dorothy’s youth and of 
his own. 

‘I will give you an account of myself, and begin my story, as you 
did yours, from our parting at Goring House. I came down hither 
not half so well pleased as when I went up, with an engagement upon 
me that I had little hope of shaking off, for I had made use of all the 
liberty my friends would allow me to preserve my own, and ‘twould 
not do—he was so weary of his that he would part with it on any 
terms. As my last refuge, I got my brother to go down with him to 
see his house ; who, when he came back, made the relation I wished. 
He said the seat was as ill as so good a country would permit..... 
[had no quarrel with his person or his fortune, but was in love with 
neither, and much out of Jove with a thing called marriage ; and have 
since thanked God I was so, for ’tis not long since one of my brothers 
sent me word of him that he was killed in a duel, tho’ since I have 
heard that it was the other that was killed, and he is fled upon’t, 
which does not mend the matter much, Both made me glad I had 
escaped him, and sorry for his misfortune; which in earnest was the 
least return his many civilities to me could deserve. 

‘Presently, after this was at an end, my mother died; and I was left 
at liberty to mourn her loss awhile. At length my aunt (with whom 
I was when you last saw me) commanded me to wait on her in 
London; and when I came she told me how much I was in her care, 
how well she loved me for my mother’s sake, and something for my 
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own, and drew out a long set speech, which ended in a good motion 
(as she called it), and truly I saw no harm in it, for by what I had 
heard of the gentleman I guessed he expected a better fortune than 
mine. And it proved so. Yet he protested he liked me so well that 
he was very angry my father would not be persuaded to give 1,000/, 
more with me; and I him so ill that I vowed if I had 1,0002. less I 
should have thought it too much for him. And so we parted. Since 
he has made a story with a new mistress, which is worth your knowing, 
but too long for a letter. I'll keep it for you. 

‘ After this, some friends that had observed a gravity in my face 
which might become an elderly man’s wife (as they termed it) and a 
mother-in-law, proposed a widower to me, that had four daughters, 
all old eno’ to be my sisters; but he had a great estate, was as fine 
a gentleman as ever England bred, and the very pattern of wisdom. I, 
that knew how much I wanted it, thought this the safest place for me 
to engage in, and was mightily pleased to think that I had met with 
one at Jast that had it eno’ for himself and me too. But shall I 
tell you what 1 thought when | knew him (you will say nothing 
on’t), "twas the vainest, impertinent, self-conceited, learned coxcomb 
that ever I saw ; to say more were to spoil his marriage, which I hear 
is towards, with a daughter of Lord Coleraine’s; but for his sake I 
shall take care of a fine gentleman as long as I live. Before 1 had 
quite ended with him, coming to turn all that and some other occa- 
sions of my own, I fell in Sir Thomas's way ; and what humour took 
him I cannot imagine, but he made very formal addresses to me, and 
engaged his mother and my brother to appear in’t. This bred a story 
pleasanter than I have told you yet; but so long a one that I must 
reserve it till we meet—or make a letter of itself. 

‘ The next thing I designed to be rid on was a scurvy spleen that I 
have been subject to, and to that purpose I was advised to drink the 
waters. There (at Epsom) I spent the later end of summer ; and at my 
coming home found that a gentleman (who has some estate in this county ) 
had been treating with my brother: and yet it goes on fair and softly. 
. . . « Thus you have all my late adventures.’ 

Light as Dorothy made of these offers of marriage, 
William Temple once had a really formidable rival—not 
poor old Sir Justinian Isham, whom she generally nick- 
names ‘the Emperor,’ and whose four daughters she some- 
times offers to Temple as possible matches for himself, but 
Henry Cromwell. 

How Dorothy Osborne came to be acquainted, all Royalist 
as she was, with the second son of the Lord High Protector 
it is impossible now to discover. Evidently the young 
gentleman did not belong to ‘the straiter sort,’ and accord- 
ingly Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson has not a good word to say for 
him, but stigmatises him as‘a debauched and ungodly 
‘ Cavalier.” He was the same age as Dorothy, a man of the 
world who had been a captain in Harrison’s Horse in 1647, 
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and had also served in Ireland under his father, where he 
attained the grade of colonel in 1649. The rough life and 
the theological pretensions of those strange camps were not 
to Henry Cromwell’s taste, and his marked indifference to 
‘ ordinances ’ made him suspected by the Hutchinsons. To 
all such zealots he preferred Miss Osborne. The lively, 
courageous temper of the young Royalist lady, as she laughed 
at all whims and pretensions, her pleasant circle of friends 
and of well-bred gossips, and her taste for open-air amuse- 
ments and big dogs, all attracted him. He got greyhounds 
from Ireland for her, and was a friend well worth having in 
those troubled times. Dorothy was also touched by his 
faithful service to herself. She is not tempted by any mere 
worldly advantage which such a match had to offer. 


‘Tf,’ she writes, ‘I had been so wise as to have taken hold of the 
offer made me by Henry Cromwell, I might have been in a fair way of 
preferment; for, sure, they will be greater now than ever... . My 
own judgement would preserve me from doing anything that might be 
prejudicial to you or unjustifiable to the world; but, if these be 
secured, nothing can alter the resolution I have taken of settling my 
whole stock of happiness upon the affection of a person that is dear to 
me, whose kindness I shall infinitely prefer before any other considera- 
tion whatever. I shall not blush to tell you you have made the whole 
world besides so indifferent to me that, if I cannot be yours, they may 
dispose of me how they please. Henry Cromwell will be as acceptable 
to me as any one else.’ 


There are frequent references to ‘the General’s son,’ who 
plainly interested Miss Osborne, if he failed to replace 
Temple in her affections. Henry persevered in his suit, but 
at last had to accept her refusal of it, and in 1653 he wedded, 
perhaps in pique, and at Kensington Church, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Russell, of Chippenham. He re- 
turned to Ireland, and there for a year ruled as Lord Deputy. 
But he was only a meek representative of the great states- 
man of whom Macaulay says that he came ‘like an avenging 
‘angel with a high commission of destruction and renova- 
‘tion. Clarendon, no friendly witness, says that under that 
‘iron hand, and in two years’ time, buildings were raised in 
‘Treland for beauty as well as use, plantations of trees, 
‘fences, and enclosures raised, purchases made by one from 
‘another at very valuable rates, and jointures made upon 
‘ marriages and all other conveyances and settled as if in a 
‘kingdom at peace within itself, and where no doubt could be 
‘ made of the validity of titles.’ 

But all this progress seemed to the people as ‘ the curse of 
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‘ Cromwell,’ and the government of Ireland was then, as it 
is now, a problem which overtasks the energy and the state- 
craft of its rulers. To transplant and eradicate the native 
Trish seemed to Henry Cromwell an odious task, and to 
plant new Saxon settlers was one which he averred ‘ brought 
‘him nothing but disquiet of body and mind.’ Perhaps, in 
contemplating his son Henry as well as his son Richard, 
‘ the General’ might have been justified in complaining that 
his race followed the mother’s till it became effeminate ; but 
there was no help for it, for some natures resist having 
greatness forced on them. In 1658, Henry, declaring that 
the sorrows of Erin could not be healed by him, retired from 
office, and even after the Restoration this legislator against 
the grain lived and died unmolested in one of the Eastern 
counties. Yet Dorothy Osborne, so far from despising Henry 
Cromwell, recalled his image in the saddest hours of her 
maiden life. About Christmas 1653, a misunderstanding 
arose between herself and Mr. Temple. How begun or how 
bred it is impossible now to discover ; but it went very hard 
with Dorothy, a woman by no means given to despondency, 
or to vague talk about an early grave. But Miss Osborne 
then said that she thought they had better sever the tie 
between them. 


‘Leave this to me, and seek a better fortune. I beg it of you as 
heartily as I forgive you all those strange thoughts you have had of 
me. For God’s sake do take any course that may make you happy, or, 
if that cannot be, less unfortunate than your friend and humble servant. 
. . . » A thousand accidents might well have taken me from you, and 
you must have borne it. . . . You are kind in your good wishes, but 
I aim at no friends, nor princes—the honour would be lost upon me. I 
should become a crown so ill that there would be no striving for it 
after me; and sure I should not wear it long. Your letter was a much 
greater loss to me than that of Henry Cromwell.’ 


There can be no doubt that, whether Temple admitted it or 
not, this Henry Cromwell had been a friend worth having and 
worth keeping ; for ‘ Merrie England’ was at that moment 
anything but ‘ merrie, and not only were things grown, as 
Evelyn says, ‘to a dangerous crisis,’ but Royalists held 
their estates by a very uncertain tenure. Their lands were 
suffering for want of some friend to rescue them out of the 
power of the usurper, so as to preserve their interests. It 
was also at this conjuncture a rare thing to find a priest of 
the Church of England in a parish church. Pulpits were for 
the most part held by Independents and fanatics, and served 
as ‘drums ecclesiastic,’ churchings and baptisms being per- 
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formed in secret, while a populace, growing ignorant of 

Christian principles, was fed on discourses full of speculative 

and rational things. Persons who, like Evelyn and Sir 

Peter Osborne, were maintainers of the old order had to stay 

at home to catechise and instruct theirfamily. And yet the 

darkest hour for the Church of England had by no means 

struck. An Act of Oblivion to all that would obey the Govern- 

ment had been published in 1652. James Usher, the learned 
Primate of Ireland, whose rather primitive chronology of the 
Bible was so long accepted by Englishmen, was still suffered 
to preach in Lincoln’s Inn, and Dr. Jeremy Taylor at 
St. Gregory’s; but two years later no churches or public 
assemblies were open on Christmas Day, while, per contra, 
Cromwell chose Ash Wednesday for a demonstration in his 
own honour. ‘In contradiction to all custom and decency, 
‘the usurper feasted at the Lord Mayor’s; riding in state 
‘thro’ the city, and on Xmas Day, 1654, a proclamation was 
‘issued that “none of the Church of England should dare 
‘ “ either to preach or administer Sacraments, teach schools, 
‘“ ete, etc.,on pain of imprisonment.” ’ The press, however, 
either with or without authorisation, continued to print the 
writings of Churchmen; and Dorothy Osborne quotes from 
those of Jeremy Taylor. The quaint style, the other- 
worldliness, and the rules for practical holiness which dis- 
tinguish the Bishop’s pages all served to commend him as a 
friend for a woman too often left alone with her dying 
father, her ruffling brothers, her cousin Moll, her niece Jane, 
her ‘ high Hall-garden,’ and her own anxious thoughts. 

But it wouid be to misrepresent Dorothy Osborne to 
describe her as low-spirited. Her portrait by Kneller gives 
the idea of a woman above the middle height, more quick- 
witted than dignified, and with a clear, honest gaze that 
speaks volumes for her directness of purpose and self-respect. 
Her letters owe nothing to fine phrases :— 

‘ All letters, methinks, should be free and easy as one’s discourse, 
and not made up of hard words, like a charm. ’Tis an admirable thing 
to see how some people will labour to find out terms that obscure a 
plain sense. Like a gentleman I knew, who would never say, “'The 
weather grows cold,” but that “ Winter began to salute us.”’ I have ro 
patience for such coxcombs, and cannot blame an old uncle of mine 
that threw the standish at his man’s head because he writ a letter for 
him where, instead of saying (as his master bid him) “ that he would 
have writ himself but he had the gout in his hand,” he said “that the 
gout in his hand would not permit him to put pen to paper.” The 
fellow thought he had mended it mightily; and that putting pen to 
paper was much better than plain writing.’ 
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Dorothy’s style is perfectly plain ; and it is a curious thing, 
and one not yet satisfactorily explained, that at the end of 
the eighteenth century the style in vogue in letters and maga- 
zine articles was very much more pedantic and affected, and 
further removed from naiveté, than it had been at the time of 
the Restoration. Who was to blame for this fashionable de- 
parture from ‘plain writing’? Was it Lord Chesterfield ? 
or was it an awful echo of Dr. Johnson ? 

Miss Osborne’s correspondence began to provoke the com- 
ments of her family. They wot not that she was earning 
immortality for herself when she sat up ‘at night with a 
‘ poor moped fellow that served her father ;’ and, even if 
they did not object to Mr. Temple, they objected to being 
kept out of the secret. 


‘Would you had heard how I have been catechised for you and 
seen how soberly I sit and answer to interrogatories. Would you 
think that upon examination it is found that you are not an in- 
different person to me? But the mischief is, that what my intentions 
and resolutions are is not to be discovered, tho’ much pains has been 
taken to collect all scattering (sic) circumstances; and all the pro- 
bable conjectures that can be raised from thence has been urged to see 
if anything would be confessed. And all this with so much ceremony 
and compliment, so many pardons asked for undertaking to counsel 
and inquire, and so great kindness and passion for all my interests pro- 
fessed, that I cannot but take it well, tho’ I am very weary on’t. 
To all this I make no reply, but that if they will needs have it that | 
am not without kindness for you they must needs conclude withal 
that ’tis no part of my intention to ruin you—and so the conference 
breaks up for that time.’ 


Sometimes Dorothy carries the war into the neighbouring 
country, and gives her opinion on the lives and marriages of 
her friends. 


‘My aunt is still in town, kept by her business, and my precious 
uncle does so visit her, and is so kind, that without doubt some mis- 
chief will follow. Do you know his son, my cousin Harry? "Tis a 
handsome youth, and well natured, but such a goose! and she has 
bred him so strangely that he needs all his 10,000 a year. I would 
fain have him marry my Lady Diana Rich. ... But my Lady 
Isabella, that speaks and looks and sings and plays all so prettily, why 
cannot I say that she is as free from faults as her sister (Diana) 
believes her? No, Iam afraid she is not, and sorry that those she 
has are so generally known. My brother did not bring them for an 
example, but I did—and made him confess she had better have 
married a beggar than that beast with all his estate. She cannot be 
excused; but certainly they run a strange hazard that have such 
husbands as make them think they cannot be more undone whatever 
course they take. Oh, ’tis ten thousand pities, and were I as she I should 
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hide myself from all the world; I should think all people that looked 
on me read it in my face and despised me in their hearts; and at the 
same time they made me a leg or spoke civilly to me I should believe 
they did not think I deserve their respect. . . . But is it possible that 
they say that my Lord Leicester and my Lady are in great disorder, 
and that, after forty years patience he has now taken up the cudgels 
and resolved to venture for the mastery? Methinks he wakes out of 
his long sleep like a froward child that wrangles and fights with all 
that comes near it. What an age do we live in when ’tis a miracle if 
in ten couples that are married two of them so as not to publish to 
the world that they cannot agree. . . . When we have tried all ways 
to happiness, there is no such thing to be found but in a sound con- 
formance to one’s condition, whatever it be, and in not aiming at 
anything that is either impossible or improbable: all the rest is but 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and Idurst pronounce it so from that 
little knowledge I have had of the world, tho’ I had not Scripture 
for my warrant. There can be no pleasure in a struggling life, and that 
folly which we condemn in an ambitious man, that is, ever labouring 
for that which is hardly got and more uncertainly kept, is seen in all 
according to their several humours; in some ‘tis covetousness, in 
others pride, in some a stubbornness of nature that chooses always to go 
against the tide, and in others an unfortunate fancy to things that are 
in themselves innocent till we make them otherwise by desiring them 
too much. Of this sort you and I are, I think. We have lived 
hitherto upon hopes so airy that I have often wondered how they 
could support the weight of our misfortunes; but passion gives a 
strength above nature ; we see it in most people, and, not to flatter our- 
selves, ours is but a refined degree of madness. . . . But, & propos of 
Mr. Smith, who would ever have dreamt he should have had my 
Lady Sunderland (Waller’s Sacharissa), tho’ he be a very fine 
gentleman and does more than deserve her? I think I shall never 
forgive her one thing she said of him, which was that she married him 
out of pity; it was the pitifullest saying that ever I heard, and made 
him so contemptible that I should not have married him for that 
reason. . . . 1 am altogether of your mind that my Lady Sunderland 
isnot to be followed in her marrying fashion, and that Mr. Smith 
never appeared Jess her servant than in desiring it; to speak truth it 
was convenient for neither of them, and in meaner people had been 
plain undoing one another, which I cannot understand to be kindness 
of either side. She has lost by it much of the repute she had gained 
by keeping herself a widow; it was then believed that wit and dis- 
cretion were to be reconciled in her person that have so seldom been 
persuaded to meet in anybody else. But we are all mortal.’ 


If wit and discretion ever really met, we are ready to say 
that they did so in Dorothy Osborne. She is very just in 
her estimates, and though staunchly royal and loyal at heart 
still metes out full measure of praise to Algernon Sydney. 

‘I am wholly ignorant of the story you mention... . I should 
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have guessed it Algernon Sydney, but that I cannot see in him that 
likelihood of a fortune which you seem to imply by saying ’tis not 
present. But if you should mean by that that ’tis possible his wit 
and good parts may raise him to one, you must pardon if I am not of 
your opinion, for 1 do not think these are times for anybody to expect 
preferment in that he deserves it, and in the best ’twas even too 
uncertain for a wise body to trust to.’ 


His name appears again in the most important letter of 
this collection. Cromwell had dissolved the Long Parlia- 
ment, and Miss Osborne comments on it thus :— 

‘Sir,—That you may be sure it was a dream that I writ that part 
of my letter in, I do not now remember what it was I writ, but seems 
it was very kind, and possibly you owe the discovery on’t to my being 
asleep. But I do not repent it, for I should not love you if I did not 
think you discreet enough to be trusted with the knowledge of all my 
kindness. Therefore, ’tis not that I desire to hide it from you, but 
that I do not love to tell it; and perhaps if you could read my heart, I 
should make less scruple of your seeing on’t there than in my letters, 

‘ But bless me, what will become of us all now? Is not this a strange 
turn? What does my Lord Lisle? Sure this will at least defer your 
journey? Tell me what I must think on’t; whether it be better or 
worse, or whether you are at all concerned in’t. For if you are not, 
Iam not, only if I had been so wise as to have taken hold of the offer 
was made me by Henry Cromwell I might have been in the fair way 
of preferment, for, sure, they will be greater now than ever. Is it true 
that Algernon Sydney was so unwilling to leave the House that the 
General was fain to take the pains to turn him out himself? Well, 
*tis a pleasant world this. If Mr. Pim were alive again, I wonder 
what he would think of these proceedings, and whether this would 
appear so great a breach of the privilege of Parliament as the demand- 
ing the five members? But I shall talk treason by-and-bye if I do 
not look to myself. "Tis safer talking of the orange-flower water you 
sent me. ‘The carrier has given me a great charge to tell you that it 
‘ame safe, and that I must do him right. As you say, ’tis not the 
best I have seen, nor the worst. 

‘I shall expect your Diary next week, though this will be but a 
short letter ; you may allow me to make excuses too, sometimes; but, 
seriously, my father is now so continuously ill that I have hardly time 
for anything. "Tis but an ague that he has, but yet I am much afraid 
that is more than his age and weakness will be able to bear; he keeps 
his bed, and never rises but to have it made, and most times faints 
with that. You ought in charity to write as much as you can, for, in 
earnest, my life here since my father’s sickness is so sad that, to another 
humour than mine, it would be unsupportable; but I have been so 
used to misfortunes that I cannot be much surprised with them, though, 
perhaps, I am as sensible of them as another. I'll leave you, for I 
tind these thoughts begin to put me in ill-humour ; farewell, may you 
be ever happy. If I am so at all, it is in being 
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Everything comes to an end at last, even such a long 
courtship as this between young Mr. Temple and Sir Peter 
Osborne’s daughter. Her other suitors have ere this con- 
soled themselves, and wedded. 

‘What a multitude of willow garlands I shall wear before I die. I 
think I had best make them into faggots for the cold weather; the 
flame they would make in the chimney would be of more use to me 
than that which was in the hearts of all those that gave them me and 
would last as long.’ 


There are changes also in Dorothy’s home circle. Her 
brother Robert was dead, and so was Lady Peyton, her 
eldest sister, and Mr. Temple had gone to Ireland with his 
father. 


‘I find it much easier to talk of your coming back than of your 
going. You shall never persuade me I send you this journey. No, 
pray let it be your father’s commands, ora necessity your fortune puts 
upon you. . . . No, my dear, this is our last misfortune; let us bear 
it nobly. . . . "Tis not that I have less kindness or more courage than 
you, but that mistrusting myself more (as I have more reason) I have 
armed myself all that is possible. I have thought that there is not 
much difference between your being at Dublin or at London, as our 
affairs stand.’ 


The affairs mended at last, but not till Miss Osborne was 
alone in the world after Sir Peter’s death, and after a 
final and terrible altercation with her brother as to her 
choice of a husband. He contended that Mr. Temple held 
my Lord-Lieutenant’s principles, that religion and honour 
were things he did not consider, and that he would take any 
engagement, serve on any employment, and do anything to 
advance himself. One is tempted to ask, How far was Miss 
Osborne over-partial or her brother harshly unjust to Temple? 
The aspirant to her hand seems at that time to have been 
too young to give the Osbornes any just cause of dislike or 
ill-will, yet it is impossible to deny that there were in his 
wary, observant, and quietly selfish nature traits that might 
tempt the brother to call him a selfish timeserver himself. 

‘I had no patience for this. To say you were a beggar, your father 
not worth 4,000/, in the whole world, was nothing in comparison of 
having no religion, nor no honour, I forgot all my disguise, and we 
talked ourselves weary. He reproved me, and I defied him, but both 
in as civil language as it would permit; and parted in great anger, 
with the usual ceremony of a leg and a courtesy, that you would have 
died of laughing to have seen us. The next day, I, not being at dinner, 
saw him not till night; then he came into my chamber, where I 
supped but he did net. Afterwards Mr. Gibson and he and I talked ot 
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indifferent things till all but we two went to bed. Then he sat half an 
hour and said not a word; norItohim. Atlast, in a pitiful tone, “ Sister,” 
says he, “ I have heard you say that, when anything troubles you, of 
all things you apprehend going to bed, because then it increases upon 
you, and you lie at the mercy of all your sad thoughts, which the 
silence and darkness of the night adds a horror to.” 

‘I am at that pass now—I vow to God I would not endure another 
night like the last to gain a crown—I who resolved to take no notice 
of what ailed him, said ’twasa knowledge I had raised from my spleen, 
and so fell into a discourse on melancholy and the causes, and from 
that (I know not how) into religion, and we talked so long and so 
devoutly that it laid all our anger. We grew to a calm and peace 
with the world. He asked my pardon and I his, and he promised me 
never to speak of it to me whilst he lives, but leave the event to God 
Almighty: until he sees it done he will always be the same to me 
that he is; then he shall leave me, he says, not out of want of 
kindness to me, but because he cannot see the ruin of a person 
that he loves so passionately. . . . These are the terms we are at.’ 


Temple probably had no inherent reverence for the persons 
and institutions which were so dear to the Osbornes, he was 
susceptible rather than eager, and ever preferred the maxims 
of toleration to the din of polemics. Graceful and accom- 
plished, he outran most of his generation in his power of 
advancing himself; yet if self-advancement was the main- 
spring of his conduct, he never gave Dorothy any reason to 
complain either of want of faith or want of kindness. A 
learned, benevolent, cautious, and very useful man, he must 
have been prematurely grave when at twenty years of age 
he first won the regard of tne Cavalier’s daughter. He re- 
mained faithful to her, though she brought him no fortune, 
and though he married her after the smallpox had destroyed 
her beauty. Dorothy was happy with him, none the less 
that she had laid down as the pattern for married life ‘a 
‘ kindness that should increase every day, if it were possi- 
‘ ble, but never lessen.’ They were married in the winter 
1654-5. 

This is not the place for discussing their married lives. 
Our business to-day is strictly limited to the love letters of 
Dorothy Osborne written before their happy union. ‘ What 
‘do you mean,’ asks the writer of her lover, ‘to do with all 
‘ my letters?’ ‘ Leave them behind you? If you do, it must be 
‘in safe hands. We congratulate Miss Osborne on the 
hands into which her correspondence after two centuries has 


fallen. 
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Art. X.—The Life of the Right Honourable William Edward 
Forster. By T. Wemyss Rep. Two volumes, 8vo. 
London: 1888. 


\ r. Rerp, in presenting the public with an account of the 
~"™ life of the late Mr. Forster, must have felt the task he 
had undertaken was in some respects a difficult one. The 
great events in which Mr. Forster, in the last years of his life, 
played so prominent a part are quite recent. They con- 
stitute, moreover, but the opening scenes of a drama which 
is still in possession of the political stage, and by which the 
public mind is still deeply moved. An inferior author might 
have yielded to the temptation to administer to the public 
appetite of the moment, for which his materials must have 
afforded ample opportunity, rather than to give to the world 
a picture in true perspective of the whole life of a statesman 
whose career was a singularly useful and honourable one, 
which assuredly deserves to be recorded for the benefit and 
instruction of his fellow-countrymen. Mr. Reid has dealt 
necessarily with those political questions of the day which 
are the subject of the sharpest controversy amongst poli- 
ticians. Yet he has avoided the spirit and temper of the 
political partisan, and he has maintained throughout the 
character of an appreciative yet honest biographer, whose 
main purpose it has been to make Mr. Forster, the statesman 
and the man, stand out, such as he was, before the minds of 
all who read this biography. 

Mr. Forster, considered as a statesman, died young; and 
he has only lately died; hence it is that we rise from the 
perusal of Mr. Reid’s volumes with the sense that we have 
made acquaintance with a type of statesman new to English 
political biography, though playing a great part on the 
political stage of the day, and perhaps destined in the 
future to play a still more important part in the Parliamen- 
tary history of the country. 

The son of an eminent missionary preacher amongst the 
Quakers, William Edward Forster was born in the year 
1818 in Dorsetshire, not far from Bridport, a place not very 
accurately described by Mr. Reid as a small fishing-village 
on the coast.* His mother, a sister of Mr. Buxton, after- 
* Bridport is, in fact, an inland town of some little importance, and 
was represented in Parliament till three years ago. The name and 
the voice of the last member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) were very 
well known to all members of the Parliament 1880-85, 
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wards Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, was also a ‘ Friend’ and 
a preacher; and the lives of both parents were in a singular 
degree determined by their convictions of the special work 
to which from time to time Heaven had called them. Mr. 
Forster the elder had been only a short time married, and 
his child was only a few months old, when he felt that he 
was ‘ called ’ to undertake a religious mission to ‘ the Friends’ 
in the United States. Characteristically trampling on ‘the 
* weakness of the flesh,’ he tore himself from wife and child, 
and for five long years remained devoted to missionary work 
in America. A story is told that when Forster was a mere 
child, travelling in charge of a nurse, an old gentleman, 
their fellow-traveller in the coach, addressed to the boy the 
question, ‘ Whereis your papa, my dear?’ ‘ Papa is preach- 
‘ing in America,’ was the reply. ‘And where is your 
‘mamma, then?’ ‘ Mamma is preaching in Ireland.’ 

Nothing, it is said, could exceed the affection and care of 
both these strange parents for the welfare of their son, but 
the course of his education was calculated rather to pre- 
serve him from all risk of contamination than to fit him 
at an early age to take his part in the world. He left home 
at thirteen to attend a private school at Bristol kept by a 
‘worthy Friend, who erred, if at all, only on the side of 
‘omniscience’; and after a year and a half he was trans- 
ferred to a higher class establishment, also under Quaker 
rule, at Tottenham, close to the old home of his father’s 
family, where he spent the remainder of his school-days. 
Having reached his eighteenth year, pending a decision as 
to his future career he read with a friend of his own age, 
John Henry Gurney, under a private tutor, a clergyman at 
Norwich. 

Long before he had ‘started in life’ young Forster’s 
character and tastes were disclosing themselves. Con- 
scientious ina high degree, hardworking, deeply interested— 
even from his childhood—in the political movements of the 
time ; endowed with a clear, strong brain which he delighted 
to exercise, above all things, in the solution of mathematical 
problems, and with an ambition to take a part in public 
life, the boy was in this instance most truly the father of 
the man. - At the Tottenham school amongst his themes is 
one ‘On the Conduct of England to Uncivilised Nations,’ 
another ‘On the Advantages to Civilisation of Education,’ 
a third on the ‘Causes of Irish Misery,’ a fourth on ‘The 
Lawfulness of Rebelling against an Unjust Law.’ Upon his 
essay on ‘ Tithes’ is the written caution of his master— 
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‘Beware of acrimony, William, lest whilst inveighing 
‘ against an unchristian system thou shouldest be influenced 
‘ by an unchristian spirit.’ Before he had left school there 
was also noticed in Forster that strong love of nature, of 
wild flowers, of wild birds and beasts, and, above all, of 
fine scenery, which was one of his strongest characteristics 
to the end of his life, and which added so greatly to the 
happiness of his holidays when in later years he was able 
now and then to cast off the dust of his labours at Bradford 
and Westminster, and gain fresh health and strength amidst 
the glories of the Alps and the Dolomites. The work and 
the holidays of Forster’s manhood were in a singular degree 
the realization of his boyish hopes and wishes, and to him, 
if to anyone, is Wordsworth’s description applicable :-— 
‘ His is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.’ 


Forster’s education, so far at least as it was due to the 
regular teaching of masters, was very little. But he had 
acquired, or perhaps been endowed with, a deep thirst 
for knowledge and an immense power of application. 
He would never content himself with half-knowledge of 
any subject with which he had to deal, and it would be 
strange if a youth of eighteen, with a character such as 
this, did not before many years elapsed surpass in information, 
and possibly even in learning, most of his contemporaries 
who in their youth might have received much more regular 
educational training. The experience, indeed, which most 
boys get at school, and afterwards at a university, was not for 
him. His parents were clearly people of liberal minds as 
well as of fervent piety ; but nevertheless, his breeding and 
education were conducted in a somewhat narrow circle, and 
he can have had but singularly little knowledge of the world 
outside the society of Friends before the beginning of 
his Bradford life. His nature was of a kind not easy to 
cramp within narrow limits. He was a Quaker, but he was 
also an Englishman, and if ever the two characters were to 
be forced into seeming conflict, there was no doubt which 
would go to the wall. With him the wider sympathy always 
prevailed over the narrower interest. Thus, man of peace as 
he was, he shared with his countrymen, during the Crimean 
War, the conviction that the struggle of his own free nation 
against the autocratic power of Russia was an eminently 
righteous one. Whilst still a Quaker of the Quakers, he 
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would .not have scrupled, by force of arms if necessary, to 
suppress the slave trade; though all the peace party of the 
kingdom might be against him. In later years he even 
became an ardent volunteer, and went through a course of 
musketry instruction at Hythe. A strong and earnest 
Liberal, he would not let the zeal of the party politician 
deaden him to the wider claims of his country. Nor 
would he suffer his prejudices as an Englishman and a 
European to make him indifferent, when dealing with native 
races, to the broad sympathies of humanity. There was 
in Forster’s nature no sectarianism, religious or political. 
In his conduct it was certain that the Christian would 
be too much for the sectary, the statesman for the party 
politician. 

His wish as a boy and asa young man was to go to the Bar, 
not so much from a liking for the profession, as from the 
belief that in this way he would be able to make his way into 
the House of Commons, always the great object of his life. 
His excellent father, however, thoroughly convinced that 
Providence specially directed every step in his own life, and 
accordingly setting aside for himself every predilection of 
his own, gave his own wishes the rein when he had to con- 
sider the course of life of his son. He forbade the Bar. He 
had hopes of getting the lad into a London bank, where he 
had some interest, and in the meantime he must take to 
business. Young Forster, therefore, was soon settled at 
Norwich, in the camlet manufactory of ‘a Mr. Robberds,’ 
who is still remembered as not merely a successful manu- 
facturer, but as a man of considerable cultivation and lite- 
rary taste. Here, on his nineteenth birthday, he attained the 
position of salaried clerk at 60/. for that year, and a prospect 
of 1001. the next. Soon a more promising place was found for 
him in the woollen mill of the Peases at Darlington, whence 
in July 1838 he writes to his father that he is regularly 
employed as a wool-sorter, working in slip-paper cap and 
shears from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M., with intervals only of an hour 
for breakfast and an hour and a half for dinner. Two 
months later he asks his parents to send him Abbot’s 
‘Trigonometry, Hamilton’s ‘Conic Sections,’ Lacroix’s 
‘ Differential Calculus,’ and, above all, Taylor’s ‘ Elements 
‘of Algebra,’ so that he might to some purpose employ his 
evening hours. It was whilst employed by the Peases at 
Darlington that he first made himself known in public life by 
writing and speaking in the cause of the suppression of the 
slave trade, under the leadership of his distinguished uncle, 
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Mr. Fowell Buxton, who thought very highly of his abilities 
and wished to make him his private secretary. The nephew 
was keenly anxious to accept the offer and come to London ; 
but once again Mr, Forster the elder put a stopper on his 
son's aspirations. Nevertheless, young Forster’s stay at 
Darlington did not last long, for July 1839 found him in 
London, acquiring a knowledge of counting-house work and 
business correspondence with Messrs. Sanderson, Fry, & Fox, 
in the Old Jewry. By the end of 1840, however, the long- 
cherished hope of his father to get him into the bark had 
to be abandoned ; and his uncle, seeing the absolute uncer- 
tainty of his prospects, offered him a place in his brewery. 
Forster’s conscience would not permit of his earning a liveli- 
hood by such a trade, and he turned an equally deaf ear to 
a proposal that he should enter some manufacturing concern 
which traded in slave-grown produce. His destiny, however, 
did not remain much longer uncertain, for early in 1841 he 
began business in Bradford as a woolstapler, in partnership 
with Mr. Fison, the son of a member of the Wesleyan body, 
who had a large woolstapling business at Thetford in Norfolk, 
and with whom, out of a chance acquaintanceship, an inti- 
mate friendship with old Mr. Forster had grown up. To 
Bradford and the wool-trade Forster remained constant, and 
his fortunes must have grown steadily. 


‘The two partners began as young men on borrowed capital, and 
amid many adverse circumstances. They had to face many seasons of 
anxiety and depression. They were men themselves opposed in 
political opinions and in their views upon many of the questions of 
the time. Yet from the first day to the last of that long partnership, 
which ended only with Mr. Forster’s death, unbroken amity reigned 
between them.’ (Vol. i. p. 104.) 


The partners flourished and became, comparatively at all 
events, wealthy men. In 1850 Forster married Jane Arnold, 
the daughter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, thereby terminating 
his connexion with the Friends, who in accordance with 
their rules, but in the most friendly manner possible, expelled 
him from their Society for marrying, in spite of their remon- 
strances, the daughter of a clergyman of the Church of 
England ! 

Among the Bradford manufacturers Forster soon became 
known as a man much interested in the literature of the 
day. Great admirer as he was of the writings of Carlyle, it 
was a happy day for him when that philosopher and Mrs. 
Carlyle came down for a ‘three weeks’ visit to his house at 
Rawdon. Here Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Hough- 
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ton) had been asked to meet them, and he set himself to 
‘draw’ Carlyle, till Forster was reminded ‘ of a naughty 
‘ boy rubbing a fierce cat’s tail backwards, and getting on 
‘ between furious growls and fiery sparks, but managing to 
‘avoid the threatened scratches.’ Both at Rawdon and at 
his new and final home at Wharfeside, Forster attracted to 
himself distinguished men of very various sorts. Amongst 
his acquaintances were Robert Owen, the socialist, and 
Thomas Cooper, the chartist. Working-men and Forster 
made friends easily; he met them on an equality, and 
doubtless many a keen discussion helped to enlighten the 
mind of the future statesman not less than that of the 
mill-hand, on some of the political and social questions of 
the day. 

It need hardly be said that Forster’s inclinations led him 
to take an active part in every kind of local political work. 
Always exerting himself to benefit his own workpeople, he 
became popular not merely with them, but with their class. 
With the aims of the Chartists he had very great sympathy, 
though always opposed to the more violent of their leaders, 
who advocated a resort to physical force to accomplish their 
objects. In 1848 he appears to have had strong leanings 
towards the notion of national workshops, where the de- 
serving labourer was always to find employment at an 
adequate wage; but maybe what he saw of Louis Blanc’s 
tailors during a short visit to Paris in that year some- 
what damped the hopes he had been inclined to indulge in 
of any benefit being obtainable for the working classes by 
State aid of that kind. Always regarded as, in a special 
degree, the friend of the working-man, his first candidate- 
ship for Parliament took place at the general election of 
1857, when, in response to an invitation from Leeds, he came 
forward as a radical reformer and the friend of a national 
system of education; but he did not go to the poll, lest he 
should endanger the seat of the other Liberal candidate, the 
sitting member, Mr. Baines. A vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Leeds occurred a couple of months later, and again 
Forster was disappointed, the more moderate Liberal being 
selected as the party candidate. It was not till the general 
election of April 1859 that Forster was brought forward for 
Leeds as the choice of the united Liberal party, but he was 
never destined to represent that borough, and Sir Edward 
Baines and a Conservative were returned. Thus it was not 
till after long waiting and much disappointment that he ulti- 
mately entered Parliament in February 1861 as member for 
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his own town of Bradford, where the representation had sud- 
denly fallen vacant. He was elected without opposition, 
and, to the credit of the electors of Bradford, he remained 
their member till his death, a quarter of a century afterwards. 

At that time the sympathies of Englishmen were much 
divided on the subject of the Civil War in America, and in 
Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet were some men, and among them 
Mr. Gladstone, who believed that the Southern States would 
certainly establish themselves as an independent nation. Mr. 
Forster’s feelings against slavery were so strong that it 
need scarcely be said he was a Northerner to the backbone, 
and both as an independent member, aud afterwards when a 
subordinate member of the Ministry during the time of the 
Geneva arbitration, he did his best to promote harmony 
between Great Britain and the American Republic. Events 
seemed to be pushing him rapidly to the front in the House 
of Commons, and only some two years after he had become 
member for Bradford his ambition awoke to a possibly 
very brilliant future. ‘The old Whig leaders were worn 
‘out. There were no new Whigs. Cobden and Bright were 
‘impracticable and un-English, and there were hardly any 
‘hopeful Radicals. There was a great prize of power and 
‘influence to be aimed at,’ &c. So wrote Mr. Forster in 
1863 to his wife (vol. i. p. 361). And when some twelve 
years later Mr. Forster was, in the eyes of many Liberals, the 
statesman best qualified to undertake the Leadership of the 
Liberal party, we can well believe that it was ‘ not without 
‘a pang’ that he felt it to be his duty, considering the 
hostility towards him of the Birmingham League and its 
followers, to withdraw from competition with Lord Har- 
tington, who in a singular degree enjoyed the respect and 
conlidence of every section of the party, and who in his 
subsequent career, in the midst of the din of party strife 
and the desperate struggles of rival factions, has given evi- 
dence of courageous independence of character, and of a 
power to grasp the great political issues of the time, worthy 
of the best traditions of British statesmanship. 

In 1865 Mr. Forster was appointed a member of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, whose labours resulted in the 
passing of the Endowed Schools Act under his auspices 
through Parliament four years afterwards, when he repre- 
sented the Education Department in the House of Commons. 
His first official post was that of Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, offered to him by Lord Russell, who on Lord 
Palmerston’s death, in the autumn of 1865, had succeeded 
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to the Premiership —an offer, however, not accepted by Mr. 
Forster till he had convinced himself of the determination 
of the Ministry to press forward a thoroughgoing Reform 
Bill. Forster himself was a thorough ‘ household-suffrage 
‘man,’ and worked energetically with other Liberals in 
Opposition to would the Disraeli Reform Bill of 1867 in 
that direction. 

We have no space here to record, much less to do justice 
to, Mr. Forster’s labours in the cause of education. Mr. 
Gladstone became Prime Minister as the result of the 
general election of 1868, and Mr. Forster was appointed 
Vice-President of the Education Committee of Council. In 
the autumn of 1869 he submitted to the Cabinet his first 
suggestions for drafting an Education Bill, and the Session 
of 1870 (in July of which year he entered the Cabinet) saw 
the triumphant passage of the Education Act. In its pass- 
age through Parliament, however, there was much that 
was painful to Mr. Forster. The Act was, in fact, a com- 
promise, and it is certain that a more completely national 
system of education, which would have swept out of existence 
the denominational schools of the country, could not at that 
time have been set up. Forster had been throughout his 
life a supporter of the continued establishment of the Church 
of England, and his difference on this and cognate questions 
with the majority of Radicals was brought into great pro- 
minence in the struggles over the Education Bill of 1870. 
He found his bitterest opponents amongst his old friends. 
In his constituency his own party, or a majority of them, 
condemned him. The Birmingham Education League pur- 
sued him with unrelenting hostility. Nevertheless, as years 
went on, Forster had the great consolation of knowing that, 
whether his Bill were perfect or not, no measure of his day 
had proved so beneficial to his countrymen as the Education 
Act of 1870, and his friends doubtless share his biographer’s 
belief ‘that the best memorial of Mr. Forster’s life is to be 
‘found in the schools which, rising in every town and 
‘ village in the land he loved so well, bear witness to the 
‘success of the Act of which he was the author, and in 
‘which it was his happy lot to see the realization of the 
‘ cherished aspirations of his youth.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government accomplished excellent work, 
but not without causing great offence to powerful interests, 
and his sudden appeal to the electorate in 1874 resulted in 
the return of a large Conservative majority. Mr. Gladstone 
then retired from the leadership of the party, but came to 
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the front again in the attacks made upon the foreign policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, whose appeal to the country in 1880 
met with a reception as unfavourable as had been the appeal 
of his rival six years before. 

When Mr. Gladstone, at the head of a powerful majority, 
took office in the spring of 1880, and appointed Mr. Forster 
to the post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, it was felt 
universally that no selection could have been made more to 
the taste of those politicians whose boast it was that they 
in a special degree understood the nature of Irish discontent, 
and were the truest friends of the Irish people. Mr. Forster 
was known to be a sturdy and advanced Liberal, with keen 
sympathy for democratic reform. He had shown an indi- 
viduality of character and a determination to prefer what 
was practical and useful in reform to a striving after systems 
of theoretic perfection; and he had doubtless in consequence 
run foul of the caucuses, offended many whose whole poli- 
tical faith was bounded by the limits of some shallow nostrum, 
and risked his reputation for thoroughness with many of the 
most earnest and active Liberals of the more fanatical and 
uncompromising section of that comprehensive party. His 
honest independence, however, and his reputation for practical 
statesmanship, had given him a peculiar position amongst 
his countrymen such as no repetition of mere party shib- 
boleths, no self-prostration before a great name, no devotion to 
some abstract political idea, could possibly give to the most 
brilliant of self-seeking politicians amongst such a people as 
ourown. With Irish poverty and suffering Mr. Forster, asa 
young man, in 1846 and 1847, had done more than merely 
show his sympathy. In the dark days of the famine he had 
laboured in the cause of starving Ireland, and with his father 
and other benevolent members of the Society of Friends, he 
had done much to draw the attention of the English people 
to the impending distress, and to turn their sympathy into 
a right channel of usefulness. ‘Towards Irish political dis- 
content, no less than towards Irish poverty and distress, 
Mr. Forster bore a pitying heart. When the foolish rising of 
Smith O’Brien took place, and he and John Dillon and others 
were proclaimed as ‘traitors, Mr. Forster heard from one of 
their sympathisers that they were in hiding for their lives. 
His remark was in character. ‘Send John Dillon to me. 
‘He would be quite safe here; no one would suspect a 
* Quaker.’ 

No wonder that the Chief Secretaryship of Mr. Forster 
was specially approved, and indeed urged on by that section 
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of Liberals for whom Sir Charles Russell might be con- 
sidered a spokesman. Surely at last a statesman had been 
found whom it would be impossible for the bitterest oppo- 
nent to accuse of want of sympathy with Irish distress, or 
inability to make allowance for Irish discontent! A man 
whom all men knew to be just and honourable; a man to 
whom, from his very childhood, the arbitrary power of man 
over man, of government over subjects, the exercise cf 
physical force under almost any aspect, had been repulsive ; 
whose aspiration it had been throughout his life to make 
himself useful to the poor and the oppressed, whose own 
career and social position saved him from any temptation to 
let the selfish interests of a class or the prejudices of a 
minority prevail against the carrying of equitable reforms 
which would be beneficial to a people; a man to whom the 
physical suffering of others was a positive pain, who was so 
tender-hearted, even to animals, that he could not take part in 
ordinary field sports :—this was the man whom Mr. Glad- 
stone had chosen to govern Ireland. Surely at last a brighter 
day had dawned, and the Liberal party were justified in 
thinking that at last, under a benevolent and sympathetic 
administration, there would in no long time flourish a well- 
governed and contented Ireland ! 

These hopes, like so many others with regard to Ireland, 
were bitterly disappointed. And why? Were the public 
and the Liberal party and Mr. Gladstone alike mistaken in 
their man? Were the Parnellites right in declaring, on a 
hundred platforms, that the Chief Secretary was in truth a 
bloodthirsty tyrant, animated by vindictive hostility to the 
Irish people, and to whom they fastened the odious nickname 
of Buckshot, and whom they accused in the House of Com- 
mons of taking positive delight in having women dragged 
out of bed at midnight by his brutal myrmidons, the Irish 
Constabulary ? Mr. Reid’s volumes testify that there was no 
mistake as to the honourable, sympathetic, and tender heart 
of Mr. Forster, but that there was much mistake on the part 
of the British public and of British statesmen as to the con- 
ditions of the problem with which they had to deal. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government had not merely to consider the 
necessities and wants, political and otherwise, of the people 
of Ireland; they were face to face with an organization 
largely depending on foreign support, animated by hatred of 
the British connexion, whose ‘ultimate goal’ was avowed 
by its leader to be the setting up of Ireland ‘among the 
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‘nations of the earth’ and the ‘ destruction of the last link 
‘ which keeps her bound to England.’ * 

The wants of the Irish people were one thing, the demands 
of the Parnellite organisation, made freely enough in Ame- 
rica, though far less frankly at home, were another. Mr. 
Forster at last became thoroughly aware that the Land 
League was not so much a political association aiming at 
constitutional reform, as a conspiracy aiming at the over- 
throw of law and the substitution of its own authority for 
that of Parliament. When he became convinced of this, it 
is but fair to Mr. Forster to say that he at once recognized 
that the battle must be fought out; that on such a matter 
there could be no compromise; that ‘two authorities were 
‘up, neither supreme ;’ and there could, in his opinion, be 
no happiness, no peace for Ireland, till the law of the land 
had regained its power. As we shall see, this was not recog- 
nised till much later by some of his colleagues; and we 
should assign, as the main reason of Mr. Forster’s failure, his 
own slowness, and that of the British public, to recognize the 
real state of the case, and the lamentable failure of some of 
his colleagues in the battle, at last joined with the powers of 
disorder, to back him witha hearty and generous support. Mr. 
Forster was aware of the difficult task which Mr. Gladstone, 
in offering him the Irish Secretaryship, had asked him 
to undertake, and he knew that neither in dignity nor 
emolument was the place such as his previous services to 
the country entitled him to expect; but he was the last man 
to let personal objects weigh against his power of usefulness, 
and he undertook the Irish office because he believed he 
could benefit the Irish people. 

The general election of 1880 had not turned on Irish 
policy. Lord Beaconsfield had, indeed, pointed to the coming 
storm, but had declined to make preparation against it by 
proposing to renew the Crimes Act, which was about to 
expire. The leaders of both parties in Great Britain, if they 
had alluded at all to Ireland at the general election, did 
so in order to repudiate any sympathy with the ery for 
Home Rule. From Ireland, however, some sixty Home 
Rulers came to take their places in the new House of 
Commons; of whom, if we remember right, between thirty 
and forty were the adherents of Mr. Parnell, and, therefore, 
throughout the whole of that Parliament bitterly hostile to 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party; whilst the rest, on 





* Parneli’s speech at Cincinnati, February 1880.—ZJrish World. 
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matters of general policy, professed Liberal principles, sat on 
the Liberal benches, and supported the Liberal leader. As 
regards his Irish policy, Mr. Gladstone had received ‘no 
‘mandate’ from the electors; and the Queen’s Speech with 
which he met Parliament contained no suggestion that he 
was about to reform the Irish land laws, though it did indi- 
eate that Irish distress was to be relieved out of the Trea- 
sury, and declared that it was the first duty of Government 
to provide for the security of life and property. The 
Government decided, and we thiuk rightly, under the cir- 
cumstances of the time, not to begin their Irish admi- 
nistration by renewing the Coercion Act. There was nothing 
new in the aim of Mr. Forster’s policy. It was that of all 
Liberal statesmen: to redress grievances, reform abuses, 
govern justly, and so to draw from impossible projects all who 
were honest and law-abiding and loyal in Ireland, and attach 
them to the kingdom of which they, like Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, must remain an integral part. It has been stated * 
recently by a writer, who surely must have known as little 
of Mr. Forster as of the House of Commons in 1880, that 
he excited the righteous indignation of Irish members at the 
very outset by refusing to take counsel with them, and by 
assuming towards them an attitude of distrust and hostility. 
The fact is that the hostility, the abuse, the bitterness were 
all on the other side. The thirty gentlemen described as 
the ‘ Irish members,’ had no wish whatever to be on terms 
with a Government whose Unionist principles were above 
suspicion. Mr. Forster no doubt incurred the bitter hatred 
of Mr. Parnell, but it should be remembered that there was 
no Liberal member of that Parliament, with the exception, 
we think, of Messrs. Labouchere, Cowen, and Bradlaugh, 
who when the dissolution came had not earned the enmity 
of the Irish leader. All of them were to be driven by Par- 
nellite votes from Parliament, if the directions of the 
Parnellite leaders could effect it. To Mr. Parnell the 
Liberal, who is also a Unionist, has always been as hateful 
as he has lately become to Mr. Gladstone. That, and not 
any personal attributes of Mr. Forster, was the reason why 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government stank in the nostrils of the 
so-called Irish party, whether his Government was re- 
presented by Mr. Forster, Lord Spencer, or Sir George 
Trevelyan. 

Mr. Gladstone’s strange statement in March 1880 that 





* Westminster Review for September 1888. 
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‘ there existed in Ireland an absence of crimes and outrages 
‘and a sense of satisfaction such as had never been known 
‘ in the previous history of the country,’ was, on the meeting 
of the new Parliament, rudely put to the test. A Relief of 
Distress Bill had to be introduced, and some answer had to 
be given to demands by Irish members for agrarian legisla- 
tion of a kind different from anything hitherto advocated 
by statesmen. The result was that Mr. Forster accepted 
the principle of a proposal made by Mr. O’Connor Power, 
and asked Parliament to enact, subject to limitations of 
place and time, that landlords who wished to evict on the 
ground of non-payment of rent (even where the rent was 
not ‘ exorbitant’) should pay damages to the tenant for ‘ the 
‘ disturbance’ of his holding.* Such a measure could, of 
course, only be defended as an absclutely necessary ‘ relief of 
‘distress’ Bill. It was not received with much favour in 
the House of Commons; it was rejected by the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Forster always believed that to its loss much 
of the future trouble in Ireland could be traced. At the 
time, of course, much party heat was excited by this unfor- 
tunate Bill; but looking back after eight years to those 
struggles, few fair-minded persons will think it strange that 
a weasure which involved such novel principles, which was 
regarded with contempt by many of the Irish members, 
and which, it must be said, strained ordinary notions of 
equity to the utmost, should have failed to become law. 
The Opposition rightly enough disbelieved in the possibility 
of maintaining Mr. Forster’s ‘limitations’; they argued with 
some force that a minimum of good would be accomplished 
at a maximum sacrifice of sound principle, and they declared 
that no Government should be suffered, on the plea of 
inability to maintain peace and uphold law, to pass legisla- 
tion of such evil precedent and such unjust operation. 

Mr. Forster’s reputation, however, during his two years of 
the Irish secretaryship depends less on the agrarian legisla- 
tion which he, in common with the other members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, proposed to Parliament, than on the 
measures taken to ensure the maintenance of law and order, 
for which he was in the first instance primarily responsible. 
It has often been said that the failure of Mr. Forster’s Irish 

* By the Act of 1870 tenants were entitled to compensation for im- 
provements, and to compensation for disturbance, except where the 
eviction took place for non-payment of rent, and even then, when the 
rent, in the opinion of a county court judge, was ‘ exorbitant.” 
VOL. CLXVIII. NO. CCCXLIV. NN 
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administration to fulfil the first duty of government was due 
to his own incapacity or deficiencies, and that his colleagues 
trusted him completely, and ‘gave him a free hand.’ This 
notion, however, Mr. Reid’s book completely dispels ; and 
at the beginning of his rule in Ireland, Mr. Forster was 
refused that very executive authority which he declared to 
be essential to the enforcement of law. 

Parliament had been prorogued on September 7, and Mr, 
Parnell and his followers at once took the field, denouncing 
the Government with the utmost bitterness, advising Irish 
farmers not to give evidence before the Royal Commission 
which the Government had appointed to inquire into the 
land-laws, and, more important than all, inaugurating the 
system now known as boycotting, which Mr. Gladstone a 
year anda half later described so admirably as ‘ combined 
‘ intimidation, made use of forthe purpose of destroying the 
‘ private liberties of choice by fear of ruin and starvation,’ and 
operating, as he went on to point out, by means of ‘a sanc- 
‘tion by which alone in the long run it could be made tho- 
‘roughly effective, viz., the murder which is not to be 
‘denounced.’ Thus neither the Disturbance Bill which the 
Government had tried to pass, nor the promises of remedial 
land legislation they had made, had done anything to soften 
the enmity of the Parnellite band. They sneered at the 
Disturbance Bill, they tried to thwart the Land Commission, 
and they did their best, when the Land Act had become law, 
to defeat its operation. Mr. Wemyss Reid rightly enough 
gauges the sort of feeling which arose in certain ‘ patriotic’ 
breasts. A reforming Government with liberal land legisla- 
tion in prospect might become popular, though they were 
opposed to Home Rule, and though they had no intention of 
allowing Mr. Parnell to govern [reland. Would this suit 
Mr. Parnell and his friends ? Would this suit the American- 
Irish upon whom they lean? The Chief Secretary, it was 
soon seen, 


‘was trying to draw towards the Government something of that feel- 
ing of enthusiasm which had hitherto only been shown by Trishmen 
towards the popular national leaders. He did not hesitate to speak 
out boldly concerning any words or acts on the part of Mr. Parnell, 
or his colleagues, of which he disapproved, and he had even, from 
the Parnellite point of view, the audacity to appeal from the declarations 
of the Irish members to the sentiments of the Irish people. It followed 
that, to a portion at least of the Irish representatives, he was even more 
obnoxious than his predecessor, Mr. James Lowther, had been,’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 251.) 
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During the month of September public attention in Great 
Britain became riveted on events in Ireland, in consequence 
of the speech of Mr. Parnell at Ennis defying the Govern- 
ment and the law, followed at a short interval by the murder 
of Lord Mountmorris, and the seemingly unchecked influence 
of the Land League rapidly spreading itself over the country, 
with the increase of agrarian crime. As Mr. Reid tells 
us :— 


‘The Land League had established courts of its own for the trial of 
land cases, and these courts, wielding the tremendous weapon of boy- 
cotting, were able to inflict at their will the severest penalties on those 
who fell under their ban. Outrages upon cattle, attempts at assassina- 
tion, moonlighting, the sending of threatening letters, and all other 
forms of agrarian crime were on the increase, whilst the tone of the 
Land League leaders became daily more openly and aggressively 
defiant.’ (Vol. ii. p. 25-4.) 


Mr. Forster reported all this to the Prime Minister at 
home, and urged upon him the absolute necessity of vindi- 
cating the authority of the law. 

The Chief Secretary believed, it is clear, that a new 
Coercion Bill was ultimately inevitable; but he thought it 
his duty, in the first instance, to test, by prosecuting Messrs. 
Parnell, Dillon, Biggar, Patrick Egan, Sheridan, Walsh, 
and other leaders of the Land League for a conspiracy to 
defeat the law, how far the existing powers wielded by the 
Executive enabled him to proceed in the direction of sup- 
pressing this intolerable usurpation of the prerogatives of 
government. ‘These men, as he observed to Mr. Gladstone, 
were ‘without doubt great criminals, and mischievous 
‘criminals ;’* but he at the same time expressed his belief 
(afterwards justified by the result) that it was improbable— 
such was the state of Ireland—that any jury would be found 
unanimously in favour of a conviction, though the acts of 
the accused might be clearly established by evidence, and 
the criminal character of the conspiracy clearly pointed out 
by the judges. So far, at all events, there is no reason to 
believe that any difference existed amongst members of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Forster, in his letters to Mr. Gladstone, had 
suggested the possibility of its being found necessary to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
of October 9 shows that the Prime Minister was rather 
inclined to enhance the proposed suspension by further 


* Letter of Mr. Forster to Mr. Gladstone, October 8, 1880. 
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legislation to punish ‘combinations to prevent the perform- 
‘ ance of certain duties and the enjoyment of certain rights.’ 
These proposals had, however, not yet come before the 
Cabinet; and the case upon which, in Mr. Forster’s opinion, 
their necessity rested, not having as yet been fully placed 
before his brother Ministers, it is greatly to be deplored that 
persons of authority in the Liberal party, who were of 
course far less responsible than he was for the peace ot 
ireland, and necessarily far less well acquainted with the 
real state of that country, were already prejudging the 
question and influencing the public to believe that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government trusted entirely to the quieting 
effects of promised remedial legislation, and had entirely 
discarded the brutal methods of ‘coercion.’ Nothing could 
be blacker than the immediate aspect of affairs in Ireland as 
disclosed in Mr. Forster’s letters to Mr. Gladstone. Even 
when he is able to report a certain small diminution in the 
number of outrages he attributes it ‘to the fact that the 
‘ Land League is getting its way, and therefore not needing 
‘ outrages ;’ and he believes it will be impossible to face 
January and February without special legislation involving 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

‘The Irish Executive, in fact, must have power to shut up any 
person they think dangerous. It will require the strongest possible 
case to justify such action ; but, unless matters mend, I fear it will be 
our hard fate to have to take it. As to the Land Bill, when it comes, it 
must be strong and comprehensive. We had better do nothing than 
tinker.’ * 


On November § Mr, Forster presses the same view. No 
one can hate suspending the Habeas Corpus more than 
he does, and such a policy will certainly involve him in dis- 
credit; ‘but he doubts if any other way to Irish govern- 
‘ment can keep peace, protect life, and prevent anarchy.’ 
Even to give remedial land legislation a chance it is neces- 
sary ‘ first to get temporary quiet.’ The military and police 
measures he is taking may stave off a fight for a time, ‘but 
‘ if we do not stop outrages we must expect Lynch law.’ 

When the Cabinet met, after Mr. Gladstone’s speech at 
the Guildhall on November 9, matters had come to a head. 
It had been rumoured for some time past that there was 
dissension in the Cabinet; and as a matter of fact the 
Ministry was only saved from breaking up by Mr. Forster’s 





* Letter of Mr. Forster to Mr. Gladstone, October 25, 1880, 
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surrendering his judgement to certain Ministers who had no 
official connexion with Ireland, but who yet refused to allow 
the man responsible for the peace of the country the means 
which he and his advisers deemed necessary to enable him 
to maintain the peace. 

Mr. Forster gave way and returned to Dublin, and wrote 
thence, on November 23, to Mr. Gladstone a letter which puts 
on record his judgement on the policy adopted and his own 
reasons for yielding that better judgement to the greater 
firmness or obstinacy of some of his colleagues. ‘ My own 
‘ opinion is unchanged—that it is our duty to summon Par- 
‘liament without delay, and to ask them for further 
‘powers. .. . By waiting to January, we shall not only 
‘increase our administrative difficulties, but diminish our 
‘power of dealing successfully with the land question.’ 
But ought he greatly to increase Irish difficulties either by 
himself and those who agreed with him withdrawing from 
the Ministry, or, by insisting on his own view, compelling the 
resignation of his opponents ? 

‘To put the matter plainly,’ he continues in the same letter, ‘it is 
in the power of and to compel me either to increase Irish 
difficulties by a break-up of the Cabinet, or to continue my work here 
—-hard enough under any circumstances—in a way I disapprove. I 
have come to the conclusion that I must take the last alternative, throw- 
ing the responsibility on my colleagues, especially upon those of them 
who as it were force me to do so; and I, therefore, am willing to try 


to get on with present powers till early in January, but I cannot 
undertake to do so longer.’ 








That Mr. Forster in coming to this decision was actuated 
solely by the desire to do what was best for Ireland, there is 
no doubt whatever; but none the less do we think the 
decision was an unfortunate one. The nature of the struggle 
had fully revealed itself to the eyes of Mr. Forster, though 
the public remained in darkness for some time longer. The 
battle was between law and order on the one side, and the 
Land League on the other. The question was not merely as 
to how Ireland should be governed, but as to by whom it 
should be governed. Mr. Forster had sent Mr. Gladstone on 
November 18 fresh returns of outrages, and had reminded 
him of his declaration at the Guildhall, that the ‘ obliga- 
‘tion of Government was to protect every citizen in the 
‘enjoyment of his life and property.’ He pointed out that 
the returns proved, ‘ Ist, that the outrages were not at pre- 
‘sent caused by the evictions; 2nd, that Parnell could claim 
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‘ the credit of stopping evictions. The Land League teaching 
‘realised, the outrages and the fear of outrages have done 
‘that much.’ 

Mr. Forster was the Minister principally responsible for 
the government of Ireland, and he could not transfer that 
responsibility to colleagues whose ignorance of the state of 
the country, or whose prejudices, led them to oppose what 
he knew to be necessary. Even in these early days the 
Cabinet of 1880 was divided against itself, and weakness 
and vacillation of purpose were the inevitable result. 
Forster was regarded as an enemy by the Land League 
solely because he represented the authority of the law 
against which they were contending ; and it is lamentable 
that in his arduous struggle his efforts should have been 
weakened by the faintheartedness of colleagues who had 
failed to recognise the tremendous issues which were at 
stake. 

It must have been with a-heavy heart that Mr. Forster 
resumed his residence in Ireland, and the coming months 
fulfilled his gloomiest anticipations. It is unnecessary here 
to refer to the sickening tale of outrages, which almost 
every day came under the notice of the Chief Secretary, and 
the acute suffering that their harrowing details caused him, 
combined with the knowledge that the Executive was power- 
less to put them down. Suffice it to say that when Parlia- 
ment met on January 7, 1881, the necessity for giving 
increased power to the Irish Executive had been demon- 
strated ; and the public voice of Great Britain and of law- 
abiding citizens in Ireland had made itself heard in tones 
that no Government could afford to disregard. Accordingly, 
a paragraph of the Queen’s speech informing the country 
that legislation would be at once proposed giving increased 
powers to the Executive ‘ necessary in my judgment not 
‘only for the vindication of order and public law, but like- 
‘ wise to secure, on behalf of my subjects, protection for life 
‘ and property and personal liberty of action.’ This, and an 
intimation that it was desirable to develope the principles of 
the Land Act of 1870, with reference both to the relations 
between landlord and tenant and to the increase by pur- 
chase of the proprietary interest in land, were the principal 
legislative proposals with which Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
opened the stormy session of 1881. The debate on the 
address, which mainly referred to Ireland, lasted for eleven 
nights, and on the second night’s debate began the long, 
running fight between Mr. Forster and Mr. Parnell as the 
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chief representative of the Land League. Mr. Parnell had 
moved an amendment to the Address in a speech studiously 
moderate in tone; and Mr. Forster had replied with a 
reference to the speech at Ennis, had reproached him with 
using one language in Ireland and a very different one in 
the House of Commons, and had charged him with delibe- 
rately attempting to substitute for the law of the land the 
unwritten law of the Land League. As regards outrages, 
Mr. Parnell must have known, he declared amidst violent 
Parnellite interruption, what would be the result of his 
speeches and his actions. The fact was that, 

‘Mr. Forster had convinced himself not only of the close connexion 
between the League meetings and the outrages that almost invariably 
followed them, but of the tacit acquiescence of the League leaders in 
the acts of the outrage-mongers. Hitherto all the most prominent 
Parnellites had carefully abstained from denouncing outrage, and had 
rarely, if ever, said a word in deprecation of these violent threats 
against the landlords which were constantly being uttered at public 
meetings in their hearing.’ (Vol. ii. p. 289.) 

On one thing Mr. Forster was absolutely determined, and 
it was a determination which entailed upon him, for the rest 
of his career, the bitterest personal hostility on the part of 
Mr. Parneli and his associates. 

‘It was Mr. Forster’s object (continues Mr. Reid), if possible, to drive 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues out of this position of stolid reserve, and 
to compel them to declare themselves frankly and honestly on either 
one side or the other—either as the open enemies of vice and crime, 
or as the active accomplices of the outrage-mongers. He believed that, 
whatever choice Mr. Parnell and his party might make, decided action 
on their part must benefit enormously the party of law and order in 
Treland.’ 


From this determination Mr. Forster never varied a hair’s 
breadth, and it was due to his steadfastness of purpose 
in this direction that the rupture between himself and Mr. 
Gladstone came about some fifteen months later. Surely 
the determination was that of a wise statesman as well as of 
an upright, honourable man! And most certainly, had Mr. 
Forster thought there was any incompatibility between the 
one réle and the other, no inducement on earth would have 
kept him for a single day longer in the political arena. We 
are, however, still dealing with the session of 1881, a 
session which no one who heard the debates, and witnessed 
the wild scenes of passion enacted on the floor of the 
House, is ever likely to forget. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, on 
Monday afternoon, January 25, that the debate on the Pro- 
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tection of Life and Property Bill should have precedence 
over other business, was met with the most determined 
obstruction, his motion being at last carried, after continuous 
debate, at two o’clock on the following afternoon. Mr. 
Forster’s motion fcr leave to introduce the measure, after 
being discussed for three nights, was again taken up on 
Monday, January 31, and after continued discussion the 
matter was still under debate at 9 a.m. on the following 
Wednesday. The time had been spent in the most flagrant 
and persistent efforts at delay. There was no pretence of 
any desire for fair discussion; and there was much behaviour 
of a kind that could only have been intended to bring 
discredit upon the House of Commons. Yet all the time it 
was to the letter of Parliamentary procedure that Mr. 
Parnell’s friends appealed to enable them to reduce to a 
nullity all Parliamentary proceedings. When Speaker Brand 
resumed the Chair at 9 a.m. on the Wednesday it was to 
inform the House that in his judgement ‘the diguity, the 
‘ credit, and the authority of the House were beiug seriously 
‘ threatened,’ and that, in order to vindicate them, he felt he 
should best carry out the will of the House by declining to 
call upon any more members to speak, and by at once put- 
ting the question from the Chair. This was done, the 
division taken, and then Mr. Justin McCarthy, rising from 
his seat, and pointing to the Chair, called out, ‘ Privilege! 
‘ privilege!’ and marched out of the House followed by the 
nineteen or twenty other Parnellite members present, appeal- 
ing in similar terms and with similar gestures for the pro- 
tection of that Parliamentary usage they had themselves so 
grossly outraged. It being Wednesday, the House, which 
had read the Bill a first time at 9 a.m., met again at mid- 
day; and Mr. Labouchere’s question to the Speaker as to 
what standing order had authorised his sudden compulsory 
closing of the debate elicited the prompt and dignified 
answer that ‘he had acted on his own responsibility, and 
‘ from a sense of duty to the House.’ 

At length the House had authorised the introduction of the 
Bill, but it was clear that without an amendment of the rales 
of procedure the whole time of the session would be required 
to get it through its other stages. Mr. Gladstone was equal to 
the emergency, and had on that very Wednesday given notice 
of new rules, to which he was to ask the approval of the 
House the following day. After the exciting scenes of the 
preceding days the House met in no calm mood; and the an- 
nouncement by Sir W. Harcourt at question time that the 
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Government had sent back to gaol the convict Michael 
Davitt, who had been at large on his ticket-of-leave—an 
announcement received with such a shout of approval from 
both sides of the House as has seldom been heard in Parlia- 
ment—had roused the feelings of the Parnellites to the 
highest pitch of passion. And they apparently so far lost 
their heads that they believed they had it in their power to 
prevent the Prime Minister from addressing the House of 
Commons. Doubiless there was from their point of view 
cause for a desperate policy on their part; for if the new 
rules should be carried, the weapon of obstruction would be 
to a great extent struck from their hands. When Mr. Glad- 
stone rose to move the new rules, Mr. Dillon rose too. The 
Speaker called upon Mr. Gladstone to proceed, and asked 
Mr. Dillon to resume his seat. That honourable member, 
however, remained standing with folded arms gazing at the 
Speaker, who named him, and on the carrying of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion suspending him, ordered him to withdraw 
from the House. He declined, and the Speaker ordered the 
Serjeant-at-arms to remove him. The Serjeant-at-arms’ 
intimation was alike disregarded, and it was only after a 
hand had been placed on his shoulder and a demonstration 
in foree of doorkeepers and messengers had taken place, 
that Mr. Dillon consented to withdraw, and thus saved 
Parliament the indignity of having to witness a personal 
struggle on the floor of the House of Commons. 

On Mr. Gladstone’s again rising, and beginning his speech 
on the new rules, Mr. Parnell rose too, and moved ‘ that the 
‘right hon. gentleman be no further heard.’ The matter evi- 
dently was to be fought out @ ouwtrance. The Speaker had 
called upon the Prime Minister to address himself to the 
business of the day; and Mr. Parnell and his colleagues were 
prepared, as it appeared, one by one to move, as soon as Mr. 
Gladstone opened his mouth, ‘ that he be no further heard.’ 
Mr. Parnell was of course suspended; Mr. Finnigan, making 
the same motion, met with the same fate; and after confu- 
sion and excitement had lasted for some time, a batch of 
more than thirty members were suspended for disregarding 
the orders of the Chair. With a truly Irish love of dramatic 
effect, but with less than the usual Irish appreciation of the 
ridiculous, each suspended member declined to withdraw 
from the House unless removed by force. But when the 
Serjeant-at-arms approached him, and had displayed his 
posse of messengers and waiters at the door, the member’s 
feeling was satisfied, and he withdrew, bowing theatrically 
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to the Chair. This work having been accomplished, the 
Urgency Rules were carried, and the ultimate passage into 
law {of the}Protection of Person and Property Bill was 
assured. 

The proposed land legislation of the Government turned 
out to be of a more far-reaching character than the public 
had been led to expect by the paragraph of the Queen’s 
Speech, which had merely announced an amendment of the 
Land Act of 1870. Mr. Forster’s advice had been taken ; 
and the system of the three F’s—viz. fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, and free sales—had been adopted. ‘The Government 
Bill was urged upon Parliament very characteristically by 
Mr. Gladstone as a complete cure for the agrarian distresses 
and discontents of the Irish people. Only pass bis measure, 
and everything would be well. By Lord Hartington the 
advisability of passing the Bill was put upon much more 
modest yet much sounder reasoning. A deadlock had 
arrived ; social war existed between landlords and tenants ; 
the contract system for the time had failed. A modus 
vivendi must be found by means of State interference ; and 
ultimately, by a large conversion of occupiers into owners, a 
healthy land system would become possible. Extreme as 
were the proposals of the Government, they gained it no 
favour with the Parnellite members. In the House of 
Commons and out of it the bitterest attacks were made on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, and of these, of course, Mr. 
Forster bore the brunt. 

Experience has shown that the Act for strengthening the 
hands of the Executive, which it had cost such efforts to pass, 
was by no means well calculated to effect the object Govern- 
ment had in view. The Chief Secretary was by it empowered 
to arrest and detain up to the expiration of the Act, i.e. 
September, 1882, anyone reasonably suspected of crime. It 
was not intended by the Act to punish those suspected of 
having committed or abetted outrages, so much as to pre- 
vent outrages by putting it out of the power of desperate 
men and their abettors to perpetrate them. The great 
difficulty was the impossibility of getting evidence against 
those who committed outrages, such was the terror of the 
law-abiding citizen in Ireland. It is very easy for all of us 
to be wise after the event; but it does seem singular that it 
should not have occurred to the Government, that though a 
power of indiscriminate arrest might be extremely useful, 
were it intended to strike a blow, to prevent an outbreak, or 
destroy a particular plot, it was quite unsuited to the general 
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purpose of the maintenance of law and peace preservation, 
where society had become thoroughly demoralised, as in 
Ireland, and where it was necessary to prove that the law 
had not only protection for the law-abiding, but terrors for 
the law-breakers. Mr. Forster made no attempt to ‘strike a 
‘ blow,’ and the fears which the passing of the Act had at 
first created amongst the outrage-mongers and their allies 
were soon forgotten when it was found that the worst that 
could happen to an offender was a few months’ detainer, 
acquiring for him the honours of an easy martyrdom. The 
Chief Secretary devoted the most conscientious labour to the 
study of individual cases of arrest. He felt his personal re- 
sponsibility in every instance. The law which he had succeeded 
in passing was hateful to him, as was the task of executing it ; 
yet he toiled on doing his duty conscientiously and patrioti- 
cally as best he might, grieving most of all at the disap- 
pointment of his old hope, that it would be his destiny to 
reconcile, by kindly treatment, generous sympathy, and 
remedial legislation, the hearts of the Irish and the British 
people. 

In the month of May some sensation was produced by the 
imprisonment of Mr. Dillon, and in the following month 
Mr. Forster informs his colleagues (June 4) that ‘he is 
‘arresting all those central and local leaders of the Land 
‘ League who can be reasonably suspected of incitements to 
‘violence.’ Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the condition 
of the country was becoming less lawless, or that outrages 
were substantially diminishing in number or atrocity. To 
the minds of many it appeared at the time, and further light 
gives additional weight to the opinion—that Mr. Forster’s 
conduct in using the ordinary powers of government 
deserved more criticism than his action under the exceptional 
powers of the Coercion Act. We are told (vol. ii. p. 319), 
that Mr. Forster in May returned to the Castle to consider 
‘the grave question, how to warn the people that hence- 
‘forth any assembly for the purpose of obstructing the 
‘ officers of the law in the execution of their duty would be 
‘dispersed, if necessary, by force.” On May 27, 1881, he 
writes to Mr. Gladstone that ‘the insults to the police are 
‘almost past bearing—for instance, many hundreds of men 
‘and women yelling like savages, throwing dirt, spitting in 
‘ their faces for hours. This, of course, they bear; but when 
‘stones are thrown, actually endangering life, it is hard 
‘to keep them quiet’; on the other hand, he says, if the 
men fired there would be loss of life, and verdicts of murder 
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against the men and the resident magistrates. Again he 
writes to Mr. Gladstone two days later, that ‘we must not 
‘ allow a repetition of what took place last Saturday week in 
‘co. Limerick. Not merely must the sheriff and his officers 
‘ be protected, but an obstructing, stone-throwing mob must 
‘ be dispersed.’ It would be interesting to have Mr. Glad- 
stone’s replies to these ingenuous remarks of his Irish 
Secretary. Tous it appears that it should not have been 
left to May or June, 1881, to teach the elementary lesson, 
that under a civilised Government force is on the side of the 
law, and that those who resist it do so at their peril. What- 
ever may have been the cause—differences of opinion in the 
Cabinet, or want of vigour in the Irish administration—it 
remains the fact that during the first two years of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, law was discredited in Ireland to an 
extent it is still difficult to recall without a sense of shame, 
and we never ceased in this Journal to protest against that 
weakness. 

It was one of the evils of the Coercion Act that it entailed 
on the Chief Secretary the enormous labour of the con- 
tinual examination of the details of the evidence against ‘ sus- 
‘ pects.’ Having decided that it was necessary to imprison, 
it became equally necessary to decide, from time to time, whom 
and when it would be safe to release. It had been Mr. Forster’s 
practice to release ‘ suspects’ on the ground (1) of ill-health 
leniently considered; (2) where local authorities consider 
detention unnecessary ; and when Mr. Gladstone suggested 
that the election of a supporter in the county of Tyrone 
would be a favourable moment for a relaxation of coercion, 
Mr. Forster was able to reply that he did not see how to go 
much further in that direction, unless a general amnesty 
were given to all ‘ suspects’ not believed to be actually guilty 
of murder, and he counselled even this bold step, if it were 
found that the Land League was losing power and the out- 
rages diminishing. This, however, Mr. Forster, on his return 
to Dublin from a short holiday abroad, found was by no means 
the case. Mr. Parnell seemed more powerful than ever, and 
accompanied by the released suspect, Father Sheehy, was 
stumping the country with a view to prejudice the Irish 
people against the Land Act. The month of October found 
Mr. Forster convinced that unless he could strike down the 
boycotting weapon, the party of disorder would prevail; that 
‘it would be useless and weak merely to arrest local land- 
‘ Jeaguers and to let off the Dublin leaders, especially Sexton 
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‘and Parnell,’ and that a blow must be struck hard enough 
to paralyse the action of the League ‘ unless the Land League 
‘was to be allowed to govern Ireland; to determine what 
‘rent shall be paid ; what decisions of the Commission should 
‘be obeyed; what farms should be taken; what grass lands 
‘should be allowed; what shops should be kept open; 
‘what laws should be obeyed, &c.* And to this ‘ sad and 
‘saddening letter’ Mr. Gladstone replies, assenting to 
the connexion between ‘ Parnell & Co.’ and the prevalent 
intimidation, but thinking that so novel an application of 
the Protection Act should not be undertaken without a 
Cabinet.t The Cabinet met on October 12, but before that 
day the Prime Minister in several great speeches at Leeds 
expounded his own views and those of the Liberal party as 
to the action of Mr. Parnell. ‘For nearly the first time in 
‘the history of Christianity,’ he declared on October 7, ‘a 
‘body of men had arisen who were not ashamed to preach 
‘the doctrine of public plunder.’ He pointed to Mr. Parnell 
as the representative of these opinions, and denounced him 
‘as demoralising a people by teaching them to make the 
‘ property of their neighbours the object of their covetous 
‘desires.’ Mr. Gladstone had written privately to Mr. 
Forster, adjuring him to have everything in readiness for 
the immediate arrest of the leading land-leaguers, as soon 
as the Cabinet had sanctioned it; absolute secrecy was suc- 
cessfully maintained, and on Thursday morning, October 17, 
Mr. Parnell was arrested, without disturbance or difficulty, and 
placed in Kilmainham gaol, an event announced by Mr. “Glad- 
stone himself to the British public, at a great meeting at the 
Guildhall, which received the announcement with rapturous 
enthusiasm. Mr. Parnell’s imprisonment was immediately 
followed by his issuing from Kilmainham the famous ‘ No 
‘Rent Manifesto,’ to which Mr. Forster at once replied by 
the proclamation of the Land League, whose illegality had 
been clearly declared by the judges in the trial of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends for conspiracy eight or nine months pre- 
viously. Throughout this startling series of events, the 
Cabinet appear to have been in complete union; and Mr. 
Gladstone at the end of the month defended the action of 
the Executive in no halting terms. ‘It was idle to talk’ (he 
said at Knowsley, October 27) ‘ of law, or order, or liberty, or 


Mr. Forster to Mr. Gladstone, October 2, 1881. 


* Mr 
+ Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Forster, October 3, 1881. 
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‘ religion, or civilisation, if Mr. Parnell’s friends were to carry 
‘ through the reckless and chaotic schemes they have devised. 
‘ Rapine was their first but not their only object, for they 
‘wished to march through rapine to the dismemberment 
‘and disintegration of the Empire.’ In plain English, whilst 
the agrarian schemes of the Parnellites were robbery, their 
political object (i.e. Home Rule) was hardly less than treason, 
So spoke the Prime Minister, the leader of the Liberal 
party. 

The Cabinet as a whole, it is evident, at last fully realised 
what had been seen by Forster long ago—that the battle 
with the Land League must be fought out; and the Chief 
Secretary felt deeply grateful to the Prime Minister for the 
hearty sympathy and support he gave to him in a policy 
they both recognised as absolutely necessary, but as not the 
less distasteful to them on that account. On November 20, 
Mr. Forster, bitterly disappointed with the condition of 
Treland, writes to his chief that were only the battle for law 
and order well over, and the Land Act well at work, he 
should wish to be replaced 


‘by some one not tarred by the Coercion brush. But, alas! it was 
but too probable that the battle would not be won when Parliament 
meets, and that, instead of releasing the suspects, we should have to 
consider whether we renew the Protection Act, or replace it by some 
other form of repression.’ 


Mr. Gladstone replies by re 





‘With regard to your leaving Ireland, there is analogy between your 
position and mine. Virtually abandoning the hope of vital change for 
the better during the winter, Icame, on my own behalf, to an anticipa- 
tion projected a little further into the future—that after the winter 
things may mend, and that my own retirement may give facilities for 
your very natural desire.’ 


Bitterly attacked by the Nationalists in Ireland as the 
cruelest of tyrants, fiercely opposed in England by the 
Conservative party for his alleged leniency in the treatment 
of lawlessness, Mr. Forster in the beginning of the year 
1882 found himself exposed to hostility from a new quarter. 
The Trish policy not meeting with success, an attempt was 
made to place the failure entirely on the shoulders of Mr. 
Forster, and ‘to induce the English public to believe that 
‘ the Irish policy of the Government was not the policy of 
‘ Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Bright, or Mr. Chamberlain, but the 
‘ policy of Mr. Forster alone, and every effort was made to 
‘alienate from the Chief Secretary the sympathies of his 
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‘own party’ (vol. ii. p. 383). And unfortunately there is 
no question of the accuracy of Mr. Reid’s statement that ‘as 
‘ every day brought fresh tales of horror from the centres of 
‘agitation in Ireland, the policy of Forster’s enemies began 
‘steadily to advance, and some of the most bitter and 
‘uncompromising of his critics showed themselves among 
‘writers and speakers attached to the Liberal party in 
‘ England.’ 

Parliament met on February 7, three Irish members— 
Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and O’Kelly—being still in prison. 
The difficulties of the Government were, however, not con- 
fined to the House of Commons, as the first act of the House 
of Lords was to discredit the Land Act, which the Ministry 
were straining every nerve to get into operation by ap- 
pointing a committee to overhaul everything that had been 
done under it, before which committee Mr. Forster, we 
think, very properly declined to appear. In Ireland the 
principal event in the month of March was Mr. Forster’s 
courageous journey into the most dangerous districts, where 
he went entirely unattended by police, and spoke to the 
people with the utmost frankness. At Tullamore, in King’s 
County, at an open-air meeting, he freely denounced the 
outrages, and to a cry from the crowd of ‘Let out the 
‘suspects!’ gave the answer from which neither in public 
nor private did he ever vary. ‘ When outrages have ceased, 
‘when men are no longer ruined or maimed or murdered 
‘ for doing their duty, the suspects will be released.’ This 
honourable and fearless conduct of the Chief Secretary 
earned him, if possible, the increased hatred of the Par- 
nellite members, who ‘ badgered’ him with insolent questions 
in the House, sneered at its being supposed for a moment 
there could be any personal danger to him in Ireland, 
and accused him and his friends of having fabricated and 
falsified for their own purposes the circumstances of his 
visit. 

Whilst this was the temper of the Parnellite party, the 
position of the Government was uneasy in the House of 
Commons on a question not directly connected with Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone had proposed the Closure Rule of Procedure, 
which excited the most violent opposition on the Cona- 
servative side of the House, and which was obnoxious also 
to the Parnellites, as it would greatly facilitate the renewal 
or reintroduction of coercion. If coercion was the Govern- 
ment policy in Ireland, the Parnellites would combine with 


the Conservatives against the closure. Some Liberals were 
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expected to abstain from the division, and hence a Govern- 
ment defeat was a possibility. Mr. Gladstone’s letter to 
Mr. Forster of March 24 is not fully published, but the 
answer of the latter on the following day is very important 
in the light of subsequent events. It would never do, 
writes Mr. Forster, to give a pledge at that time against 
the renewal of the Protection Act, which pledge would 
practically oblige the Government to release the suspects 
at once. 

‘It is true,’ he continues, ‘that the Land Act is working, that there 
is no open resistance to processes, and that rents are increasingly paid ; 
but outrages continue, and the Protection ,Act is our best weapon 
against secret societies, and also against boycotting. Undoubtedly the 
Protection Act has checked, though it has not prevented, outrages. 
For instance, it is only by actual arrest in Loughrea that we have 
checked actual murder. Then, again, there is the question of time. 
Ireland will certainly be ungovernable if we give up the Protection 
Act, without replacing it by other strong measures. If, therefore, we 
let it be known that it will be given up, and therefore deprive it of 
power, we must be prepared simultaneously with our statement, to 
bring in our replacing Bill. Are we prepared to give the Parlia- 
mentary time for this? It is too early to form a definite opinion; but 
my impression is (1) that, late in the session, we shall bring in a Bill 
supplementing the ordinary Jaw, and renewing the Protection Act fora 
year—if possible for a less time; but (2) that we should pledge our- 
selves to release all the suspects on the passing of such Bill, stating at 
the same time that we could not face the recess without the power of 
rearrest if absolutely necessary. I am well aware of the great import- 
ance and urgency of the approaching division, but I trust we shall not 
buy votes by any concession to the Parnellites. I see signs every- 
where of the approaching defeat of the conspiracy, but we are in the 
crisis of the conflict, and any such cuncession just now would be 
fatal.’ * 

Mr. Forster two days later offers to Mr. Gladstone to 
resign at once if he thought such a course would benefit 
Ireland, which produced a: letter from Mr. Gladstone repu- 
diating the notion that Mr. Forster had failed, and saying that 
there was only one course which tempted him to the accept- 
ance of his offer. ‘It is that if you go, and go on Irish 
‘ grounds, surely I must go too. At the winter end of 1880, 
‘we might have parted for cause; I do not see how we can 
‘now.’ On April 7, Mr. Forster again states +t very fully his 
view of the state of Ireland and of the necessities of the case:— 
Rents better paid. Less open resistance to law. Defeat of 








* Mr. Forster to Mr. Gladstone, March 25, 1882. 
+ Mr. Forster to Mr. Gladstone, April 7, 1882. 
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Land League attempts to fix amount of rents, and to prevent 
payment of rents. Diminution of boycotting. Increase of 
agrarian crime, attributable to the ‘No Rent’ struggle 
inaugurated by the Land League leaders, and to the immu- 
nity from punishment; which latter cause was ‘ gaining 
‘ strength by continuance.’ He would deal with this state 
of things by altering the law so as to be able to try agrarian 
offences in certain districts without juries and by re-enacting 
certain provisions of the Peace Preservation Act, 1870. He 
concludes as follows :— 


‘Can we let the Protection Act expire? I dare not face the autumn 
and coming winter with8ut it. As yet it is our only weapon against 
demagogues who try to enforce their unwritten law ; the boycotters; the 
murderous members of the secret societies. ... The Act does not 
deter murderers for fear of punishment, but it enables us to lock them 
up. . . . I would renew the Act for a year, and promise to let out the 
suspects immediately on the passing of our new Bill. Let us try if we 
can do without the Act, but let us keep it in reserve.’ 


Three days afterwards Mr. Forster released Mr. Parnell on 
parole, in order that he might attend the funeral of a nephew 
of his who had just died in Paris. 

On April 12, Mr. Forster writes that the constabulary 
reports are very bad, and ‘ that immunity from punishment 
*‘ was spreading like a plague. I fearit will be impossible to 
‘ prevent very strong and immediate legislation.’ 

At this time Lord Cowper, the Lord Lieutenant, resigned, 
and Mr. Forster’s suggestion that he should be succeeded 
by Lord Spencer was accepted. Indeed Mr. Forster had for 
some time felt that his position would be strengthened were 
his Lord Lieutenant a Cabinet Minister, especially one with 
the Irish experience of Lord Spencer. Nevertheless Lord 
Spencer’s appointment when it was announced was hailed 
by Mr. Forster’s enemies as a blow to the policy of the 
latter, which they persisted in representing as personal to 
himself and distinct from that of the Government. 

At this time began those singular negotiations (if Mr. 
Gladstone will permit us to use the word) which resulted 
in the so-called treaty of Kilmainham, and the resignation 
of Mr. Forster. Captain O’Shea, an Irish member of Par- 
liament, in the intimate confidence of Mr. Parnell, wrote a 
letter, couched in friendly terms, to the Prime Minister, by 
whom it was forwarded to Mr. Forster, who in returning it 
took the opportunity of impressing on Mr. Gladstone his 
own views of the subjects to which it related, viz., the 
question of arrears of rent, and the treatment of Mr. Parnell 
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and the other suspects. As regards the latter question he 
wrote as follows * :— 


‘Iexpect no slight pressure for their immediate unconditional re- 
lease ; and if Parnell returns after behaving well, his so acting will be 
the opportunity for pressure, in which men of different sides may join. 
My own view on this question is clear. I adhere to our statement that 
we detain these suspects, and all suspects, solely for prevention, not 
punishment. We will release them as soon as we think it safe to do 
so. There are three events which in my opinion would imply safety:— 
(1) The country so quiet that Parnell & Co. can do little harm ; (2) the 
acquisition of fresh powers by a fresh Act which might warrant the 
attempt to govern Ireland with the suspects released; (3) an assurance 
upon which we could depend, that Parnell and his friends, if released, 
would not attempt in any manner to intimidate men into obedience of 
their unwritten law. Without the fulfilment of one or other of these 
conditions, I believe their release would make matters much worse than 
they are. At any rate, 1am sure I cguld not, without this fulfilment, 
administer affairs as Irish Secretary with advantage; but I do not say 
it would be impossible for some other man to make this new de- 
parture.’ 


Next day Mr. Forster left Dublin, owing his escape from 
assassination at the railway station (as was discovered after- 
wards) to a sudden change of a few hours in the arrange- 
ments for his departure. On his arrival in London he found 
his fellow-ministers willing to allow Mr. Chamberlain to 
negotiate with Captain O’Shea both on the subject of the 
arrears, and of Mr. Parnell’s release ; and agreed also not 
to allow the release unless Mr. Parnell gave a public assur- 
ance of his resolution to put an end, so far as he could, to 
intimidation and boycotting.t { 

On April 28 Lord Spencer’s appointment was made public, 
and, as we have seen, led the public to believe that a start- 
ling ‘new departure’ was in contemplation. Then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Reid, the ‘ Cabinet was divided, and wavered in 
‘opinion, but Mr. Forster stood firm. . . . Mr. Chamber- 
‘lain’s negotiations with Captain O’Shea were being con- 
‘tinued, and Forster saw clearly that unless the current 
‘ changed, he must in the end be beaten.’ Mr. Gladstone, in 
the September number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ falls foul 
of these passages.} The wavering in the Cabinet is ‘a 








* Mr. Forster to Mr. Gladstone, April 18, 1882. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 430. 

+ Since writing the above we observe that Mr. Reid has, in the 
October number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ corroborated by additional 
evidence the accuracy of the statements impugned by Mr. Gladstone. 
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‘myth’; there never was any ‘negotiation’ with Captain 
O'Shea. ‘How could Mr. Forster stand firm,’ he asks, 
‘with no one against him? That Mr. Forster saw clearly 
‘ that he must be beaten was a figment,’ and so on. Except 
on the theory of ‘the myth,’ Mr. Gladstone cannot explain 
Mr. Forster’s resignation; for his condition for releasing 
Mr. Parnell was fulfilled by the latter’s pledge in the letter 
to Captain O’Shea. Let us return to facts, and then con- 
sider whether Mr. Reid or Mr. Gladstone is in error. There 
is no reason to believe that on April 29 Mr. Forster was 
labourirg under mental delusion. On that day he writes to 
Mr. Gladstone in the evideut belief that his views were not 
universally shared by his brother ministers, and Mr. Glad- 
stone himself replies that were he to decide at once he would 
disagree with Mr. Forster. Mr. Forster’s letter was, in truth, 
a distinct statement of his often-repeated views, with a very 
unmistakeable intimation that he would resign if these 
views were overborne. Let him speak for himself. 
‘ Trish Office, April 29, 1882. 

‘My dear Mr. Gladstone,—-I fear I must trouble you with my views 
with regard to the release of Parnell and the other M.P.’s, and indeed 
I think I ought to do so, before our Cabinet on Monday, especially as 
it will be followed so soon by the debate on Tuesday. It is possible 
that O’Shea may bring back from Dublin a declaration by Parnell, 
which may be published, that he will not in future aid or abet intimi- 
dation, and so expressed as to appear to include boycotting. I do not 
myself expect this, and if we do not get such public declaration Iam 
sorry to be obliged to say that I cannot make myself «a party to his 
release, or to that of other suspects, M.P.’s or not, arrested on like 
grounds. I think unless we get such declaration, or get the country 
much more quiet, and therefore more relieved from intimidation than 
at present, or get an Act with fresh powers, we cannot release these 
men without weakening Government in Ireland to an extent which 
I do not believe to be safe or right. I will not trouble you now with 
wy reasons for this conviction, which I have often expressed to you 
privately in the Cabinet, especially in last Saturday’s Cabinet, and I 
may be wrong in this conviction, but I hold it so strongly that I shall 
be compelled to act upon it. I need not say I have come to this con- 
clusion after anxious thought, and much weighing of adverse considera- 
tions, of which, perhaps, the strongest in my mind is reluctance in any 
way to add to your troubles or embarrassments, but this isone of those 
matters in which a man must do what he thinks is his duty. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘W. E. Forster.’ 


To any reader who carefully reads both Mr. Reid’s book and Mr. 
Gladstone’s article, the fresh evidence, however interesting, is not 
required to support Mr. Reid’s statements against the arguments of the 
late Prime Minister. is explanation exactly coincides with our own. 
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Nothing could be plainer than Mr. Forster’s position, and 
nothing, as has been shown, is more certain than that he 
had held it all along. Now what was the fulfilment of the 
conditions on Mr. Parnell’s part, which it astounds Mr. 
Gladstone should not have satisfied Mr. Forster. What the 
offered pledge was is not in dispute, but merely its sufficiency, 
or, as Mr. Gladstone would put it, its identity with that 
demanded. It was contained in a private letter from Mr. 
Parnell to Captain O’Shea, who had permission to show it to 
the Cabinet. The material passages of this letter were as 
follows :— 


‘If the arrears question be settled upon the lines indicated by us, I 
have every confidence—a contidence shared by my colleagues—that the 
exertions we should de able to make strenuously and unremittingly, 
would be effective in stopping outrages and intimidations of all kinds. 
. . . The accomplishment of the programm? I have sketched out to 
you would, in my judgement, be regarded by the country as a practical 
settlement of the land question, and would, I feel, soon enable us to 
co-operate cordially for the future with the Liberal Party in forward- 
ing Liberal principles and measures of general reform, and that the 
Government ut the end of this session would, from the state of the 
country, feel themselves thoroughly justified in dispensing with further 
coercive measures,’ 


When Captain O'Shea called upon Mr. Forster with this 
letter, he explained Mr. Parnell’s meaning by the following 
remarkable words: ‘What is meant is that the conspiracy (or 
‘ agitation) which has been used to get up boycotting and 
‘ outrages will now be used to put them down, and that 
‘ there will be a union with the Liberal party ’; and that 
Mr. Parnell was in hopes of getting back Sheridan, as he 
knew all the details of the conspiracy in the west. Sheridan 
was a released suspect whom Mr. Forster had been trying 
for some time to arrest, having information that he was 
going backwards and forwards between Egan, treasurer of 
the Land League, and the outrage-mongers in the west. 

On the proposed arrangement no comment need be made, 
further than to point out that had Mr. Forster accepted it, 
the whole object of what he had been persistently aiming at 
throughout the struggle with the Land League, and the 
specific demand which he had again and again set before 
Mr. Giadstone in writing, would have heen sacrificed. To 
let out Mr. Parnell without having actually taken additional 
measures (merely proposing them would not be sufficient) 
for the preservation of law and order, was in Mr. Forster’s 
view not to be thought of for an instant, wnless Mr. Parnell 
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would frankly, and in the face of day, show to all men in 
Ireland that he was the enemy, and not the friend, of the 
outrage-mongers and the boycotters. 

It is, indeed, strange to find in Mr. Gladstone’s article that 
he read Mr. Parnell’s letter to Captain O’Shea with positive 
delight, that he felt deeply ‘indebted to Captain O’Shea,’ 
and that he learnt ‘ with utter amazement, that his Chief 
‘Secretary regarded Mr. Parnell’s engagement as wholly 
‘ insufficient.’ Mr. Forster had set his foot down. It was 
not that he objected to release; it was to the way in which 
the release was to be effected. 

On May 4, in making his personal explanation of his 
resignation, Mr. Forster again repeated in the House of 
Commons that it was of course necessary to contemplate the 
release of the prisoners, and that he would consider the release 
safe ‘if there had been a public promise on their part, or Ire- 
‘land quiet, or the acquisition of fresh powers by the Govern- 
‘ment.’ And he explained fully what he meant by a public 
promise. As to the publicity of the engagement into which 
Mr. Parnell had entered, it must be remembered that it was 
contained in a letter from one member of Parliament to 
another; that the letter was marked ‘ private and confiden- 
tial’; and that Mr. Gladstone, on May 15, when asked to 
produce it, declared that it was undesirable to do so. Mr. 
Gladstone’s refusal led to a remarkable scene. Mr. Parnell 
volunteered to read his letter to Captain O’Shea, and after he 
had finished reading itand had sat down, Mr. Forster quietly 
asked him whether he had read the whole letter, and Mr. 
Parnell replied that he was reading from a copy furnished him 
by Captain O’Shea, and possibly one paragraph might have 
been omitted. Captain O’Shea then rose, and to repeated 
cries of ‘Read! read!’ could only reply that that was im- 
possible, as he had not the document with bim. The ex- 
citement of the House was intensified when Mr. Forster, 
stretching over from a back bench, put into Captain O’Shea’s 
hands a copy of the letter in question, which shouts from all 
parts of the House absolutely compelled him to read. It 
then appeared that from the letter read by Mr. Parnell 
there had been omitted the final paragraph, by which it was 
agreed that ‘on the accomplishment of the programme’ 
Mr. Parnell and his friends would ‘co-operate cordially 
‘with the Liberal party,’ who would on their side abandon 
the evil ways of coercion. An amusing and thoroughly 
Hibernian touch was given to a very serious matter by the 
shocked scruples of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who was afraid lest 
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Mr. Forster, in insisting on a true copy of the letter being 
read, had violated the pledge of secrecy of a Cabinet 
Minister! 

It was not unnatural that the Opposition found something 
to say about the ‘Treaty of Kilmainham,’ and that there 
was much party heat evoked on the one side and the other. 
One thing, however, stands recorded upon his own contem- 
poraneous writings and speeches, viz. that Mr. Forster, in 
the matter of releasing the suspects, did not vary one inch 
from the position he had taken up, and that neither threats 
nor inducements of political advantage could make him 
become a party to proceedings dangerous to the maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland. 

Mr. Forster’s Irish rule was now at an end. He had 
carried on for two weary years the struggle of law against 
lawlessness, and at the very moment when in his opinion 
the crisis of the battle had been reached, and victory was 
to be obtained by a little more endurance and steadfastness 
in the fight, the general in command had determined on 
surrender. 

The battle was lost and won, and the fruits of victory 
were in the hands of Mr. Parnell. So, however, matters did 
not seem to many parliamentary supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Cabinet had come to a decision, but how 
about the House of Commons and the country? The 
troubles of the preceding autumn and winter in Ireland had 
convinced very many liberal members of Parliament that 
there must be no more hesitation on the part of Govern- 
ment, no more postponement for alleged remedial legislation, 
or for any other consideration whatever, of the fulfilment of 
their primary duty, the maintenance of the authority of the 
law, and the preservation of the peace over every portion of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Forster believed* that Mr. 
Gladstone would not allow the immediate introduction of 
fresh repressive measures; and without any communication 
with Mr. Forster, that belief was shared in by many Liberals, 
and the contents of the letter to Captain O’Shea tend to 
prove its accuracy. 

On the Monday the Government were to introduce an 
Arrears Bill, and it was probable that they contemplated 
following that measure by the introduction of New Rules 


of Procedure. Thus for an indefinite period, the authority of 


the law in Ireland would have been dependent on the arrange- 








* Letter, May 2, 1882. 
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ments between Mr. Parnell and Sheridan and other outrage- 
mongers. Unless we are much mistaken, Monday’s debate 
would have disclosed a determination on the part of the 
House of Commons to insist upon the Government showing 
at once how they intended to fulfil their primary duty, and 
it would not have been tolerated that that question should 
be left open till they had legislated on other matters. 

The terrible murders in the Phenix Park took place, 
however, on the Saturday, and when the House of Commons 
met on Monday it was to adjourn on the motion of Mr. 
Gladstone, who gave notice that on the next Government 
night he would ask leave to introduce a fresh Coercion Bill. 
The matter is only worthy of recall lest it should be supposed 
that the Forster policy was as much without support in the 
House of Commons as seems to have been the case in the 
Cabinet. The Phoenix Park murders at last brought home to 
the British public the true state of Ireland. The murders 
were not more atrocious than many others which had pre- 
ceded them. If the Executive needed fresh powers on the 
Monday, as Mr. Gladstone declared, it is difficult to see why 
that should not have been recognised by persons acquainted 
with the state of Ireland a few days earlier. The state of 
Ireland had not changed; but the state of mind of the 
British public towards affairs in Ireland had changed; and 
the Government, following the public will, as it had followed 
it in the spring of 1881—alas! in each case too late to save 
valuable lives, and to prevent much mischief—pressed forward 
a repressive measure severer than almost any measure of 
‘coercion ’ that had preceded it, and far more stringent than 
that under which Ireland is at present governed. 

So ended Mr. Forster’s official connexion with Ireland. 

Once more, however, as an independent member, in a 
debate on the Address at the opening of the session of 1883, 
he interposed, and brought against Mr. Parnell what Mr. 
Reid rightly describes— 


‘as the most tremendous indictment ever laid against a responsible 
politician in the English Parliament by a fellow-member. No one 
who was a witness of that exciting scene, when Mr. Forster, speaking 
amid the furious cries of Mr. Parnell’s followers and the wild cheers of 
the English members, laid statement after statement before the House 
in support of his opinion as to the moral responsibility of Mr. Parnell, 
will ever forget it. Nor was the impression which he made upon the 
mind of England lessened by the fact that Mr. Parnell, instead of 
attempting to reply to the indictment brought against him, took refuge 
in personal abuse of his accuser.’ 
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Mr. Forster’s charge was that Mr. Parnell had either con- 
nived at outrages and murders, ‘ or that, when warned by facts 
‘and statements, he had determined to remain in ignorance ; 
‘ that he took no trouble to test the truth of whether these 
‘outrages had been committed or not, but that he was 
‘ willing to gain the advantage of them.’ 

It would be hardly respectful to Mr. Gladstone not to 
notice the explanation he has given in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’ of the real meaning of Captain O’Shea’s interven- 
tion between the Cabinet and Mr. Parnell. Yet it is difficult 
seriously to discuss it. The object of the Executive Govern- 
ment, he tells us, was ‘simply to ascertain, or rather to 
‘ receive through the unsolicited office of a friend, what was 
‘ the state of Mr. Parnell’s mind on the subject which had 
‘led to his imprisonment. A physician does not negotiate 
‘with his patient, but examines him.’ Captain O’Shea, 
however, brought to Mr. Forster, from Mr. Parnell, a letter 
which he hoped and believed would satisfy him (Mr. Forster), 
and which he thought he could enlarge if Mr. Forster 
thought it insufficient. Surely in this the physician hardly 
confined himself to the examination of the state of mind of 
his patient! But even so; what was the evidence of ‘ the 
‘ patient’s’ state of mind submitted to the Cabinet? Solely 
the letter to Captain O’Shea, evidence enough most assuredly 
of the lucidity of the patient’s brains, and of his willingness 
by an entirely private arrangement to barter the general 
political support of the Parnellite party for the release of the 
suspects, and an abandonment of coercion. We do not say 
that bargain was made. The matter, apparently, never 
struck Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in that light; and it takes 
two to make a bargain. But that that was the offer of Mr. 
Parnell we leave it to any reader of his letter to decide for 
himself, and that that was the construction Mr. Forster put 
upon it has never been questioned. 

To Mr. Gladstone, even after reading Mr. Reid’s volumes, 
the reason of Mr. Forster’s ‘resignation in May, 1822, 
‘ remains an unsolved riddle.’ To everyone else the matter 
is simple enough. There is no necessity to summon up 
‘ nyths ’ or ‘figments ’; to refine as to the meaning of the 
word ‘ negotiation,’ or the phrase ‘new departure ’; to apply 
a forced construction to an Act of Parliament; or even to 
make an elaborate scrutiny into the mind of each suspect. 
Mr. Forster resigned because the conditions of release which 
he thought safe, and to which the Cabinet had previously 
agreed, had been abandoned by them. And it is the more 
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singular that Mr. Gladstone should still maintain that 
Mr. Forster’s condition of release was fulfilled by a private 
arrangement with the Parnellites, since not only did Mr. 
Forster continually insist on the necessity of a public declara- 
tion, but fully explained on various occasions his reasons for 
thinking publicity essential. Thus, in the speech just 
referred to, on February 22, 1883, he states that ‘the effect 
‘ of a public promise would have been to deprive hon. members 
‘of the power for evil he believed they had been using; 
‘ for instance, all the American subsidies to the Land League 
‘ would have disappeared.’ 

With Mr. Forster the question of how to rule Ireland did 
not present itself principally as a question of House of 
Commons party politics. Neither an election in Tyrone, nor 
u vote on the Closure, nor a general promise of Parnellite 
support, could shake him in the determination to struggle 
for the authority of law, which should assure to every Irish 
fellow-subject of his, full protection to his personal liberty of 
action, and the free exercise of his rights. 

What would have been Mr. Forster’s action had he sur- 
vived tosee Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills no one who has 
followed his career can doubt. When the rumours of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great surrender were in the air, he thought it 
right to make his belief public ‘that a Parliament in Dublin 
‘ would be fraught with danger to both England and Ireland; ’ 
and after Parliament had met he wrote to Mr. Goschen 
deploring the reticence of the Prime Minister, which was 
doubtless well calculated to enable him to commit irretriev- 
ably many weak and unwary Liberals to the support of his 
government whilst they still remained in absolute ignorance 
of his plans. He was ‘too old a Parliamentary hand’ to 
disclose his policy! Four days before that disclosure Mr. 
Forster had passed away, at a time when England could ill 
afford the loss of such a man. 

On April 8, 1886, the disclosure came ; and when members 
came flocking down at ten in the morning to take their 
places for the great debate, they found themselves already 
too late for seats in the body of the House, and had to be- 
take themselves to the galleries. When the servants opened 
the doors at 6 a.M. members had rusbed in; and when at 
half-past four Mr. Gladstone rose, amidst frantic cheers 
from the Parnellite members, to expound his plan, the 
House was filled in a manner probably absolutely without 
precedent ; even the sacredness of ‘the floor’ had been in- 
vaded; for, with the permission of the Speaker, members 
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had accommodated themselves with chairs from the bar to the 
gangways. The cheers of the Parnellite members were the 
reward that Mr. Gladstone had richly earned, and when he 
sat down Mr. Parnell’s triumph was complete. Four years 
before he had driven Mr. Forster from office, he had expelled 
only a year ago from power the Government that sustained 
the hated rule of Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan, and he 
had now bound to his chariot wheels the greatest leader of the 
day, who till the country had spoken out remained Prime 
Minister of England. 

Forster’s character stands fully revealed in his work. It 
was a singularly simple and straightforward one. Weighty 
as a speaker, the effect produced by his words was due to 
men’s belief in the man who uttered them rather than to 
any eloquence on the part of the orator. His speeches were 
not brightened by any flights of the imagination, nor were 
they characterised by the terseness and point which in some 
of his contemporaries delight the ear of Parliament. Mr. 
Forster’s speeches resembled Mr. Forster himself in being 
absolutely without pretence. He only spoke when he had 
something to say, and he meant every word he said. Asa 
statesman he was before everything ‘ practical’; and cared 
little—too little, probably—for political theories. He hated 
‘ laisser-faire,’ and the school of doctrinaire Radicals was 
odious to him. Looking back upon the events of the years 
1880-82 with the teaching that time has brought us, it is 
easy to see that the main business of the Irish Government 
during those years was to make law and order prevail over 
the unwritten law prescribed for Ireland by the Land League. 
The policy of conciliation and of redress of grievances might 
well go hand in hand with this, but could not be a substitute 
for it. Mr. Forster, noble as were his qualities, determined 
as he was to do his duty, was not the man who would have 
been selected by the public voice to govern Ireland had it 
been foreseen that that country was to pass through a period 
of revolutionary excitement. Mr. Forster’s conduct wes 
vindicated by the action of his successors, Lord Spencer and 
Mr. Trevelyan, whose policy is now being firmly followed by 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, a Minister who is rapidly rising in par- 
liamentary position and in public opinion, as his ability and 
courage are more and more recognised. 
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Art. XI.—Ireland under Coercion : The Diary of an American. 
By Wivu1am Henry Huruserr. Two volumes. Second 
Edition. Edinburgh: 1888. 


\ E cannot lay down our pen without some notice, though 

it must necessarily be a brief one, of the work whose 
title stands at the head of this article. For in our judge- 
ment we are indebted to Mr. Hurlbert for incomparably the 
most able, impartial, and interesting contribution to the 
discussion of the great problem of the government and social 
condition of Ireland which has been given to the world. The 
public have already appreciated its importance, for it has 
arrived within a few weeks at a second edition. 

The testimony of a competent foreign observer as to the 
state of that country is obviously more valuable than that of 
any British or lrish writer, who may be swayed more or less 
by national or party predilections. Thus we already owe to 
M. Mandat de Grancey a little volume, which, under a some- 
what light and comic form, gives us the honest impressions 
of a Frenchman and a Roman Catholic, predisposed to 
regard with favour the national aspirations of the Irish 
clergy and people, but who arrives at the same conclusions 
as ourselves with reference to the ‘Plan of Campaign’ and 
the disastrous consequences of ‘Home Rule.’ Mr. Hurlbert 
is a traveller and a politician of a much higher order. He 
brings with him not only the same sympathy with the 
Roman Catholic Church, but an intimate acquaintance with 
political parties in America and in Europe, a knowledge of 
life extending across the globe from Mexico to Palestine, a 
familiar acquaintance with all that is best in the society of 
America and of Europe, more especially of France, Italy, and 
England, an experience gained in the rough school of civil 
war, and a penetrating observation of the secret revolutionary 
forces which are at work in more than one part of the world. 
The style of his diary is light and agreeable; he describes 
with animation the neglected beauties of Irish scenery and 
the humours of the people; he converses familiarly with men 
of all ranks from the prelates and priests of the Church to 
the land-agent, the farmer, and the labourer; but if the 
style is light the matter is weighty, and we believe that 
there is no book in existence in which so accurate and 
instructive a survey of Ireland at the present time can be 
found as in these volumes. We most earnestly commend 
them to our readers, and we trust that they will be read 
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both in England and in America as much as they deserve 
to be. 

It should here be observed, in limine, that by the title of 
his book, ‘Ireland under Coercion,’ Mr. Hurlbert does not 
mean what is commonly understood by the phrase, namely, 
the control exercised by the law to restrain and punish those 
who break it ; but, on the contrary, the coercion which he 
describes and denounces is that which is applied by the 
irresponsible agents of illegal societies to fetter the industry 
and liberty of the country. 


‘Of the “ Coercion” under which the Nationalist speakers and 
writers ask us in America to believe that the island groans and travails 
I have seen literally nothing. Nowhere in the world is the press more 
absolutely free than to-day in Ireland. Nowhere in the world are the 
actions of men in authority more bitterly and unsparingly criticised. 

‘The “ Coercion” which I have found established in Ireland, and 
which I recognise in the title of this book, is the “ Coercion” not of a 
government but of a combination to render government impossible. It 
is a “Coercion” applied not to men who break a public law or offend 
against any recognised code of morals, but to men who refuse to be 
bound in tkeir personal relations and their business transactions by the 
will of other men, their equals only, clothed with no legal authority 
over them. It is a “Coercion” administered not by public and re- 
sponsible functionaries, but by secret tribunals. Its sanctions are not 
the law and honest public opinion, but the base instinct of personal 
cowardice, and the instinct, not less base, of personal greed.’ 


That which distinguishes the present state of Irish agi- 
tation from all the previous revolutionary movements that 
have occurred for centuries in that island, is its extra- 
territorial character. Two great forces are at work which 
lie beyond the jurisdiction of the British Government and 
beyond the area of Ireland itself. The principal leverage 
which supports this great conspiracy, by supplying it with 
funds and by directing its action, lies in the United States. 
The seat of the authority which can alone control the action 
of the Irish Catholic clergy is in the Vatican. Mr. Hurlbert 
establishes two fundamental propositions: first, that the 
plan of agrarian revolution devised by Mr. Davitt is closely 
connected with the socialist or communistic theories of Mr. 
Henry George, and is regarded by its authors as a step to 
the nationalisation of land and the destruction of private 
property—and he shows that these views are entertained by 
some such priests of religion, both in America and in Ireland, 
as Dr. M‘Glynn and Father Kellar; and, secondly, that 
these communistic opinions are absolutely condemned by the 
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supreme authority of the Church of Rome, not on political 
grounds, but on the fundamental principles of morality, 
which require that the rights of property should be respected, 
that just debts should be paid, and that the faith of contracts 
should be kept. These are the two adverse principles of revo- 
lution and of authority which affect the interests of society 
throughout the world, but which are working with especial 
intensity in Ireland, because there the social organisation is 
weak and because the British Government is contending 
with blunt weapons against the passions of a deluded people, 
who employ the most liberal institutions existing in any 
country to destroy liberty itself. It was said twenty years 
ago that the social and political ideas of America were 
exerting a seven-fold stronger influence over the character 
and tendencies of the Irish people than the social and politi- 
eal ideas of England. That current is much stronger now, 
since it is supported by a powerful Hibernian organisation 
in the United States. But on the other hand the Irish 
element in the States exercises a malignant and dangerous 
influence over the politics of the Union. It is felt at this 
moment in the agitation that precedes a Presidential elec- 
tion, and it avowedly strives to embitter the relations of two 
friendly nations. 

Perhaps it will surprise some of Mr. Hurlbert’s readers to 
find that of ‘Home Rule’ he says very little, and that he speaks 
of Mr. Parnell and his associates with undisguised contempt. 
He regards them as mere political intriguers, but he looks 
with respect (though without adopting their opinions) on 
men like Davitt, Rolleston, and O’Leary as patriots of a 
different stamp, and of a far more dangerous character. 
Mr. Davitt, however, does not respond to the tribute paid by 
Mr. Hurlbert to the honesty of his convictions, for since the 
publication of the first edition of this work, he has made a 
truculent attack on its author. Mr. Hurlbert has learned 
by experience that it is not safe to trust an Irish convict. 

It may be that the objects of Mr. Parnell and his 
followers were originally political—to shake off the control 
of the British Parliament, and to gain for themselves 
supreme political power in Ireland. It is certain that the 
adoption of ‘Home Rule’ by Mr. Gladstone was a purely 
political manceuvre to attach to his party the votes of the 
Irish faction. The agrarian agitation was resorted to as a 
means of attaining political objects. But in the course of 
time this state of things entirely changed. The political 
object of ‘ Home Rule’ became indefinite, remote, and, we 
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believe, unattainable. Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was con- 
demned and rejected. It has passed into the shapeless 
limbo of abortive projects. But the agrarian agitation 
remains. That which was a means has become an end. 
Throughout Ireland very little is now heard of political 
‘Home Rule.” Mr. Hurlbert found that the people had 
vague and indefinite ideas of what is meant by it. He met 
with no trace of enthusiasm in its favour. The real object 
of the people and of the National League is the acquisition 
of the land and the destruction of the rights of property 
in the present holders of it. That was the cry with which 
(as we pointed out seven years ago) Mr. Davitt created the 
Land League and launched the Irish revolution; and that 
is now the chief practical disturbance against which the 
British Government has to contend, and the object to which 
the whole strength of the Nationalist party is directed. 
The political object of an independent Irish legislature (if 
that is what is meant by Home Rule) sinks into insigni- 
ficance in comparison with an agrarian agitation which 
attacks the base of society, and is wholly distinct from it; 
for were the political separation of Ireland accomplished 
to-morrow, there is no reason to suppose that any Irish 
government would have the power to restere those moral 
and legal obligations which the people have been taught 
outrageously to violate. It is a social not a political contest, 
and what is the result? ‘The opinion of Mr. Rolleston 
(himself a strong Home Ruler) is worth recording :— 


5S 

‘IT have been slowly forced,’ he wrote, ‘to the conclusion that the 
National League is. a body which deserves nothing but reprobation 
from all who wish well to Ireland. It has plunged this country into a 
state of moral degradation from which it will take us at least a genera- 
tion to recover. It is teaching the people that no law of justice, of 
candour, of honour, or of humanity can be allowed to interfere with 
the political ends of the moment. It is, in fact, absolutely divorcing 
morality from politics. The mendacity of some of its leaders is shame- 
less and sickening, and still more sickening is the complete indifference 
with which this mendacity is regarded in Ireland.’ (Vol. ii. p. 292.) 


These lines from the pen of an Irish Separatist, which 
Mr. Hurlbert quotes in the epilogue to his book, might 
serve as a text to the whole of this work, and he proceeds 
by personal enquiry in several of the most disturbed districts 
of Ireland, especially those in which the ‘Plan of Campaign’ 
is at work, to examine the results of this agrarian revolution 
on the Irish people. Our limits forbid us to follow him into 
the very numerous characteristic details with which his book 
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abounds. But we shall take by way of example his account 
of his visit to Gweedore in Donegal, to Lord Lansdowne’s 
estate at Luggacurren, and to Lord Clanricarde’s property 
in Galway. 

The late Lord George Hill devoted his life and his for- 
tune to raising the estate of Gweedore, with its 9,000 
inhabitants, from a condition of misery 2nd barbarism to 
that of a flourishing community. The history of Gweedore 
means the difference between savage squalor and civilisation. 
Lord George died in 1879. The estate passed to his son, 
Captain Hill, and a contest began between the owner of 
the property and Father McFadden, who combines the posi- 
tion of President of the National League with that of priest 
of the parish. This is the reverend gentleman who was pro- 
secuted for criminally conspiring to compel and induce 
certain tenants not to fulfil their legal obligations. He told 
the people publicly that ‘he was the law in Gweedore, and 
‘that they should heed no other!’ So little real distress 
was there in Gweedore that the tenant rights of holdings 
have been sold at prices representing from forty to a hundred 
and thirty years’ purchase of the landlords’ rents, and sold in 
some instances by Father McFadden himself. Indeed, out 
of this distressed estate the priest contrives to clear for him- 
self and his curates an income (attested by several persons) 
of 1,000. to 1,200/. a year. It may be noted in passing that 
the average income of the priests in Ireland is estimated at 
10s. a year per house, which is practically a hearth tax of that 
amount. For fourteen years Lord George spent on Gweedore 
all the rents he received from it, anda great deal more. Rents 
were light and paid without evictions; industry was promoted. 
There was no such distress in Gweedore as in Connemara ; yet 
to this district the Plan of Campaign was applied. The agency 
was boycotted, and Father McFadden became master of the 
estate. ‘They listen to me,’ he said, ‘as to nobody else.’ 
He receives the remittances from America and the subscrip- 
tions from England, and, above all, the rents due from the 
tenants to the landlord. ‘I feel,’ he said, ‘that I must 
‘stand between my people and obligations they are unable 
‘to meet. To that end I take their money, and stand ready 
‘ to use it-to relieve them when the occasion offers. That is 
‘my idea of my work under the Plan of Campaign.’ Upon 
which Mr. Hurlbert remarks that this was an admis- 
sion that if the people had the money to pay the rents they 
could not be trusted to use it for that purpose unless they 
put it into the control of the priest or some other trustee. 
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Having conversed with the priest, Mr. Hurlbert saw the 
sergeant of constabulary on whose evidence Father McFad- 
den was convicted, who added some particulars not much to 
the credit of his reverence. Captain Hill, however, has 
thought it expedient to compound with his antagonist for 
1,4501. a year—a very small interest on his father’s outlay— 
and has received that sum from the priest. 

At Abbeyleix, the seat of Lord de Vesci, near Kilkenny, 
our traveller collected further information. 


‘From Abbeyleix station we walked back to the house through the 
park under trees beautifully silvered with the snow. At dinner the 
party was joined by several residents of the county. One of them 
gave me his views of the working of the “Plan of Campaign.” It isa 
plan, he maintains, not of defence as against unjust and exacting land- 
lords, but of offence against ‘‘landlordism,” not really promoted, as it 
appears to be, in the interest of the tenants to whose cupidity it appeals, 
but worked from Dublin asa battering engine against law and order 
in Ireland. Every case in which it is applied needs, he thinks, to be 
looked into on its own merits. It will then be found precisely why 
this or that spot has been selected by the Teague for attack. At 
Luggacurren, for instance, the “ Plan of Campaign” has been imposed 
upon the tenants because the property belongs to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who happens to be Governor-General of Canada, so that 
to attack him is to attack the Government. The rents of the Lansdowne 
property at Luggacurren, this gentleman offers to prove to me, are not, 
and never have been, excessive ; and Lord Lansdowne has expended 
very large sums on improving the property, and for the benefit of the 
tenants. Two of the largest tenants having got into difficulties through 
reckless racing and other forms of extravagance found it convenient to 
invite the League into Luggacurren, and compel other tenants in less 
embarrassed circumstances to sacrifice their holdings by refusing to 
pay rents which they knew to be fair, and were abundantly able and 
eager to pay. At Mitchelstown the “ Plan of Campaign” was aimed 
again, not at the Countess of Kingston, the owner, but at the Dis- 
established Protestant Church of Ireland, the trustees of which hold a 
mortgage of a quarter of a million sterling on the estates. On the 
Clanricarde property in Galway the “ Plan of Campaign” has been 
introduced, my informant says, because Lord Clanricarde happens to 
be personally unpopular. “ Go down to Portumna and Woodford,” he 
said, “and look into the matter for yourself. You will find that the 
“ rents on the Clanricarde estates are in the main exceptionally fair, 
“ and even low.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 182, 183.) 

To Portumna accordingly, somewhat later, Mr. Hurlbert 
went, and he was courteously received by Mr. Tener, the 
marquis’s agent, who explained to him the offers which had 
been made to the tenants and rejected by them. ‘The scene 
which follows might be repeated in any part of Ireland 
where the ‘ Plan of Campaign ’ is in operation. 
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‘Portumna, February 29.—Early this morning two of the “ evicted” 
tenants, and an ex-bailiff of the property here, came by appointment 
to discuss the situation with Mr. Tener. He asked me to attend the 
conference, and upon learning that I was an American, they expressed 
their perfect willingness that I should do so. The tenants were quiet, 
sturdy, intelligent-looking men. I asked one of them if he objected to 
telling me whether he thought the rent he had refused to pay excessive, 
or whether he was simply unable to pay it. 

‘“ T had the money, sir, to pay the rent,” he replied, “and I wanted 
to pay the rent—only I wouldn’t be let.” 

*“ Who wouldn’t let you?” I asked. 

‘“The people that were in with the League.” 

‘“ Was your holding worth anything to you?” I asked. 

‘“Tt was indeed. Two or three years ago I could have sold my 
right for a matter of three hundred pounds.” 

‘“ Yes!” interrupted the other tenant, “and a bit before that for 
six hundred pounds. 

‘« Ts it not worth three hundred pounds to you now? ” 

‘“ No,” said Mr. Tener, “for he has lost it by refusing the settle- 
ment I offered to make, and driving us into proceedings against him, 
and allowing his six months’ equity of redemption to lapse.” 

‘“ And sure, if we had it, no one would be let to buy it now, sir,” 
said the tenant. “ But it’s we that hope Mr. Tener here will let us 
come back on the holdings—that is, if we’d be protected coming 
back.” 

* “ Now, do you see,” said Mr. Tener, “ what it is you ask me to do? 
You ask me to make you a present outright of the property you chose 
foolishly to throw away, and to do this after you have put the estate 
to endless trouble and expense; don’t you think that is asking me to 
do a good deal?” 

‘The tenants looked at one another, at Mr. Tener, and at me, and 
the ex-buailiff smiled. 

‘* You must see this,” said Mr. Tener; “ but I am perfectly willing 
now to say to you, in the presence of this gentleman, that in spite of 
all, I am quite willing to do what you ask, and to let you come back 
into the titles you have forfeited, for I would rather have you back on 
the property than strangers—” 

*“ And, indeed, we’re sure you would.” 

‘“ But understand, you must pay down a year’s rent and the costs 
you have put us to.” 

‘“ Ah! sure you wouldn’t have us to pay the costs ? ” 

‘“ But indeed I will,” responded Mr. Tener; “ you mustn’t for a 
moment suppose I will have any question about that. You brought 
all this trouble on yourselves, and on us; and while Iam ready and 
willing to deal more than fairly, to deal liberally with you about the 
arrears—and to give you time—the costs you must pay.” 

‘“ And what would they be, the costs?’ queried one of the tenants 
anxiously. 

‘“ Oh, that I can’t tell you, for I don’t know,” said Mr. Tener, “ but 
they shall not be anything beyond the strict necessary costs.” 
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*« And if we come back would we be protected ?” 

‘“ Of course you will have protection. But why do you want pro- 
tection? Here you are, a couple of strong grown men, with men-folk 
of your families. See here! why don’t you go to such an one, and 
such an one,” naming other tenants; “you know them well. Go to 
them quietly and sound them to see if they will come back on the same 
terms with you; form a combination to be honest and to stand by your 
rights, and defy and break up the cther dishonest combination you go 
in fear of? Is it not ashame for men like you to lie down and let 
those fellows walk over you, and drive you out of your livelihood and 
your homes?” 

‘The tenants looked at each other, and at the rest of us. “TI think,” 
said one of them at last, “1 think and ,»’ naming two men, 
“would come with us. Of course,” turning to Mr. Tener, “ you 
wouldn’t discover on us, sir.” 

*“Discover on you! Certainly not,” said Mr. Tener. “ But why 
don’t you make up your minds to be men, and ‘ discover’ on yourselves, 
and defy these fellows? ” 

‘“ And the cattle, sir? would we get protection for the cattle? 
They’d be murdered else entirely.” 

‘“ Of course,” said Mr. Tener, “the police would endeavour to 
protect the cattle.” 

‘Then, turning to me, he said, “ That is a very reasonable question. 
These scoundrels, when they are afraid to tackle the men put under 
their ban, go about at night, and mutilate and torture and kill the poor 
beasts. I remember a case,” he went on, “in Roscommon, where 
several head of cattle mysteriously disappeared. They could be found 
nowhere. No trace of them could be got. But long weeks after they 
vanished, some lads in a field several miles away saw numbers of crows 
hovering over a particular point. They went there, and there at the 
bottom of an abandoned coal-shaft lay the shattered remains of these 
lost cattle. The poor beasts had been driven blindfold over the fields 
and down into this pit, where, with broken limbs, and maimed, they 
all miserably died of hunger.” 

‘“ Yes,” said one of the tenants, “and our cattle’d be driven into 
the Shannon, and drownded, and washed 2way.” 

‘“ You must understand,” interposed Mr. Tener, “that when cattle 
are thus maliciously destroyed the owners can recover nothing unless 
the remains of the poor beasts are found and identified within three 
days.” 

‘The disgust which I felt and expressed at these revelations seemed 
to encourage the tenants. One of them said that before the evictions 
came off certain of the National Leaguers visited him, and told him he 
must resist the officers. ‘I consulted my sister,” he said, “ and she 
said, ‘ Don’t you be such a fool as to be doing that ; we’ll all be ruined 
entirely by those rascals and rogues of the League.’ And I didn’t 
resist. But only the other day I went to a priest in the trouble we are 
in, and what do you think he said to me? He said, ‘ Why didn’t 
you do as you were bid? then you would be helped,’ and he would 
do nothing for us! Would you think that right, sir, in your 
country ?” 
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‘“T should think in my country,” I replied, “that a priest who 
behaved in that way ought to be unfrocked.” 

‘“Did you pay over all your rent into the hands of the trustees of 
the League?” I asked of one of these tenants, 

‘«T paid over money to them, sir,” he replied. 

‘ “ Yes,” I said, ‘but did you pay over all the amount of the rent 
or how much of it?” 

*“ Oh! I paid as much as I thought they would think I ought to 
pay!” he responded, with that sly twinkle of the peasant’s eye one 
sees so often in rural France. 

“Oh! I understand,” I said, laughing. “ But if you come to terms 
now with Mr. Tener here, will you get that money back again? ”’ 

‘“ Divil a penny of it!” he replied, with much emphasis. 

‘Finally they got up together to take their leave, after a long whis- 
pered conversation together. 

«“ And if we made it half the costs ?” 

*“ No!” said Mr. Tener good-naturedly but firmly; ‘“ not a penny 
off the ccsts.” 

‘«“ Well, we'll see the men, sir, just quietly, and we'll let you know 

what can ke done ;” and with that they wished us, most civilly, good- 
morning, and went their way.’ (Vol. ii. p. 100.) 
These poor fellows knew very well that in the event of 
their breaking with the League they had worse evils to 
dread than the houghing of their cattle. It now appears 
that the name of one of them is John Whyte. He has paid 
his rent and been restored to his farm. The consequence is 
that he is in no small danger, the following placard having 
been posted up in Woodford on September 9 :— 


PLACARD. 


‘ InisuMEN !—Need we say in the face of the desperate battle the 
people are making for their hearths and homes that the time has come 
for every honest man, trader and otherwise, to extend a helping hand 
to the men in the gap. You may ask, How will that be done? The 
answer is plain. 

‘Let those who have become traitors to their neighbours and their 
country be shunned as if they were possessed by a devil. Let no man 
buy from them or sell to them, let no man work for them. Leave 
them to Tener and his emergency gang. The following are a few of 
the greatest traitors and meanest creatures that ever walked—John 
Whyte, of Dooras; Fahey (of the hill), of Dooras ; big Anthony Hackett, 
of Rossmore; Tom Moran, of Rossmore! Your country calls on you 
to treat them as they deserve. Bravo Woodford! Remember Tom 
Larkin !—“ God save Ireland! ”’ 


On the neighbouring estate of Mrs. Lewis repeated acts of 
violence had taken place, and in the following passage we 
meet with several names which have been recently conspicu- 
ously before the public. Dr. Tully’s equity of redemption 
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expired on Juiy 9, and it is since that date that the eviction 
has taken place, which has been described in the newspapers. 


‘From Cloondadauv to Loughrea we had a long but very interesting 
drive, passing on the way, and at no great distance from each other, 
Father Coen’s neat, prosperous-looking presbytery of Ballinakill, and 
the shop and house of a local boat-builder named Tully, who is 
pleasantly known in the neighbourhood as “ Dr. Tully,” by reason of 
his recommendation of a very particular sort of “ pills for landlords.” 
The presbytery is now occupied by Father Cuen, who finds it becoming 
his position as the moral teacher and guide of his people to be in 
arrears of two and a half years with the rent of his holding, and who 
is said to have entertained Mr. Blunt and other sympathising statesmen 
very handsomely on their visit to Loughrea and Woodford,* “ Dr.” 
Tully being one of the guests invited to meet them.t Not far from 
this presbytery, Mr. Tener showed me the scene of one of the most 
cowardly murders that have disgraced this region. Of Loughrea, the 
objective of our drive this morning, Sir George Trevelyan, I am told, 
during his brief rule in Ireland, found it necessary to say that murder 
had there become an institution. Woodford, previously a dull and 
law-abiding spot, was illuminated by a lurid light of modern progress 
about taree years ago, upon the transfer thither in the summer of 
1885 of a priest from Loughrea, familiarly known as “ the firebrand 
“ priest.” 

‘In November of that year, as I have already related, Mr. Egan and 
other tenants of Mrs. Lewis of Woodford made their demand fora 
50 per cent. reduction of their rents, upon the refusal of which an 
attempt was made with dynamite on December 18 to blow up the 
house of Mrs, Lewis’s son and agent. All the bailiffs in the region 
round about were warned to give up serving processes, and many of 
them were cowed into doing so. One man, however, was not cowed. 
This was a gallant Irish soldier, discharged with honour after the 
Crimean war, and known in the country as “ Balaklava,” because he 
was one of the “ noble six hundred,” who there rode “ into the jaws of 
“ death, into the valley of hell.” His name was Finlay, and he was a 
Catholic. At a meeting in Woodford, Father Coen (the priest now 
in arrears), it is said, looked significantly at Finlay, and said, “ No 
“ process-server will be got to serve processes for Sir Henry Burke of 
“ Marble Hill.” The words and the look were thrown away on the 








* The valuation for taxes of this holding is 7/. 15s. for the land, and 
5]. for the presbytery house. The church is exempt. The rent of the 
presbytery, which the priest refused to pay, was 2/. 2s. 

+ Of ‘Dr.’ Tully Mr. Tener writes to me (July 18): ‘ Tully has 
the holding at 2/. 10s. a year, being 50 per cent. under the valuation 
of the land for taxes, which is 3/. 15s. As the total valuation with 
the house (built by him) is only 4J/., he pays no poor-rates. He was 
in arrears May 1, 1887, of three years for 7/. 10s. Lord Clanricarde 
offered him, with others, 20 per cent. abatement, making for him 70 per 
cent. under the valuation—and he refused !’ 
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veteran who had faced the roar and the crash of the Russian guns, and 
later on, in December 1885, Finlay did his duty, and served the 
processes given to him. From that moment he and his wife were 
‘* boycotted.” His own kinsfolk dared not speak to him. His house 
was attacked by night. He was a doomed man. On March 3, 1886, 
about 2 o’clock p.M., he left his house—which Mr. Tener pointed out 
to me—to cut fuel in a wood belonging to Sir Henry Burke, at no 
great distance. Twice he made the journey between his house and 
the wood. The third time he went and returned no more. His wife 
growing uneasy at his prolonged absence went out to look for him. 
She found his body riddled with bullets lying lifeless in the highway. 
The police who went into Woodford with the tale report the people as 
laughing and jeering at the agony of the widowed woman. She was 
with them, and, maddened by the savage conduct of these wretched 
creatures, she knelt down over against the house of Father Egan, and 
called down the curse of God upon him.’ (Vol. ii. p. 143.) 


No coffin could be obtained for the murdered man. The 
priests refused to bury him, until a ‘boycotted’ priest was 
found to do that duty. For weeks it was necessary to guard 
the grave. No one has been brought to justice for the 
crime, and on July 13 in this year a man named Thomas 
Noonan, who succeeded Finlay as process server, was shot 
at, apparently by a nephew of Tully, who is now in Galway 
jail awaiting his trial, These volumes teem with similar 
cases of crime and oppression. 

It is difficult to say why the Plan of Campaign was 
directed against the estate of Lord Lansdowne at Lugger- 
curran, except for political reasons, for the tenants had been 
treated with the utmost liberality, as will be seen from the 
following statement. 


‘“ The tenants in the main were a good set of men—as they had 
reason to be, Lord Lansdowne having not only been a fair landlord, 
but a liberal and enterprising promoter of local improvements.” I had 
been told in Dublin that Lord Lansdowne had offered a subscription of 
200/. towards establishing creameries, and providing high-class bulls 
for this estate. Similar offers had been cordially met by Lord Lans- 
downe’s tenants in Kerry, and with excellent results. But here they 
were rejected almost scornfully, though accompanied by offers of 
abatement on the rents, which, in the case of Mr. Kilbride, for example, 
amounted to 20 per cent. 

‘ “ How did this happen, the tenants being good men as you say?” 
I asked of Mr. Hind. 

‘ “ Because they were unable to resist the pressure put on them by the 
two chief tenants, Kilbride and Dunne, with the help of the League. 
Kilbride and Dunne both lived very well.” My information at Dublin 
was that Mr. Kilbride had a fine house built by Lord Lansdowne, and 
a farm of seven hundred acres, at a rent of 760]. 10s. Mr. Dunne, 
who co-operated with him, held fonr town lands ccmprising 1,204 
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acres, at a yearly rent of 1,348/.15s. Upon this property Lord 
Lansdowne had expended in drainage and works 1,993/. 11s. 9d., and 
in buildings 6311. 15s, 4d., or in all very nearly two years’ rental. On 
Mr. Kilbride’s holdings Lord Lansdowne had expended in drainage 
works 1,931/. 6s. 5d., and in buildings 1,247/. 19s. 5d., or in all more 
than four years’ rental. Mr. Kilbride held his lands on life leases. 
Mr. Dunne held his smallest holding of 84 acres on a yearly tenure ; 
his two largest holdings, one on a lease for 31 years from 1874, and 
the other on a life lease, and his fourth holding of 172 acres on a life 
lease. 

‘Where does the hardship appear in all this to Mr. Dunne or Mr. 
Kilbride ? 

‘On Mr. Kilbride’s holdings, for instance, Lord Lansdowne expended 
over 3,000/.,, for which he added to the rent 130/. a year, or about 
4 per cent, while he himself stood to pay 6} per cent. on the loans he 
made from the Board of Works for the expenditure. In the same way 
it was with Mr. Dunne’s farms. They were mostly in grass, and Lord 
Lansdowne laid out more than 2,500/. on them, borrowed at the same 
rate from the Board, for which he added to the rent only 66/. a year, 
or about 24 per cent. Mr. Kilbride was a poor-law guardian, and 
Mr. Dunne a justice of the peace. The leases in both of these cases, 
and in those of other large tenants, seem to have been made at the in- 
stance of the tenants themselves, and afforded security against any 
advance in the rental during a time of high agricultural prices. And 
it would appear that for the last quarter of a century there has beea 
no important advance in the rental. In 1887 the rental was only 3001. 
higher than in 1862, though during the interval the landlord had laid 
out 20,000/, on improvements in the shape of drainage, roads, labourers’ 
cottages, and other permanent works. Moreover, in fifteen years only 
one tenant has been evicted for non-payment of rent. 

‘* Was there any ill-fecling towards the Marquis among the tenants?” 
I asked of Mr. Hind. 


‘“ Certainly not, and no reason for any. They were a good set of 


men, and they would never have gone into this fight, only for a few 
who were in trouble, and I’m sure that to-day most of them would be 
thankful if they could settle and get back. The best of them had 
money enough, and didn’t like the fight at all.” 

‘ All the trouble here seems to have originated with the adoption of 
the Plan of Campaign.’ (Vol. ii. p. 226.) 


It was never pretended at Luggercurran that the tenants 
were unable to pay their rents. Several of these were men 
of substance, holding large farms, and comfortable well- 
furnished houses. The conflict began, and Mr. Kilbride and 
Mr. Dunne were evicted, because they failed to pay their 
rent, and they had put pressure on the other tenants to 
compel them to join the League. The farms have since been 
placed under the management of Mr. Kavanagh’s Land 
Corporation. It is highly satisfactory that Lord Lans- 
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L downe’s manful resistance to dishonest extortion has been 
successful; and still more so that, on his return from Canada, 
he was received by his tenants with the utmost goodwill, and 
made them a patriotic speech in favour of the Union and 
freedom of contract. But Mr. W. O’Brien has not relin- 
quished the contest (in which he has no personal interest) 
and continues to pour forth a torrent of abuse on Lord 
Lansdowne and his agent. This is one of the instances 
which prove that the agitation is kept up by strangers to 
the estate, solely in the interest of the National League. 

It is no question of resistance to aliens and absentees : the 
oldest blood in Ireland does not save men from attack. Take 
the case of The O’Grady. 


‘“The O’Grady of Kilballyowen,” as his title shows, is the direct 
representative, not of any Norman invader, but of an ancient Irish race. 
The O’Gradys were the heads of a sept of the “ mere Irish”; and if 
there be such a thing—past, present, or future—as an “ Irish nation,” 
the place of the O’Gradys in that nation ought to be assumed. Mr, 
Thomas De Courcy O’Grady, who now wears the historic designation, 
owns and lives on an estate of a little more than 1,000 acres, in the 
Golden Vein of Ireland, at Kilmallock, in the county of Limerick. 
The land is excellent, and for the last half-century certainly it has 
been let to the tenants at rents which must be considered fair, since 
they have never been raised. In 1845, two years before the great 
famine, the rental was 2,142/. This rental was paid throughout the 
famine years without difficulty; and in 1881 the rental stood at 


2,108. 
v ‘ There has never been an eviction on the estate until last year, when 
| six tenants were evicted. All of these lived in good comfortable houses, 
‘ and were prosperous dairy-farmers. Why were they evicted ? 


‘In October 1886, during the candidacy at New York of the Land 
Reformer, Mr. George, Mr. Dillon, M.P., propounded the “ Plan of 
“Campaign ” at Portumna in Galway. The March rents being then 
due on the estate of The O’Grady in Limerick, his agent, Mr. Shine, 
was directed to continue the abatements of 15 per cent. on the judicial 
rents, and of 25 per cent. on all other rents, which had been cheerfully 
accepted in 1885. But there was a priest at Kilballyowen, Father 
Ryan, who wrought upon the tenants until they demanded a general 
abatement of 40 per cent. This being refused, they asked for 30 per 
cent. on the judicial rents, and 40 per cent. on the others. This also 
being refused, Father Ryan had his way, and the “ Plan of Campaign” 
was adopted. The O’Grady’s writs issued against several of the 
tenants were met by a “Plan of Campaign” auction of cattle at 
Herbertstown in December 1886, the returns of which were paid into 


“the Fund.” (Vol. ii. p. 179.) 


To his tenants The O’Grady returned a vigorous and exhaus- 
tive answer, offering a reduction of 20 per cent. and costs. 
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The offer was refused. The evictions have since been carried 
out, and the Land Corporation men are at work on the 
estate. Mr. Hurlbert remarks that this extravagant case of 
folly and illegaiity, by which all parties are losers, has 
strengthened the revolutionary elements in Irish society, 
and driven another nail into the coffin of Irish landlordism 
and of the private ownership of land throughout Great 
Britain. At least this is the opinion of Mr. Kavanagh. 
But we cannot concur in these pessimist views. The 
Nationalist League and the Plan of Campaign have inflicted 
enormous evils on the people of Ireland; but they are a 
signal warning to this country and to the world of the fatal 
consequences of an attack on the rights of property. 

One of the things that struck Mr. Hurlbert was the ex- 
traordinary number of public houses at Ennis and the 
neighbourhood. ‘The population of Ennis is 6,307, with 
100 * publics ;’ Ennistymon, population 1,331, has 25; Mill- 
town Malbay, population 1,400, has 36; at Castle Island, 
51 public houses in a population of 800. The licence is 
regarded as an hereditary right, in a country where heredi- 
tary rights are contested, and are rarely withdrawn. The 
‘ publics’ are centres of political agitation, and at Milltown 
Malbay twenty-three of these publicans were had up for 
‘boycotting’ the police. Father White, the P.P. of the 
town, admitted in open court that he was the moving spirit 
of this local ‘ boycott.’ The money spent in drink in Ireland 
increases with the diminution of rents; and it is fair to add 
that everywhere the deposits in the savings banks are largely 
augmented, apparently out of the rents which are not paid. 

In his fifteenth chapter Mr. Hurlbert has been driven to 
substitute asterisks for names in his account of a conver- 
sation with labourers in some parts of Ireland, because he 
was warned that the publication of the names might lead to 
trouble for these poor men from the local tyrants. But this 
is not the least valuable part of his work. The upshot of 
his conversation with these labourers was that ‘ the farmers 
‘ will work a man just as long as they can’t help it, and 
‘then they throw him away.’ Very few farm labourers are 
hired at fixed rates by the year. ‘The wages are 6s. or 7s. 
a week, with one or two meals. 


‘“ To the farmers build houses for the labourers?” Build houses 
is it! Glory to God! who ever heard of such a thing? The farmers 
are a poor proud lut. They'd let a labourer die in the ditch.” And 
another exclaimed, “ For the farmers a labourer, sir, is not of the race 
of Adam. They think any place good enough fer a labourer—any 
place and any food !”’ 
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It is evident that a very bitter feeling exists between the 
small farmers and the far more numerous labouring class 
who hold no land at all. It is to the landlords only that 
these men have to look for any improvement in their con- 
dition. Land Ieagues and Nationalist agitation have done 
nothing for them, and would probably do even less in the 
future. 

In every case recorded by Mr. Hurlbert it will be observed 
that a ‘firebrand priest’ plays the principal part, and fre- 
quently acts as chairman of the National League. Father 
McFadden at Gweedore, another priest of the same name 
at Glena, Father White at Milltown Malbay in Ennis, 
Father Egan at Woodford, Father Coen at Portumna, Father 
Maher at Luggercurran, Father Kennedy, and many more, 
are the moving spirits of the League. Without them it could 
not be carried on. The system of boycotting is the direct 
result of their teaching. In fairness to some eminent mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church we may quote the 
language of the Bishop Coadjutor of Clonfert, Dr. Healy, in 
whose diocese Woodford and Portumna are situated—a 
strenuous opponent of Mr. Parnell and the League. 


‘Bishop Healy looks upon the systematic development of a substan- 
tial peasant proprietary throughout Ireland as the economic hope of the 
country, and he regards therefore the actual “ campaigning” of the 
self-styled “ Nationalists” as essentially anti-national, inasmuch as its 
methods are demoralising the people of Ireland, and destroying that 
respect for law and for private rights which lies at the foundation of 
civil order and of property. In his opinion, “ Home Rule,” to the 
people in general, means simply ownership of the land which they are 
to live on, and to live by. How that ownership shall be brought 
about peaceably, fairly, and without wrong or outrage to any man or 
class of men is a problem of politics to be worked out by politicians 
and by public men. That men, calling themselves Catholics, should be 
led on to attempt to bring this or any other object about by immoral 
and criminal means is quite another matter, and a matter falling within 
the domain, not of the State primarily, but of the Church. 

‘ As to this, Bishop Healy, who was in Rome not very long ago, and 
who, while in Rome, had more than one audience of His Holiness by 
command, has no doubt whatever that the Vatican will insist upon the 
abandonment and repudiation by Catholics of boycotting, and “ plans 
“of campaign,” and all such devices of evil. Nor has the Bishop any 
doubt that whenever the Holy Father speaks the priests and the people 
of Ireland will obey. 

‘To say this, of course, is only to say that the Bishop believes the 
priests of Ireland to be honest priests, and the people of Ireland to be 
good Catholics. 

‘If he is mistaken in this it will be a doleful thing, not for the 
Church, but for the Irish priests, and for the Irish people. No Irish- 
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man who witnessed the magnificent display made at Rome this year of 
the scope and power of the Catholic Church can labour under any 
delusions on that point. (Vol. ii. p. 114.) 


We trust that the sanguine views of Bishop Healy and 
Mr. Hurlbert may be realised. It is a remarkable fact that 
whereas, in the principal Catholic States of Continental 
Europe, Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, the authority 
of the clergy has sunk to a very low ebb, in Ireland and 
amongst the American Roman Catholics it is supreme, and 
it will be well if, in conformity with the principles of that 
Church, the priests will render obedience where obedience 
is due. As yet, experience does not encourage that hope. 
This much is certain, that all the political power conferred 
on the Irish peasantry will be absolutely governed by the 
priests. An Irish Parliament would be a Roman Catholic 
theocracy, and probably not a man could be returned to it 
without their support. Whether the faith of the Irish 
people will triumph over their revolutionary passions, in- 
flamed as they are by the priests themselves, is a point 
which we must leave to others to decide. It is intimated 
that the Unionist party in Ireland consists of 800,000 
Catholics, and 1,200,000 Protestants. And here we may 
add the remarkable fact, that whereas till now the whole body 
ofthe ministers of the Irish Presbyterian Church are Liberals, 
and were followers of Mr. Gladstone, only three out of the 
whole number of 550 members have given him their support 
on the question of Home Rule. Mr. Hurlbert ends his 
travels and his book with a short notice of his visit to Bel- 
fast, where he found a universal spirit of resistance to 
Parnellism, and that the centenary of the Armada and the 
Revolution of 1688 had aroused the strongest feelings of 
enthusiasm among the Protestants of the North, who were 
never so determined as they are now not to tolerate anything 
remotely resembling the constitution of a separate and sepa- 
ratist government at Dublin. That the consequence of such 
a measure would be the armed resistance of the North, and 
that the armed resistance of the North would not be in- 
effectual, is the opinion of every dispassionate observer of 
the state of Ireland. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to borrow more largely 
from the fund of information to be found in this valuable 
work, but we trust that we have said enough to recommend 
it to our readers. 





No. COOXLV. will be published in January, 1889. 
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